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Introduction 


1 .     Scope  of  Study. 

T^e  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  prophetic 
consciousness  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  constituted 
in  general,     t^e  scope  of  t>is    study.    That  is  to  3ay,  t>>e 
problem  at  v^and  is  found  in  t>«e  description  and  interpre- 
tation of  those  psychic  data  which  make  up  t>>e  religious 
experiences  of  Amos,  Hosea,   Isaiab,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezek  iel . 
To  this  end,  an  examination  of  t^e  origin    and  development 
of  t^e  prophetic  movement,  especially  in  it3  relation  to 
ecstasy,  and    an  investigation  of  t^e  significance  of  certain 
termini     tec^nici,  mU7t  be  made.     Otv^er  phenomena  such  as 
vision,     audition,     and  inspiration  will  demand  special 
attention,  and  will  need  to  be  related  to  eac^  prophetic 
figure . 

The  study,  however,  does  not  aim  to  be  a 
historical  sketcb  of  t>»e  prophetic  movement.     Its  chief 
concern  is  to  consider  tve  gr^at  prophets  as  men,  and  to 
interpret    them  as  such.    Hence,  t>'ese    questions  arise: 
How  describe  tve  temperaments  of  t*e  Great  Literary  Prophets? 
To  what  extent  can  t^e  data  of  the  sub- conscious  be  utilized 
for  t*e  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  religious  experience? 
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How  relate  the  Great  jsiterary  Prophets  to  the  psychic 
phenomena,-  and  the  psychological  interpretation  thereof, - 
of  conversion,  y/orship,  prayer,     and  mysticism?  How 
interpret  t>>e  call  to  tl,e  Prophetic  Office?     Is    it  necessary 
to  use  t^e  facts  of  abnormal  psychology  to  describe  the 
experience  of  the  Great  Prophets? 

The  scope  of  this  investigation  then,   is  found 
in  the  application     of  the  facts  of  t> e  psychology  of 
religion  to  t>e  religious    experience  of  t><e  Great  literary 
Prophets,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 


2.    Principles  in  the  Background  of  the  Study. 

What  shall  be  the  method  in  use  in  this  piece 
of  work?  First  of  all,  the  data  are  to    be  stated. 

All  interpretations  and  conclusions    shall  be  made  on 
t>>e  basis  of  those  data.    However,  in  view  of  the  in- 
completeness of  t%ie  historical  facts    of  the  prophetic 
movement,   certain  theories  will  be     advanced.  These 
theories  are  onl>r    the  author's  own  opinions.     They  will 
serve  to  bridge  over  those  gaps     in  the  movement,  which 
^ave  not  yet  been    filled  up     by  the  discovery  of  histori- 
cal facts. 

I  shall  seek,  as  far  as  possible,   to  follow 
these  three  principles: 

(l).   The  Prophets  are  to  be  understood  out  of  life 
itself . 

The  literary    and  formal  matters,  the  religious 
and  theological  idea3  and  practices,   connected  with  each 
prophetic  ligure  constitute  l or  me    an  interest,   I ere , 
only    in    so  far  as  they  aid  in  understanding  the  man  V'im- 
self .     It  is  true    tl  at  a  3tructural  analysis,  which  will 
be  adequate,   can    be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
Text.      Hut  I  am  not  interested  in  building  up  a  system 
for  tv,e  interpretation    of  tye  propvetic  consciousness. 
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I  wis*1  to  seek  to  interpret  t^e  facts  of  experience  rather 
than  abstract  concepts . 

(  2)  The  prophets  are  to  be  appreciated  through  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  evaluated  hy  rational  judgment. 

It  is  possible  to  feel  an  explanation  of  a  par- 
ticular experience.    He    who  would  interpret  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Prophets,  must     feel  wit"*  them.    This  does  not 
bow  out  tve  use  of  rational  judgment.     It  only  asks  that 
t"He  "w^ole  self"  of  eac*  Prophet  be  considered. 

(5.)  Each  Prophet  is  a  study  in  h  imself;  each  prophetic 
declaration  is  a  study  in  itself. 

These  principles  lad  me  to  say  t^at  t>>e  text  does 
not  afford  at  all  times  data    upon  v?Mch  one    can  build  a 
nice  structural  analysis.    The  text  is  at  times  hopelessly 
inadequate.    All  one     can  do  then  is  to  say  frankly,  I  have 
not  the  data    upon  wMeto  to  build  a  psychological  interpre- 
tation, or,     if  one  does  build  a  psychological  interpretation, 
und^r  t^ese  circ amstanofl,  h e  will  need  to  recognize  frankly 
t*  e  part  ^is     imagination  has  played    in  the  construction. 
The  Ancient    regarded  Ms  religious  experiences  with  rever- 
ence and  av/e  .    He  did    not  seek  to  de3crj.be  them. 

We  lind  the  first  deviation  from  this  rule  in  Isaia*.  Hone 
of  the  Prophet  s  Jn  owe  ver,     were     in  a  detailed    sense  auto- 
biographers.     They  at  best  indicated  certain    experiences  of 
their  spiritual  life  with  poetic  imagery,   or  with  the 


language  of     fait^  .     Consequently,   in  order  to  gain  a 
structural    analysis  upon  wMc*1  to  work,   one  must  read 
between  the  lines.    TMs  fact  makes  the  psychological 
study  of  t^e  prop1  etic  experience  seem  quite  often  un- 
scientific.    The     best  one  can  do,  however,  is  to  recognize 
this  limitation,  to  remember  t> at  any  reconstruction  of  this 
nature  is  out     a  theoretical  attempt     to  explain    an  ex- 
perience whin"H  >'as  been  veiled  behind  imperfect,     but  sug- 
gestive imagery. 
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3.    Historical  Sketch    of  Investigations  of  the  Prophetic 
Consciousness  by  Old  Testament  Modern  Critical  Scholar- 
eh  ip . 

TMs  sketch  does  not  include  h  \  st  or  ical  outlines 
of    the  prophetic  nor  raent     such  as,  \V.  R.  Harper,  "The 
prophetic  Element  in  t>>e  Old  Testament,"  or  W.  R.  Smith, 
"The  PropV-ets  of  Israel."    ITor  does  it   seek  to  note  the 
many  studies  of  individual  Prophets,   or  groups  of  Prophets. 
It     reviews  briefly  only  t^ose  work3  Which  treat  the  problem 
of  the  prophetic  consciousness  in   3c:.e  direct  way. 

The  first  naae    t^at  deserves  mention  is  that  of 
All  ;u3t  Knobel.     His  book,   "Per  Prophet  is  miWP  der  K^braer, " 
Volume  1  and  2,  appeared  in  1837.    Knobel  analyzed  carefully 
on  a  lit'-rary  and  formal  basis  the  prophetic  writings. 
His  interpretation    of    the  prophetic  Consciousness  is  ration- 
alistic',     l . 

Abraham  Kuenen's  "De  profeten  en  de  profetie  oilder 
Israel,"  1375,  interpreted  the  Prophetic  movement  as  being 
of  Canaanite  origin.    Kuenen  based  Ms  theory  on  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  early  prophecy, -abnormal  excitement 
and  infectious  transmission.   (  cf .  p.  556). 

He  had  a  strong  bias  against  the  supernatural.    He  treated 
9r  the  claims  of  the  Prophets  to  authoritative  inspiration  as 

unworthy.    The  Prophets    were  to  Mm  great  moral  teachers. 


The  next  "book  to  appear  was  t*  at  of  Eduard  Kbnig, 
"Der  Of fenbarungshegriff  des  Alt  en  Testament  i  ,  "  1882. 
Konig  interpreted  t*e  prophetic  consciousness  in  realistic 
fa3vion.    Tve  prophets  saw  and  heard  "by  actual  sensations. 
Y^en  t^e  roice  of  Yavweh  3poke  t^ey  ^eard  its  accents.  They 
33w  and  felt  the  vand  of  Ya^weV'  3ieze  t^etn.    TMis  Lonig  de- 
fines the  prophetic  experience. 

Paul  Scv-wartzkopff ,   in  M3  "Die  Fr  opv,et  i3che 
Of  ferbarung, "  1896,  described  t>e  prophetic  experience  as 
a  subjective  p^eno-ena,  as  a  rel igio-ethical     feeling,   as  a 
psychic  state  somewhat  similar  to  tbat  of  a  poet.  "Die 
Idealit'at  der  Ziele,  die  Ergr ifferheit  des  Gefuhls  und  die 
Anscvax  licbkeit  der  Form  c^arakter isieren  aber  nocn     me^r  den 
Diopter  als  den  Redner .     So  v/ird  demnach  v/iederum  die 
religiose  Begei strung  des  Prop^eten  die  Gesamtform  seines 
Vorstellens  und  Darstellens  im  dicbt  erisoV'en  Sinne  beein- 
f luszen."     (p .  93) . 

F.  Giesebrec^t  bas  really  out  one  idea  to  establish 
in  Ms  "Die  Ber'.uf sbegabP»ng  der  olttest  a   rientlic^en  Propv-eten, 
1897,-  t>>at  t>^e  prophets  did  predict  tv>e  future.     Hi  3  book  is 
c  ontrovers 1  a  1 . 

iv'e"01d  Te^tanent  prophecy,"  1903,     of  A. 3. Davidson , 
describes  t*e  prophetic  3tate  as  one   of  perception,   or  a 
cental  3tate  wMc*  ranges  from     intuition  to  self-controlled 
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excitation.     It  is    a  state  of  mind  with  which  the  Spirit 
of  Revelation  ^as  allied  Himself.    A  Prophet  is  "a  speaker 
to  men    from  God."    Professor  Davidson  does  not  give  a 
psychological    analysis  of  the  religious  experience  of  the 
Prophets.    He  does  make  use  of  vision,  and  of  mild  trance 
as  means  of  explanation;  but  he  does  not  think  of  the  Prophets 
as  ecstatic  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 

L.  W.  Batten's  "The  Hebrew  Prophet,"  1905, 
applies  tve  idea  of  progress  to  the  prophetic  movement. 
His  treat  ment .however ,   is  historical  rather  V  an  psychologi- 
cal.    "The  Holy  Ghost  spoke     by  tve  Prophets,"  (p. 73)  he 
writes;     but  *e  offers  no    explanation  of  the  phenomena  involv* 
ed. 

W.  J.  Eeecher  pictures  the  Prophet  as  follows  in 
hig,   "The  Prophets  and  the  Promise,"  1905,-     The  Prophet  is 
a  citizen,   yh0  i<5  not  idiotic,   but  yet,    e  ndued  with  super- 
natural Powers;    he  speaks  in  "supernatural"  manner  at  times. 
The  Prophets'  message    was  "inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  ."  "The  Spirit  is  affluent     energy  from  Jehovah  the 
infinite  Spirit."        The  book  does  not  make  use  of  the 
documents  in  its     critical  approach,   nor  of  the  facts  of 
psychology  at  t>.at  time  available.  2. 

The  first  psychological  treatment  of  tVie  pro- 
phetic consciousness  in  a  really  modern  sense  is  t>e 
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■Psychology  of  Prophecy,  ■  by  J.  H.  Kaplan,   1903.  Kaplan 
(p. 47)  tMnks  that  the  prophetic     activity  may  ^ave 
contradicted  rnany  of  the  laws  of  psychology.    But  he  i3  not 
consistent.    He  writes,    (p. 60),   "In  the  psychology  of  the 
poet,  t^en,  we  shall  find  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
psychology  of  the  Prophet."    This  would  tend  to  make  the 
prophetic     experience    normal.    But  on  p. 74,  note  the 
prophetic  state  is     defined  as  abnormal  .     Of  course,  one 
may  find  "both  in  the  same  life.     But  Kaplan  is  not  clear 
as  to  whether  the  prophetic     experience  is  pathological, 
or  in  accordance  with  mental     health  . 

G.  C.  Joyce  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  apply  the 
psychology  of  1910    to  the  problem  of  prophecy  in  "The 
Inspiration  of  Prophecy."    Old  theological  beliefs,  how- 
ever, continually  appear.     "Room  must  be  found  for  the 
action  of  the  supernatural."     "Abnormal  in  a  sense  they 
were.    But  abnormality  is  not  invariably  a  mark  of  in- 
feriority.    It    may  be  at  once  the  penalty  and  the  privilege 
of  the  highest  genius.      In  the  Prophet  it    was  this,  and 
it  was  yet  more .     It  was  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."    Joyce  finally  branches  off  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Church. 

D.  Ernst  Sell  in  in  "Der  Alt.  Prophet ismus , "  1912, 
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■ought  to  describe  t^e  prophetic  movement  a  3  a  distinctly 
Israelitic  phenomenon.    The  Prophet  for  him  i3  an  "Ekst  at  iker ,  ■ 
though  in  t^e       "Z7  W  '  if       the  ft « static  element  was 
forced  into  the  background  by  the  Prophets'   moral  message. 

A  landmark  in  the  study  of  the  Prophetic  Consciousness 
is  found  in  Gustav  Holseher 1 • ,   "Die  Profeten,"  1914.  Holseher 
applied  in  a  thorough  going  :iianner  the    p^y^bio  logical 
psychology  of  V/undt'a,  "Vblkerpsyc>'ologi«"  to  the  prophetic 
experience.    The  prophetic  state  he  would  describe  as  an  "ab- 
normal intensifying  of  the  emotions."    The  study  of  the 
prophetic  mind  involves,  t;ien,   cMefly  the  study  of  the  emotions, 
i.e.,   the  excitation  of  the     mind  ahleh  culminates  in  ecstasy. 
The     facts  connected  with  halluelnat ion,  hypnosis  and  suggest- 
ion are  utilized  freely  by  Holseher  in  M3  analysis  of  the 
prophetic  state. 

"03es  Buttenvjiser  in  1914    published  "T>e  Prophets 
of  Israel."    He  sees  in  spiritual  inspiration  t^e  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  prophecy.     Inspiration  he  differentiates 
from  ecstasy,    (p.  151f )  .     Inspiration  is  for  him  subjective 
for  the     most  part .     It  involves  a  mind  whioh  ha3  become 
conscious  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  c onstructi on, -what ever 
tvat  siay  mean.    The  book  is  too  often  only  an  arrangement 
of  to xt 0 , 

Hermann  Ounkel  in  "Die  profeten,"  1917,  utilizes 
tve  facts    of  eestasy  as  an  explanation  for  the  prophetic 
n on 3c iousnes 1  ie"n,  however     from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
"1  romigkeist  Israels." 
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T.  H •  Robiri3on  does  much  the  same  thing  in, 
"Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,"  1923.    For  Mai  ecstatic 
mantism  furnish  the  data  for  understanding  the  Great 
Prophet  a  psychologically. 

Hans  Schmidt's,   "Die  groszen  Propheten , "  1923, 
is  noteworthy  because  of  the  author's  attempt  to  recon- 
struct t^e  situation  lying    back  of    each  literary 
fragment.    He  is  at  times  fantastic,   bat  withal,  suggest- 
ive . 

"Das  Erkennen  Gottes  bei    den  Schriftpr opheten, ■ 
1923,  by  Johannes  Hanel,   il    an  attempt  to  explain  the 
prophetic  consciousness  spiritually,  without  casting  aside 
old  t^ot  moulds.     The  Prophets  see  a  v,and,     but  not  actually, 
and    ^ear  a  voice,  but    not  really,-  in  a  word  one  wishes 
here  for  a  clearer  definition  of  terminology. 

W.  D.  R.  Willnick  in,   "The  Prophetic  Con- 
sciousness , "  1924,   does  not  give  a    new,  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem.    Hi3  book  is  an     illustration  of  a  some- 
what literal  interpretation  of  the  records. 

J.  W.    Povah  in  1925  published  "T^e  New 
Psychology  and  t^e  Hebrew  propvets".     It  is  an  attempt 
to  trace  out  the  challenge  of  the  New  Psychology  to 
Theology,   and  "then  to  trace  out  historically  the 
development  of  t^e  prophetic  teaching  in  t^e  light  of 
this  challenge".    He  makes  use  of    t*e  concepts,  un- 
conscious mind,     repression,   rationalization  and  pro- 
jection in  hig  exp lanat ions. Povah » s  WOrk  is  a  challenge; 
but  it  is  weakened  by  an  inadequate  use  of  the  Hebrew 
Text . 
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H.  W.  Hines  utilizes  in  "The  Prophet  as  Cystic," 
1925,   "Jr.  of  Rel  ,  "  the  psychology  of  mysticism  as    a  means 
of  interpreting  the  prophetic  experience. 

Finally,  Nathaniel    'icklem,   in  "Prophecy  and 
Eschatology, "  1926,  protests  against  dragging  the  Prophets 
down  to  the  level  of  primitive  mantism.    The  Great  Prophets 
are  to  be  thought  of  from  the    angle  of  the  experiences  of 
poets  and  artists  in  their    creative  moments.    The  Prophets 
had  visions;   out  these  visions  were     not  cataleptic  trances 
or  maniac  ravings.  They  are  based  on  ethical  insight  into 
the  moral  ord-r.    The  prophetic  inspiration  he  analyzes 
into  "recollection"  or  "secondary  condition,"  symbolism, 
and  picture  thinking.    The  Great  Prophets  of  Israel  were 
poets  and  profound  thinkers. 

A  review    of  the  critical  investigations  of  the 
prophetic  consciousness  reveals  two  extremes: 

I.  The  prophetic  consciousness  may  be  described 
as  an    abnor-aal  phenomenon.     Scholars  who  lean    to  this 
interpretation  think  of  tve  prophets    as  ecstatic.  Only 
the  facts    of  abnormal  psychology  can  explain  their  ex- 
perience satisfactorily. 

2.  The  other    extreme  is  the  interpretation  of 
t^e  prophetic  state  as  a  subjective  phenomenon.  The 
Prophets  are  poets  ana  moral  teachers. 

The  point  of  view  to  which  I  have  been  led  is 
so-iewhat  different.     It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  Great 
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Prophets  were  men  w^ose  consciousness  is  to  be  described 
in  terms  of  normal  religious  experience. 
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4.    The  Tresis  of  this  Pis  Bert  at  ion  . 


T^e  normal  religious  eaper ience  of  the  Great 

Literary  Propv?t3,  t^en,   is  the  thesis  of  soar  dissertation. 

I  an  not  setting  tMs  thasis  up  as  a  dogma  which 

at 

I  crust  pr ove  at  any  cost.     It  is  a  conclusion  whirs*1  I  ha  IS 

arrived        from  a  study  of  the  prophetic  movement  itself, 

and  not  vice  versa.     I  do  not  3ay  tViat  it  is  t>-e  only 

method  of  interpreting  t*e  prophetic  experience  of  the  Great 

propvets.     It  seems  to  me,  ^o^ever,  to  solve  more  difficulties, 

to  tske  into  consideration  more  data,  and  therefore  to  jive  a 

more  satisfactory  exrlanation  of  the  prophetic  consciousness 
any 

t^an^ot^er  approach* 

T^e  abnormal  experience  of  t^e  Prophets  of  Israel, - 

that  expression  indicates  the  method  of  interpretation  mo3t 

conmonly  used  by  scholarship  relative  to  t^e  Prophets. 

For  example,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  wrote, 

"Iv  e  v:v  ole  M3tory  of  prophecy  3v,ow3  t^at  a 
Prophet  wa3  the  subject  of  an  abnormal  ex- 
perience which   separated  Mm  from  ot^er  men, 
and  warrant ed -Mm  in  t^e  belief  tv<at  ftl'  was 
called  of  God."  (l) 

Or,  G»t">el  lays, 

"Und  der  Stil  der  prophet  iscV.en  Scvriften 

1st  zu  einem  sehr  groszen  Teile  

aus  ekst at i3cven  Erlebni3sen  der  Prop^eten 
zu  ver ste^en  (2) 

Or  again,  T.  H.  Robinson  writes, 


(1)  "Tve  People  and  t*e  ^ook.M  p.  372 

(2)  "Die  Prop^eten,"  p.  11. 
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"Even  t^e  thoughtful  student  may  feel  something  of 
a  shock  on  realizing  that  men  like  Amos  and 
Jeremiad  were  not  readily  distinguishable  by  their 
contemporaries  from  t^e  ecstatics  whose  symptoms  (l) 
resembled  those  of  the  epileptic  or  even  the  insane." 

These  quotations  could  be  multiplied.    These  three  suffice 

to  indicate  t>»is  particular  trend  of  scholarship. 

Do  the  experiences  of  the  Great  literary  Propbets 
portray  abnormal  psychic  states?    Were  these  figures  path- 
ological?   Were  t^ey  subject  to  mental  dissociation?    Is  it 
necessary  to  call  in  t^e  facts  of  hysteria,  hallucination, 
delusion,   ?ompul3ion,   obsession,   schizophrenia,  epilepsy, 
or  amnesia    to  explain  t^e  prophetic  consciousness?    Or,  was 
the  mental  health  of  the  Great  Prophets  sound?    Were  their 
religious    experiences  normal? 

A  study  of  these    figures  and  their  work  has 
convinced  me  that  their  religious  experience  is  to  be 
described  as  normal.     My  reasons  for  this  conclusion  con- 
stitute the  body  of  t*  is  dissertation. 

But  what   shall  be  the  meaning  of  the  term 

"Normal"?    The  words,   "Ordinary"  and     "Usual"  are  not  synonyms. 

at  thetirae 

A  normal    experience  i3  one  w^ich^does     not  i-npair  the 
social  usefulness  or  moral  value  of  tv-e  subject.     For  this 
viewpoint  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Strickland.  3. It  is,  t^en, 
in  accordance    with  this  kind  of  religious  experience  that 
I  shall  3eek  to  interpret  V  e  prophetic  consciousness  of  the 
Great  Literary  Prophets.  4. 

(1) "Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,"  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  I 


T^e  Meaning    of  Prophet  and 
Prophecy . 

1  Kings  19; 14 
mjox    »a*i    Rtt*)     'najp    »jf  loan 


Amos  7:14 
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1.    T^e  Normal  Experience  of  t^e  Great  Literary 
Prophet  3 . 

Introductory  State-aent. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  investigate  in  this 
section,  t^e  prophetic  movement  in  its  historical 
development,  as  well  as  certain  phenomena    related  to 
it,  and  methods  of  interpreting  those  phenomena,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  in  tMs  respect  the 
experience  of  the  ^reat  Literary  ^rop^ets     is  normal. 

T><ere  is  a  predominating  tendency  in  Old  ffdfffeatutnt 
Research  to  see  in  the  great  Literary  prophets  an  im- 
mediate  continuation  of  t;ie  older  Nefcfe^VN    i.    A  greater 
emphasis  upon,  and  insight  into,  tv»e    moral  law,  a  greater 
tendency  to  concentrate  attention  upon  social  problems 
in  the  ll^ht    of  mns    BWP     would    be  allowed  th« 
Literary  prophets  .     But  these     facts  do    not  bani3h  the 
ot'ier  fact  t^at  t^ese  figures  had    abnor  aal  constitutions 
and  experiences.     H  Die  Gewbhnlictakeit  ^um  L£a3Z3tab  der 
Wirklichkeit  su  mac>'en,   ist    Sein  Zeichen  der  wahren 
GesichtswisT^  9  aha  ft (l) 

Two  major  arguments  are  advanced  a3  proof 
that  there  i3  practically  no  distinction  between  t>*e 
great  literary  prophets,  and  t^e  older  i.ebhiisamus .  First, 

(l)     Koni^,   "Der  Alt.  Pr ophetentum"  p.  89. 
Plato,   "PVaedrus" ,  p.  244 

"Prophecy  is  a  madness,  and  t>>e  prophetess 
at  Delphi  and  tv,e  priestess  at  Dodona  have 
conferred    great  benefits  on  Hellas,  w^en 
out  of  t^eir  senses." 
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they  gained  a  hearing  from  their  contemporaries;  t>ey 
were  not  put  to  death    by  their  fellow  citizens  j U3t  be- 
cause of  the  fact  t^at  they,   like  the  30-called  false 
Prophets,  conducted  t^em-selves  liice  madmen.  Secondly, 
they  dared  be  bold  enough    to  preface  their  remarks  with 
mrp  iDKM^'and  Yahmeh  saithM,  because  t^ey  had  received 
t^eir    messages  while  they  were  in  a     3tate  of  abnormality, 
i.p>.  some  kind  of  dissociation  of  personality. 

Certain  quotations  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
afore     mentioned  viewpoint.    W.  Wheeler  Robinson  wrote, 

"The  visions  of  an  Amos,   Isaiah's  experience 
of  the  lv*and'   of  Yahv/eh,  t^e  trance  states  of 
Ezekiel,   are  all  part  of  tMs  prophetic  tradition, 
and  without  such  an  abnormal  psycMc  experience, 
it  seems  probable  t^at  no  man  would  vave  been  re- 
cognized as  a  prophet ."( 1 ) 

Povah  would  agree  with  Robinson, 

"It  3ee\ms,  t^en,     to  be  impossible  to     deny  that 
Amos    and  his  successors    were,  like  t^eir  pre- 
decessors who  combined  t^e  functions  of  the  preacher 
of  justice  and  t^e  mad  mullah,   and  like  their  con- 
temporaries w^om  we  call  t^e  false  prophets,  en- 
dowed with     a  psycMal  constitution  which  in  any 
age  would  be  regarded  as  decidedly    abnormal."  (2) 

Sellin  writes, 

"Wir  mu3sen  mit  der  Tatsao^e  rec^nen, dasz  Gott  in 
diesen  i.tannern  durch  ge^e imni3volle  Erlebnisse,  die 
mit  opt isc^en  and  akustischen  "."irkungen  verbunden 
waren  das  Bewusztsein,   Zu  einen  besonderen  Perufe 
fur  ihr  Bestimmt    zu  sein,  wac^gerufen. .  .  .>>at ."  (3) 

Here  we  see  that  psychical  abnormal  it y  is 

(1)  .  "T>e  Cross  of  Jeremiah."  p. 18 

(2)  .  "O.T.  and  modern  Problems  in  Psy."  p.  45 

(3)  .  "Der  alt.  Prophet i smus  . "  p.  243 

bf .  Cesterley,   "T^e  Sacred  Dance"  p. 107 
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regarded  as  th.  e  peculiar  stamp  of  the  older  prophets  and  of  the  literary 
figures*    In  this  regard  the  iDrophetic  movement  knew  no  difference  in 
respect  to  its  appearances  in  history. 

In  this  chapter,  therefore,  it  is  my  purpose  to  try  to  answer  the 
question,  Is  psychical  abnormality  always  the  hall -mark  of  the  prophet? 

(2)  Origin  of  Prophecy,  and  its  Development. 

The  Problem  of  th    origin  of  Prophecy  is  still  a  matter  under 
debate.    3ellia  and  others  would  regard  the  prophetic  movement  as  an 
indigenous  l3raelitlc  appearance.    Holscher  and  others  would  regard  the 
prophetic  phenomena  in  Israel  as  the  effect  of  contact  with  Camanite 
culture. 

The  Origin  of  ?ro~>hooy  is  closely  linked  in  certain  respects 
with  the  origin  cT  ecstasy.     It  is  my  theory  that  ecstasy  i'inds  its 
origin  in  the  Eittite  nation, -my  reasons  I  shall  state  in  another  sec- 
tion.   The  Canaanites  borrowed  this  tendency  from  the  Hittite.  7/ith 
this  correction,  then,  we  m.-y  s:.y  \.ith  Holscher, 

"Die  V: -gieichuag  des  isralitiachen  Ekst-tikertums  der  He  bi  im 
mit  den  verwandten  Erscheinungen  der  ITachbarreligionen  zeigt,  das:: 
ei.ie  Paraliele  zu  denseiben  nur  auf  syrischlileinasi atischen  Gebiete  zu 
finden  ist".    ( 1) 

(1)  "Die  Prophataa,"  p. 140. 
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Holsc^er  found  "by  an  investigation  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  Israel's     neighbors  only  one 
indication  of  prophecy  in  the  ecstatic  3ense,-  the  tale 
of  V/enamon,   in  which  a  Syrian  youth  is  siezed  by  an 
ecstatic  s tate .1 .Kol 3cher  therefore  saw  in    ecstasy  a 
Syrian  phenomenon  which  Viad  been  assimilated  by  Israel 
in  her  contacts  with  the  culture  of  Canannan.    He  is  correct 
at  far  as  he  r^oea. 

T^e  Prophetic  Movement     of  Israel  had  its 
origin  in  t^ree  sources.    The  first  source  may  be  described 
as  "The    men  of  Yahweh."     There  is  a  tradition  in  E  wMch 
names  ':o3es  o'n^Kn  2P  x        Dt .  33:1;  .Tos  .  14:6.  This 
same  name  we  find  applied  to  a  seeming  prophet  in  Eli's 
time  (IS.  2  27),  to  Samuel  (IS  9:6ff),   to  Shemiah  ( IK  12:22) 
to  Elijah  (IK  7:18),  and  to  Elisha  (2K.  4:7).    We  have 
here,  tl  en,     a  tradition  tl^at  at  first  tl  e  leaders  and 
speakers     of  Yah  ve>i  were  called  "Men  of  God",   or  Men  of 
Yahweh.    Tve  special  problem  of  their  activity  was  to 
declare  w^at  seemed  to  them  to  be     the  will  of  Yahweh,  and 
to  enforce  it. 

Alongside  of  them,  were  the  "fighters  of  Yahweh", 
the  lay  groups,  which  j©re  dedicat ed  to  Yahweh  in  a  special 
sense.    In  Ex.  32:25-29,  Moses    called  for     nin,<?  '0 
to  fight  against  those  who  had  sought  another  £od. 
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These  "fighters  of  Yahweh"  are     seen  likewise  in 

rum.  11:16  ff;  I4:24f;  15:4f;  25:lf ;  31:6f.    All  of  t^e 

so-called  "Judges"  may  be    classed    in  this  group,  though 

they  were  distinctly  lay  leaders.  2, 

T^is  group  constitutes  one  of  the  sources  of 

prophecy.     Thia  fact  is    seen  in  the  naming  of  Deborah 

as  a  nK^j  °y  a  later  day.  These"i4en  of  Yahweh"  were  special 

servants  of  t^eir  god.    They  >>ad  at  "heart  his  interests, 
i "+erests 

though  tv'eseAmust  not  be  placed    too  highly  in  t^e  present 
day  scale  of  values. 

The  second  source    of  prophecy  was  ecstasy,  t^at 
practise  which  Israel  found  present  in  t^e  Culture  of 
Palestine.  (I  s^all  give  a  special  treatment  of  Ecstasy 
later  on) 

The  third  source  of  Prophecy  was  tlie  "Diviner.** 
This  religious  function  came  into  Palestine  from  Babylon 
via.,  t*e  Amorites.    The  diviner  sought  to  read  t^e  trend 
of  future  everts  by  the  Bigna     of  the  time.     I  shall  have 
more  to  write  about  Ms  office  later  . 

The  problems  relative    to  Israel's  entrance  into 
Palestine  do    not  interest  us  here.    Eventually  nomadic  Israel 
found    W-rself  in  contact  v/it>   Canaanite  and  Culture  -  that 
fact  alone  concerns  us  relative  to  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  prophecy  in  Israel.     In  tMa     early  period,  (C.115C- 
1028  B.C.),  t^e  "men  of  Yahweh"  cam*  into  contact  with  t^e 
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ecstatic  exercises,  and  the  diviners  with  the  Palestinian 
Culture.    The  result  was  V~at  both  tendencies  were  assimi- 
lated by  t*e3e  "men  of  Ya>uveh"  as  part  of  their  Ya^wehistic 
cult.    One  might  assume  that  primitive  Israel    had  a  class 
of  Yahweh  servants,  v/ho  might  be  described  as  "diviners." 
If  that  be  true,   t^en  this  group  received    a  fresh  impetus 
from  contact  wit1"  tVie  divining  class  of  Canaanite  Culture. 
This  contact  found    expression  first  of  all  in  the  "Seer." 

The  data  as  to  t^e  origin  of  the  terms,  nm  and 
nTn   in  Israel  are  veiled.    Hut  tve  office     of  the  "Seer" 
is  quite  clear.    }re  i3  primarily  a  Diviner,   similar  to  tv  e 
"heathen,"  DD|7     or  DDip 

The    diviner  cop       had  the  function  of  inter- 

p 

preting  tve  future,  IS .  6     ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 

o  22f 

skilled  in  the  ways  of  magic,  IS  .28     ;  Josh .13  ; 

Num.  24ff.     It  was  to  the  diviner  that  the  ancient  came 

wven  he  knew  not  w>'st  else  to  do,  vv>ien  >>e  wished  to  have 

the  future    read;     w^en  be  wished  to  bave  the  course  of 

events  ir  t>»e  future,  as  determined  by  tbe  Cod,   or  £od3, 

outlined.     T^e  diviner  sought  the  answer  of  t^e  Cod  by 

various  mesne,-  the  condition  of  the  animal  of  sacrifice, 
26  5 

Eze.21       ;  Gen. 4     ;  an  oracle  by  water,  Lev.5"f;  a 

®  2*5f 
tJPe- oracle,   2S.5  ^  ;  observation  of  tbe  flight  of  birds, 

n  -pf  26f 
C-en.15  *■«■**  ;  tv-e  casting  of  arrows,  Eze.  21         ;  cup- 
oracle.  Gen. 45  5;  the  Eph0d,  IS. 14;  the  Terapbim  IS. 19; 
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and,   necromancy,  IS.  28  2 .     In  addition  recourse  might 

iff 

be  made  to  dreams,  or  to  visions,  Dt  .15        ,  Jer  .  23 
?2  27  9. 
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T^e  ancient  "Seer",   nm  is  to  be  t^ougM  of  as 
a  diviner.  1  Sam.  9  would  seem  to    bear  evidence  for.  this 
conclusion. In  that  tradition  Samuel,  the    nKT  the 
is  pictured  a?  one,     whq  for  a  present,  will  reveal  for 
Saul,  t>'e  whereabouts  of  Me  Ancle's    asses.  The  relation, 

or  early  identity  of  nm  and  DOp    is  seen  in  a  comparison 
22 

of  Josh.  13        witb  Num.  2#:16-17,  both  early  passages. 

22 

Ealaam  in  Josv-.  13        is  called  nop    But  in  Num.24: 16- 17 
his  function  is  performed  as  a  seer  of  visions.     It  may  be 
that  originally  the  distinction    made  between  nx"l 
and         was  based  on  t^e  fact  tv-at  the  former  made  more 
extensive  U3e  of  the  "Traumvisi on ."    However,  popular  usage 
knows  no  Viard  and  fast  distinctions  in  its  use  of  desig- 
nati  ons . 

The  older   K,3Jseems  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  tve  diviner  and  3eer.    Later  tradition 
appears  to  Mnt  at  tvis  relation.    He  appears  in  early 
times  to  vave    been  inferior  to  the  BITI      IS. 10  5.10'i:Lr 
IK.  20  56,   2  K.2  3,  E  2  seems  to  think  of  the 
as  one  to  whom  God  speak3  in  dreams,   Gen.  20  7,  ITu.12  6, 
Dt.  13  l»6  18  20 .    This  fact  would  indicate  the  early 
original  connection    of         and   x^n:  But  IS.  9 :9b  is  the 

clearest  indication  of  such  a  connection. 

'  nmn  cms1? 


c 
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The  LXX  writes,  on     fov     7i3op7ir7]v     ixx\z\     o     Xxoc     lau  - 

But  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  K1}^ 
may  ><ave  been  able    to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Seer, 
be  la  nevertheless    a    new  appearance    in  tMs  stream 
of    developing  religious  phenomena.    The  distinguishing 
mark  of  tv  e  old  XMJwas  tvat  >  e  ^ad  assimilated  the 
ecstatic  exercises  of  the  Canaanite. 

Just  when  the  word,   ^3  J  came    into  use  we  do 
not  know.     It  i3,   evidently,  a    foreign  word,   though  one 
can  not     affirm  whether  it  came  from  t>>e  Hittite,  l\ebis, 
the  Assyrian,  Nambar» ,   or  ITabu*,   or,   an  Arabic  stem. 
Its  original  meaning  3eems  to  hart  had  in  mind  the  des- 
cription of  tve  ecstatic  state.  3 

I  do  not     think    t^at  at   first  too  great  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made    between  ntf"»    and  2 
In  some    respects  thej  were  alike,-  both  sought  the  will 
of  the  deity,  and    by  similar  means.    But  tve  vyas 
a  new  appearance  in  tv,at  he  like  wis*  engaged  in  those  ex- 
ternal practices  designed  to  produce  the  ecstatic  state. 
To  tv is  exercise  we  may  assume,  t^e  R*3l  gate  himself  more 
and  more.     It  signified  a  depend*  ice  upon  an  abnormal 
mental  state  es  a  means  of  knowing  the  mind  and  will  of 
t>e  deity.    Thus  ttee  seems  after  a  time  to  have 

si  oughedjff  entirely  Ms  original  connection  wit>-  the  "Seer" 
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The  old  as  we  find  Mm,   is  an  ecstatic.  4 

He    seems  to  vave  formed  a  kind  of  guild  "by  which  ecstasy 

off  18ff 

v,*as  sought  as    a  relative  attainment.    1S.1C        ,  19 

3T>p;ijr&nt  ly  3  4  5 

One  was'  elected     as  leader,   2K .  2  16     .    The  members 

A 

Q 

wore  a  simple    garment,  2K.  1     .  They    engaged  in  music 
IS. 10  5,2K.3  15,  and  dancing,   IK. 18  26  to  produce  the 
ecstatic  state.    These  exercises  resulted  in  nervous  ex- 
haustion, in  abnormal  states  such  as  self  hypnosis, 

hysical— 

hallucination,  hysteria,  exhaustion .    Tv'e  members 

28 

wounded  themselves,  IK. 18       ,   swarmed  and  raged  over  V  e 
mountains,  IS. 19  23f,  2K.2  16,  IS. 19  24  #    At  t>e  end  of 
such  an  activity  they  remained  seemingly  unconcious, 
paralyzed  on  the  ground.     Cr  t>ey    wandered  off  into  some 
unknown  valley,  or  mountainous  section,     v.'hgje,   in  an  ex- 
hausted state,  they  died,   or  at  least  met  with  serious  in- 
jury    because  of  their  semi- consoi ous    condition,  or  the 
subjects  in    such  a  state,  might  lay  naked  all  night,  >-K  ZH$. 
This    emotional  raging  (Raserei)  was  regarded  as  caused 
by  the  deity,  IS. 10  6'16  16  15  18  10  •    The  K^J  was 
th     Derwish  of  ancient  Israel.  5  J  shall  have  more  to  say 
relative  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  a  later  paragraphy 

The  Philistine  threat  gave  grtat  ; 'impetus  Vo  "  the 
activity    and  popularity  of  these  figures,  or  "Bands  of 
Prophets."       "Ihre  Religion  war  Patriot ismu3 ,  ibr  Dogma 
war  der  Glaube,     dasz  /ah we  seinen  erwahlten  Volk 
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uribedingt  and  in  alien    Fallen  helfen  werde."  This 
type  of  prophet    continued  tv,rougvout  tv,e  history  of 
Israel. 

But     again,  there  came    a  new  appearance  in 
this  religious  stream.     It  did    not  originate  in  a  day; 
its  "beginning  can  not  be  traced  to  a  definite  dati&nor 
event.    By  its  interest  in  declaring  the  will  of  the 
Deity  it  rooted  in  tve  religious  movement  just  described. 
Its  coming  did  not  mean  the  sluffing  off    of  the  older 
Kebhd ismus .     It  did  mean,     however,   tve  appearance  of  a 
new  type  of  fOij 

V/e  may  tbink  of  this  new  appearance  as  having 

had  its  immediate  creative-stimulus  in  a  Ya^weh- Israel 

party  wvic>-  sought  to  defeat,  rrinarilj'-,   tve  threat  of 

tve  culture  of  tve  Canaanite .     Its  first  representative 

of  note  was  Elijah.     Out  of  this  movement  developed  the 

Great  Literary  Prophets,  whose  cMef  interest  was  ever 

the  moral     and  religious     threat,   though  they  did  not 

neglect  tve  political.     Over  against  them,  under  the 

influence     of  a  popular  party,  whose  religion  meant 

political  loyalty,  and    whose  cultus  was  primarily 

Canaanite,   stand  t^e     so-called  "Professional  Prophets," 

who  carried    out  literally  the  tradition  and  practice 

of  tv>e  old  D*ft*3iand  Diviners.     I     do  not  mean  to  say 

that  these  parties,  and  movements  were  organized  in 

any  modern  sense.     They  did, h owever ,  exist  as  tendencies 
(l)  Volz,  Kom.  "Jer."  p.  240, 
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In  the  life  of  t^at  ancient  people. 

One  can  see         fact  that  tMs  new  appearance  of 
prophecy  differed  from  t^e  old  N'^Jin  the  hostility  whieh  t 
literary  Prophet  displayed  to  the  professional  prophet  of 
Ms  day,     Amos  7:14,  Kos.  9:7,  :.io.  3:5ff;  Jer .  14:14f; 
23:31ff;  26:8ff,  27:14f;  28:15f;  39  31f;  Zeph  .  13:2ff. 
Zen'"  .  13 :2-6 .    One  of  the  important  differences  is  the  fact 
t^at  ^e  did  not  engage  in  ecstatic  sotivities  as  a  mean3 
of  discovering  t^e  will  of  Yahweh ,      T^ese  literary  fibres 
came  to  express  a  tendency  in  Israel  wMc-^  we  may  describe 
as  a  "Back-To- Yahweh.  party."      The  great  figures  of  this 
movement  '.ere  ElijaVi,  Amos,  Tlosea,   l3aiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel .    Eli3ha  s^owg  t^e  influence  of  t>e  old  Nebhi'ismua 
as  well  as  ths  never     type  of  prophecy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  tv<at  one  can,  in  clear 
contour,  "block  out  t^e  3tr,ges  of  ths  development  of  ths 
Propv«eti^  Movement.  A  Shark  always  has  limitations,  he- 
cause  it  makes  life-movements  too  concise,  too  clear-cut 
in  their  "beginnings.  The  following  diagram,  ^owever,  ■ 
I  should  like  to  offer  a3  an  attempted  explanation  of 
t^e  origin  and  develop  aent  of  the  Propvetic  I'oveqient . 
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I  '^ave  intentionally  outlined  first     my  view  of  tv>e 
relation  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet a  to  the    prophetic  move- 
ment.   I  should  like  now  to  advance  the  data  which  led  me  to  tha 
conclusion.    T^e  mo3t  important  aspect  of  that  conclusion  is 
that  the  great  Prop-  ets  v/er^    not  ecstatic  in  their  religious 
exercises  and  exporiences  • 

Fir  it:    Tve  various  terms  used  in  the  trend  of  the 
development  of  propvetism  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  t*e  Great  Literary  Prophet  a .     I  refer  to   run     ntn  and 
3     and  their  various  fo  rm3  • 

It  has  "been  assumed  tv,at  riRT    has  to  do  with  the  sense 
of  seeing,  wv<erea3    nTn   means  "to  see"  in  the  srn3e,   "to  under- 
stand;" t^at  K*3J  always  ha3  an  ecstatic  significance.  Thus 
Xo'nig  argues  for  M3  realism,  end  T.  H.  Rohinson  for  Ms 
"e 3ctat ic-int errret at  ion ."    But  a  study  of  the  die  of  theae 
words  does  not  justify  t^o 3e  conclusions. 

Both    nfii  is. 9"  18,  lOr. 29:19,  and  ntn 
2S. 24:11,  2K. 17:13,  Amo3  7:12,13,   lCv'r.21:9,     25:5  are  used  to 
designate  t^e  "Seer."    I^e  verb  nm    does  refer  to  the  3ense  of 
aeeing,  the  act  of  seeing,-  Gen. 27:1,  IS. 16:7,  26:12,  Gen. 32:31, 
Ex.  33:20,  Jd. 13:22,   Jer.l:ll,  Ex. 4:31,  Gen. 29:32,   IS. 1:11,  Ex. 
203,  Jer.5:12,  IK. 10:4,   Isa.4C:5,  Lev.  13:49.    The  verb  ntn 
likewise    means  seeing  in  a  subjective  sense, i.e.,  to  understand 
Isa. 26:11,  lea. 1:1.  2:1.  nrn  "mn 

But  ,-|K7»i3  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "to  understand 
LTu.24:l,   X  88.6:5,  A;o3  9:1*   Zeoh  .1  :a)?a  s^descript  i^e  of  t*-e 
Prophet's  imaginative  use  of  materials  at  hand;  Gen  .2:19, Jer . 
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33:24,    Eab.  2:1,      Jer .  2:31,    Mai.  3:8, 

Ex.25  9  27  8  33  18  Ntt.8  4.     In  all  tv,ese     cases  one  would 

expect  run  if  t^e  words    were  used  with  a  strict  logic. 

The  word,  ntn  is  also  used    as  physical  eyesight,  Isa. 

33  17,20,  Ex.24  i:L,  :?AcA  ^.Zech.lO  2,  *fW  un  aroovpm 

Ex.24  11  •    Thus,  we  find    no  fixed  meaning  for  these  words. 

This  is  seen  further  in  IS  .16:7,  w^ere  am   is  used  of 

man's  looking    upon  the    physique,  but  nRi '  describes 

Ya>'we^fs  looking  on  t^e  heart;   in  Ex.24  10  is  used  of 

physical  sig^t  ;  in  24  11,lTnM   is  used  in  t*e  same  sense. 

The  word,  K'3J     is  used  of  tv,e  ecstatic  type  of 

prophecy,  IK. 22  7,  2K.3  11 ,   Isa. 9  14,  28  7,  Jer.23  15, 

IK .18  19' 4C,   IS.  10  5"12,   19  I8"24,   2K.9  11 ,  Jer.  29  2<\ 

Zec>i.l3  4"^.    But  s'iji8  also  used  in     cases  where  one  can 

not  find  a     reference  to  ecstasy,  Eze  .13  ^   ,   in  which  reference, 

'KMi  and  Q'S]jn  see  i  or    Zion  visions     of  peace  pm  R? 

OMnn  certainly  not    a  reference  to  an    abnormal  experience; 

Dt  .18  I5"22;  Kos.12  14,  w- ere  H»3Jis  used  of  "oses,  no 

possible  ec at at ie -meaning ;  Gen .20  7,  Abraham  is  a 

ft  14 

whoee  function  is  to  pray;  1K.1  °;  Amos  7       ,  Amos  disavows 
belon  ing    to  the  professional  o,N,3J  though  tVie  people 

Of., 

think  of  Mm  as  a  Pr  op^et ;  Zecb  .1  4,   7  7,   12.    Thus,  no 

proof  t^at   NMJ  always  had  one  meaning  can  be  offered. 

Certain  ether  facts  indicate  the  fftftft^°in with 

which  V  ese    words  were  used.     Isa. 30  10  indicates  the 
manner  in 

free  and  easy     which  these  words  were  used.     Isa. 30  10 
A 

indicates  t^at  the  v;0rds  R'3J    and   HT n  could  be  used 
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synonymously ,  T^e  same  is  true  in  2S. 24:11.  Tftl  run  KMin 

13  ^  Amos  is  called  a  nTn 

7  12.13,     Dut  Ms  activity  is  described  by  K*un 
But  in  2K.  17:13,  the  two  are  distinct,      nTn-,?D  *R*3.j~}a 
T'*3       ;  yet  in  tv-e  words,  D***}jfl  Mlp 

tVie    v;ord  k'ij   seems  to     include  bothnTn   and  j 
In  Isa.  28:7  we    iind  t>>e  words  rijj    and  MHa 
One    would  ^ave  expected  t>  e  word,     p  in       In  only  one 
reference,-  and  it  is  late  and  priestly,-     do  we  find  a 
clear  cut  distinction,  1  Chr.29:29  .    There  we  find,  n>nn 

»**jn    |ira         and  nTnn 

T^e  one  conclusion  wMcb     cones  from  a  3tudy 
of  the  terns  i.3  t'"at  we  find  a  loose  usage.     Nothing  can 
"be  gained    as  to  t;>e  character  of  t^e  P  rophete  by  a  study 
of  t^ese  words.     T^e  context  alone     decides  t^e  meaning  of 
the  word.     T^e  popular     use  of  words  is  ever     free  and  unres- 
trained.   Tbe  O.T.     is    not     an    exception    to  this  rule. 
Originally,  no    doubt,  the  terms  ^ad  a  fixed  meaning;  but 
life,   in  time,  used  t^em  f*fc4y. 

Second:    The  Great   Hit<  rary B^rop^ets  are  tbe 
outcropping  expression  of  a  long  movement    which  may  be 
described  as    t><e  "m  rp -Israel  Farty,  H  or,   "T^e  13ack-to-  mrp 
Party." 

Israel,  upon    entrance  into     t>ie  "Kult ur lande" 
came  into  contact  wit*  tlie    civilization    of  Palestine, 
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a  selective  syncret ism,   in  whicla  are  discernible  Baby- 
lonian,Egyptian,  Hittite,  Amorite,     and  Canaanite  elements. 
Certain  elementss^e  assimilated, bot>>    objective  and  sub- 
jective.   T^e  cultus,-  altar,   massebah,  Asvera,  holy  tree, 
stone,  and  spring,  ^oly  place,     sacrifice,  feasts,  etc.,- 
sve  adopted  almost     bodily;of  Jer  .  17:  Iff.     YaMveh  assumed 
tve  character     of    Baal,  IS. 26  lyf-  his  worship  was  the 
worship    of  Baal,  of  Jer.  11  13'17,  Ros.ll  2.    TH«  sacred- 
prostitution  cultti^    of  Astarte  likewise  found  its  following, 
Hos.4  13f,9  10,     Amos  2  7f« 

It     would  be,  perhaps,   too    great  an  assumption 
to  suppose  that     t^e  Great    Literary  Brophets  bad  a 
logical  outline  of  all  the  borrowings  of  Israel  from  the 
Palestinian  culture.     But  t^ey  are  part  of  a  reactionary- 
tendency  in  Israel  against  that  culture. 

This    tendency  regarded  t^e  past  as  Israel' 3 
golden  age.    T^en  s^e  was  loyal    to  Ya^we*1,  Amos  5  25, 
I  os  .11  1,  13  4f.,  Jer  .2  lf,  Eze  .20 : 53-38 ,     20  10f., 
23  12>   I9  Jer. 6  16 .     One  of    the  ideals  of  t>e  movement 
was,   "Back  to  ..loses, "     It  came  to  expression  especially 
in  the  Deuteronomic  Reform.     It  meant  in  reality,  "Back 
to  Ya^weh , "     as  against  tv,e  Canaanite  culture,  especially 
as  seen  in  certain  aspects  of  the  cultus.     TMs  character 
Of  tHe    movement  is  to  be  seen  in  ttie  l.'azarites  and  the 
Rekabites  Jer.35:lff.     T>e    revolt  of  Elijah  and  Elista 
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the  -principle 

in  Israel    was  really  a  gainst^ Baa lyyin  favor  of  ni.V 

of    :'oses.    David  sought  to  build    a  temple  for  Yabweh. 

after  a  Canaanite  example.    lut  a  member  of  tMs  tendency 

of  thought  reminded  the  king  tvat  Yabweh  dwells  only  in  a 

tent.    Tv  e  propvets     expressed  the  same  sentiments, 

of  rosea,  Jer. 2  23f.,  Eze.20  27fff     i3a. 2:6-18,   30  15,  if 

not  in  t>e  same  form.     Jeremiah  especially    t^oug^t  of  the 

temple  and  its  cultus  as  unmosaic,     non-YaV|webi  st  its,  and 

bostile  to  true  piety,   7:21-23;  6  20  11  15. 

T^e  Great  Literary  Prop1,  ete    pitted  tbemselves 
P'noenician^- 

against  tv  is^anaanitej  influence.    They  regarded  it  as 

harlotry,  Jer.3:lff      Jer,12:16f,   Jer  .13:26,  Eze.l6:15ff; 

23:43ff .     It  constituted  for  tvem  a  serving    of  ot^er  gods, 

15f 

Jer.l6:llff,  18  .It  but  resulted  in  provoking  Yabweb 

to  \vrat>i  against  bis  people,  Jew. 32:30-35;     Amos  3:13ff. 
Eze.5 :llff . 

"And  (tv-ey)   s><all  know  that  I  (am)  Yabweb  in 
tbe    being  of  t^eir    slain  in  the  midst  of  t^-eir 
idols  round  about  their    altars,   on  every  high 
*ill,  on  every  tip  of  the  mountains  ,  and  beheatb 
every  green    tree,  and  under  every  tbick  terebinth., 
w^ere    t>>ey  gave  (tViere)  a  secret  of  pleasantness 
to  tVieir     idols,"  Eze.3:l6. 

T>ie  slogan    of  tbe  Great  Literary  Prophets  was, 

"Eack-to-YaV'web^"  not     in  wisdom,  nor  in  ricV.es,  but  in  t>ie 

e 

knowledge  of  Yabweb  in  terms     of    rightousness,  justice, 
and  loving  kindness,  is  true  glory  to  be  found,  Jer. 9:23-24, 
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Kos  .10 :12  .The  Knowledge     of  Yahweh  should  "be  as  instinctive 

for  Ya^'we*  ■  s  people  as  t^e  migration  of  t^e  birds,  Jer.8  7. 

Ya^we^  ever  urged  Kis  people    to  obey  His  voice,  Jer. 

11:6;  Jer.26:16ff,  but  t^ey  h  ave  failed.    They  have  trusted 

rather  In  men,   Isa.31:lff.  They  have  plowed  wickedness, 

Hos. 12:13.    Therefore  punisvment  will  come    upon  tv,em, 

Amos  2:6-8,  Jer .9:25-26,  Hob  .12 : 14-1 5,   Jer .8 : 13 ;16 : 13  ; 

However,  the  days  will  come    when  Yahweh  will  make  a  new 

covenant,-  a  covenant  of  the    1  enrt,-  with  Fis  people, 

Jer  .31-33,   (Except  31:14-26,  31:35-37  exilic  additions.) 

T^en  will  Yahweh  reign  supreme  at  Jerusalem;  many  peoples 

will  seek  Him    t>^ere,   Isa.2:2ff.    Tben  Will  He  give  His 

people  a  ne,,:  heart,  t'-'at  t^ey  may  "walk  in     (His)  statutes, 

and  keep  (His)   ordinances,   and  do  then:  and  they  shall  be 

(His)  people  and  (He)  will  be  their  God." 

a 

T>*us  we    see  in  t^e  Brop^et     "Return-to- Yahweh" 
platform.     It  was     an  insist®  nee     on  t>  t   moral  lav;,  on 
absolute  loyalty  to  Yahweh. 

TMe  "Back-t  o- Yahweh"  movement  found  more  favor- 
able expression     in  the  South,   in  Judah,  than  in  the  North. 
T^e  desert-like  character  of  t^  e  country  may  have  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  tendency.     In  spite  of  Solomon's 
efforts,  and  the  character  of  the  temple,     and  its  hybrid 
cultua,  ,  tve  Jerusalem-cult  remained  a  purer     type  of  Yahweh-- 
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cult.    T^e  ark  %iad  its     seat  t^ere:  it  was  a  Yahweh  symbol; 
kept  free     from    Canaanite     influence.    T^at  the  tendency 
for  reform  was  kept  alive  t>>ere     is     seen    in  the  reaction 
against  ithaliah^  Baal  cult,   2K.11,   and  in  t^e  Reform  of 
Joelah.    Thus,  fhia  movement  was     stronger  in  t>i(j  South. 
It  is  not     surprising    that  Amos,   Isaiah,   Jeremiad  and  Ezekiel 
came  out  of  Judah .    Eosea,  a  Benjamimit e ,     was  close  enough 
to  -;ome     into  contact  with  t^e  stronger  reform  tendency 
of    V-e  South. 

T^e  prophetic  condemnation  of  tv,e    cult  us  of  its 
day,  Amos  5:21-24;  ^os.6:S,   Isa. 1:11-17,  Jer.7,  Eze  .20 227-31, 
was  an  advanced  expression  of  t-  is  backlying  sentiment.  It 
was  a  reaction  against  t^e  cultus  on  fhs    basis  that  it 
was  in  reality  tv-e  cultus  of  Baal,  Jer. 2:20-25,  Jer  .11:17; 
17:2,  :Tos. 2:3,  13;  4:12-14.    the  treat  literacy 

prophets,  fhe  leaders  and  articulators  of  this  tendency,  ex- 
pressed loyalty  and  service  to  Yahweh  in  terns  of  the  moral 
lav/,     in  terms  of  t^eir  conception  of  bis    holy  character. 

Kow  a3  part  of  tvis  reaction  against  the  Canaanite 
Culture  we  may  assume  a  rejection  of  the  ecstatic  practices 
of  the  older  □  by  the  Qrert  Literary  Prophets.  Jeremiad 

gives  a  Mnt  of  this  in  2:8,  !)933     imi  9+9*T3nTl 
Isa.  28:7-10  maybe  so  interpreted. 

(l)  Jer.l9:3ff  is  a  later  addition.     It  does 
indicate,  vov/ever,   t-  e  character  of  the 
. cultus. 
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T^ere  was  again    and    again  t-^e  introduction  of 
foreign  culture  in  Israel,   of.    A*az,  :.:anas'3e>i .    But  t^ere 
were  likewise  periods  of  reaction  toward  a  puree  Yabweh  cult, 
ef.  Kezekiah,   Isaiah,  Josiah  .    Back  of  t^ese  movements  to- 
ward reform,   imperfect  t^o  t>  ey  were,   must  v>ave  "been  a  llosaic- 
Yahweh  group,   in  sentiment,  if    not  in  definite  organization. 
Movements  of    t^is  nature  do  not  spring  ap  in  a  moment;  tv<eir 
background  ^as    a    certain  age. 

In  Jer.  23:13f ;     the  conde  mnation  of  t;,e  prophets 
of  Samaria  i?,-   5>pf'  n»     *0P'««  tfttUa 
T^e  propvets  of  Jerusalem  have  yielded  to  tve  same  influences, 
]^ni     sjlKJ    ,  T^e  prophetic  reaction  against 

t- e  professional  Prop-ets,  who  made  use     of  ecstasy,  dreams, 
divination,   may  be  thought  of  as  in  part  due  to  tVie  fact  that 
t^ey  felt  th&t  t^ese  practices  were  Canaanite,   foreign  to 
Yahweh,  Jer  .14: 14;  29:26;  Isa.8:19;  lize.  12:24;  13:l-10a; 
ef  .Dt. 18:9-13. 

It  is  really  the  background  for  t^e  interpretation  of  ' 'ic . 
3:8;  and  tv<e  historical  kernel     of  IK. 18  expresses  t^e  same 
thought     in  the     contrast     of  Elijah     with  Ms  contestants, 
the  Prophets  of  Baal. 

Back  of  the  Or  at    Literary  Prophets  is  a  long 
movement  for  a  purer  Ya^we^ -religion .     It     vias  a  "Baok-to- 

mrw  party.     it  found  its  following  in  tbose  laymen,  priests, 
and  prophets,  whose  sentiment  was  hostile  to  t*"e  culture  of 
Canaan,  and  its    a33iriilation  by  Israel,   so  far  a3  t^ey  could 
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discern  and  understand  t^e  process.    The  Great  Literary- 
prophet^  expressed       leaders  the  sentiment  of  t^is  move- 
ment,   A)  part  of    tve  reaction  is  their  refusal  to  engage 
in  t^e  ecstatic  exercises    ^hieh  both  theD*N*^3    of  Yahweh 
and  of  Eaal,  practised.    These  figures  had  deep  reli.;ious 
experiences;  but  t^e  data    at  vand  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  experiences    were  normal. 

Third:     The  differences  between  tVle  Great  Literary 
prophets  and     the  Professional  Prophets  are  to  be  explained 

as     the  differences  between    the  non-ecstatic  and  the 

1st 

ecstatic,   tve  "Back-t o- YahwehJJ  and  tve  professional  represent- 
ative of  t^e  popular  party,   which  sponsored  the  adoption 
of    foreign  influence. 

I     do  not  mean  to  say  tvat  the  only    issue  at 
stake  for  the  Great  prophets  was  the  matter     of  ecstasy; 
they  probed  deeper  than  externals.     But  these,  figures  do 
represent  a  move-nent     ^ia^  was     opposed  to  any  foreip;n 
influence,-  a  move  nent  whioh  sought  after  a  pure  Yah  web  i  g  ui . 
Consequently,  the  ethice  of  the  popular  party,  and  the 
practises  of  it  3  religious  leaders,   the  Professional  prophets, 
were  regarded  a3  hostile  to  t'e  nature  of  Yahweh. 

What  is  to  be  the  test  of  the  true  propv,et?  In 
reply  to  this  query  we  shall  need  to  answer  tViig  ot^er 
question,  Irhat  test   is     found  in  the  0.  T.  itself?  The 
material  with  whic*  we  va7e  to     do  is  found  in  t»-ese 
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references,-  Jew  .23:16-22;  23:25-32;  23:6-9;  14:13-15; 

I aa.  30:10-11;  Amos  3:7;  7:llf;  Hoe.  6:5;  Eze.  14:9; 

Eze.  13:l-10a;  Mic4  3:5-3;  fit,  13:20-22;  13:1-3;  5»,12:6-8. 

The     opposition  between  tve  "Back-to-Ya^weh"  prop- 
bets,  and    tve  so-called  Professional  Prophets  summarized 
itself    into  tv>e  judgment  on  the  part  of  tlie  former  tv,at 
the  latter     .vere  not  inspired    by  Yahweh,     One  quotation 
will  suffice  to  indicate  tvi3  fact,- 
Jer.  2-,:  29- 31 

29:     Is    not  t^us  my  word  like  fire,   whisper eth 
Yahwe*1,  and  like  a  hammer  it  breaketh  in 
pieces   (the)  rock. 

30:     Therefore,   Devoid  I  (am)     against  t^e  prophets, 
wMspereth  yahweh,   stealers  of  my  words,  each 
one     from  his  friend. 

31:  Behold  I  (am)  against  tve  prophets,  whispereth 
Yahweh,  t^e  ones  taking  their  tongues,  and  they 
say,  He  whispereth. 

Yet,   tve  Professional  prophet  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  rn.VDKi      v>e  spoke  in  the  name  of  Yahweh ;  he  denounced 
hifl  opponent,   cf .  Jer  .23 .    He  was  convinced  t^at  Yahweh  bad 
sent  hieu     But  all  these  stipulations  t^e  Literary  prophet 
maintained  as  hia  own    credentials.    To  him  the  Professional 
prophet  was  a  "Lying  Prophet  V/^at  test  was  advanced 

for  t^e  description     of  ti"e  false  P  ropViet ,  or,   of  the  trae 
propvet  of  YaVroeh?    Three    tests  seem  to  have  been  advanced, - 
djom;  content;  appeal  to  bistory. 

The     true  Yahweh -pr  op 10  et  speak3  a  message  of  doom. 
Certain  passages  advance  this  test.     In  Jer.  23:5-9,   the  test 
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la  f- at  t^e  message  be  that  of  "Unveil,"  verified  by  history. 
Jer.  28:6-9 

6.  Even  Jeremiah,  t^e  prophet,   said,  amen.    Thus  may 
Yah we*  do;  Yavweh  establish  thy  words  which  thou 
prophesiet* ,   to  cause  to  return  (the)  vessels  of 

the    house  of  Yahweh,   and  all  those  of  the  captivity, 
from  Babylon    unto  this  place. 

7.  However,  hear,   I  pray,     thia  word,     which  I  speak 
in  thy  ears,  and  in  the    ears  of  all  the  people. 

8.  The  prophets  which  were  before  Die  and  before  thee 

of  old1    even  they2  prophesied  against 3  many  countries 
and  against  great  kingdoms,   of  battle,     and  of  evil, 
and    of  pestilence. 

9.  The  prophet  who  prophesieth  of  peace,  by  the  coming 
(to  pass)  of     the  word  of    the    prophet,  know  the 
prophet,  that  Yahweh  sent  him  in  truth. 

But  the  'prophets    who  prophesy  peace  for  Israel  speak 

falsehood,  Jer.  14:15-15. 


Jer.  14:  13-15 

13.  Then  said  I,   ah1.  Yahweh,  behold  the  prophets  say  to 
them,  not  shall  ye  3ee  sword,  and  famine,   not  shall 
it  be  to  t>'ee,   for  peace  and  truth2  will  I  give  to 
thee  in  this  place. 

14.  Then  said  Yahweh  to  me,  Falsehood,  the  prophets 
prophesiers  in  my  name;  not  have  I     sent  them,  and 
not  have  I  commanded  them,   and-  not     did  I  speak  unto 
them:  a  vision  of  falsehood,   and  divination,  and 
nothingness  ,  and  deceit2  of    t^eir  heart,  prophesiers 
(they)  to  you. 

15.  Therefore  tVias  saith  Yahweh  against  the  prophets,  the 
prophesiers  in  my  name1,  and  I  not  did  I     send  them, 


8.    X.ifrWt»  "from  the  age".    2.  To    bring  out 
the   .  *  3.  Read  ^     4.  Read  "  n* 

13.  1.  Delite.  with  2.  Read  noaii 

14.  1.  Read    7  7X       2.  Read  nWlft 

15.  1.     lxx  delites        ' D»KUn 
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yet  t^ey  say  ,    sword  and  famine,  not     shall  they  "be  in 
V  is  land,- 

By  sword  and  by  famine  svall  t^ese  prophets  be  consumed. 
The  same  test  i 3  implied  in  Amos  7:16f .     It  is  stated 
again  in  Eze.  13:l-10a 

Eze.  13:l-10a 
1  .  And    tv«e  word  of  Yahwoh  name  unto  me  saying, 

2.  Son  of  man,  prop"1  esy  against1    the  prophets  of  Israel, 
the  ones  prophesying2,  and     say  to  them*,  Hear  the  v/ord 
of  Yahweh : 

3.  Tv,us  saith  Yahweh1,  v/oe  unto  the  prophets2, - 

4.  Like  foxes  in  the  desolated  (places)  thy  prophets  of 
Israel1 . 

5.  (A  later  addition,  or  out  of  it?  original  context.) 

6.  They  hare  seen  falsehood  and  lying  divination,  tv>e  ones 
saying,  v/^ispereth  Yav  weh ;    but  Yahweh,  not  aid  he  send 
them;  yet  they  hoped  to  cause  the  word  to  stand. 

7.  Have  ye  not  seen  a  false     vision,   and  a  divination  of 
falsehood  have  ye  not  spoken,  because  ye  say,  whi spereth- 
Tahweh,  but  I,  not  ^ave  I  spoken. 

8.  Therefore  twus  saith  Yahwehl,  because     Ye  have  spoken 
falsehood,  and  have  seen  lies,   therefore,  behold  I  am 
against  you2. 

9.  And  my  hand  I  will     cause  to  extend1  against2  the 
prophets,     the  ones     seeing  falsehood,  and    t^e  ones 
divining  falsehood;     in  the  secret  of  my  people  not 
s,oall  t^ey  be,     and  in  tve  writing  of  the  h0use  of 
Israel  not  shall  t^ey  be  written,   and  unto  t^e  land,  of 
Israel  not  3v,all  they  come,     and    t^ey  shall  know3  that 
I   (am)  Yabv/eh4. 

10.  Because,   even  because  they  deceived  my  people,  saying, 
peace,     and  not  is  there  peace, - 


2.  read    °>V  Delite    Mix  dkj 

2. read    ??;  3.  read  IIHM 


15.     2.  ?tc*really 

8.  1.  Delite  MT1 

9.  1.  Read 

4  .  Delite  , 
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These  quotations  seem  to  justify  t^e  position  that  t^e 
test  of  true  prophesy  was  a  message  of  Doora. 

But  t^e  0.  T.  seem3  to  know  likewise  t^e  test  of 
Content.    TV>e  test     of  tVie  message  is  its    value, - 
Jer.  23:  25-32 


> 


1 
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Jer.  23:  25-32. 


25.  I  hart    heard    what  the  prophets  have  said,  tna 
ones  prophesying  in  ray  name  falsehood,  saying, 

I  vave  dreamed,    I  have  dreamed. 

26.  How  long  shall  it  "be  in  the     *eart  of  t'-e 
propvets,   prophesiers  of  the  deceit,  even  prophesiers 
of  tve  deceit  of  the  heart? 

27.  T^e  onei  thinking  to  cause  nay  people    to  forget 
my  name  by  their  dream3    whioh  they  relate,   each  to 
hi ^  companion,  even  as  their  father 8  forgot  my  name 
for  Baal  . 

23.  The  prophet  who  has    a  dream,  let  him  relate  hie 

dream1;  but  whoever  hag  my    word,  let  him  speak  ray 
word  faithfully.     V/hat  to  the  straw  tv,e  grain? 
w"1"1  i  sp  e  r  e  t v  vaVi  we>i  , 

29-31      Jere  miawC,  but  oat  of  its  context: 

32.         Peloid  I  (am)  against  the  prophseieri  of  dreams 
of  falsehood,  ah  i spa rath  Yahweh,  and    they  relate 
t'  em,     and  cause  to  err  my  people,  by  tveir  falsehoods, 
and  by  t^eir  boast  fulness ;     but  I,   not  did  I  send  them, 
nor  command  them;  neither  do  they  cause  this  people 
to  profit,  w'^ispereth  Yav\veh. 


28  .  1  Read  l07n 
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There  is    a  t>>ird  test    advanced  in  tl,e 
0.  T.,-  tv>e  Appeal  to  Fistory.     TMs  test  la  found  in 
Jer .  28:  6-9,  and  in  Dt .  18:20-22. 
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Dt.  18:20-22. 

20.  But  the  prophet  who    shall    be  arrogant  to 
speak  a  word     in   ay  name  which  not  I  commanded 
>i  i rn  to  speak,   or  who  shall  speak  in  the  name 
of  other   gods,  even  that     prophet  shall  die. 

21.  And  if  th0u  say  in  thy  "Heart,  l  ow  s^all  we 
know  tve  word  which  Yavuveh  spoke  not? 

22.  (If)  t^e     prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of 
YavY/ehf     "but  the  v/ord  is  not,   and  not  does  it 
come   (to  pais).,   it  is  the  v/ord  w*icv  not  hath 
spoken  Ya^weh;  with  arrogance  hath  spoken  it  tv,e 
propvet,  not  shalt  t>'ou  be  afraid  of  him. 

The  fulfilment  of  a  prophet's  word  is  the 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Ms  inspiration. 

These  three  tests  of  the  true  Prophet  are 
advanced,   and  yet,   I  think  that  one  may  question  whether 
or  not  any  one  of  the  prophets  or  0.  T.  authors  approached 
the  problem  on  a  formal  basis.     The  data  which  >>ave  been 
quoted  represent  in  reality,   not  test3  of  prophecy,   as  we 
think  of  test 3,   but  t^e  way  in  which  the  prophets  reacted 
at  t^e  time  being     to  a  practical  situation.     In  that  way 
they  do  picture  t>-e  "False  Propvet,"  and  the  "True."  But 
they  are  not  formal  test3. 

There  is  t^e  so- colled  test  of  the  "Message  of 
Boom."     The  Literary  Prophets  did  condemn  their  opponents 
because  tViey  prophesied  "Peace"  to  the  people,  rather  than 
a  sword.     But  the  condemnation  found     its  basis  in  the  fact 
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t^at     t^e  Professional  Prophet a  were  oblivious  to  the  con- 
sequences ot  an  immoral     situation.    T>«e  Great  Literary 
Propvets  could  preac^  "Heil,"  as  well  as  "Unveil , 
Jer  .  31-33;  Hos.  14:4ff;   Isa.  7;3015;Eze.  18:5-9;  36:1-; 
4  0-48 

T^e  content  of  the  message  is  not  necessarily  a 

■ 

proof  of  its  revealing     the  true  will  or  Yah\ve>i,   IK. 22. 
Tor  can  tV'e  "Appeal  to  History"  be  t^oug^t   of  at  all  time3 
as     valid.     A  prophesy  may  be  fulfilled  in  hi  story,  even 
t^oup;*  it  he  contrary  to  vaviwev«  .     Suc>->  a     fulfilment  would 
be  Tbhweh't  method  of  testing  Israel,  Dt  .  13:1-3 
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Dt.  13:  1-3.  (Heb.2-4) 


1.  If  t^ere  arise  in  your  midst  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  he  give  unto  you  a  sign 
or  a  -wonder, 

2.  And  cornet^   (to  pass)  tve  sign  or  t>'e  wonder,  wMcv» 
"He  spoke  unto     you,   sayin;;,  Let  us  go  after  ofner 
gods,     wfc  om  not  >>ast     t^ou  known,   and  let  us  serve-1- 
t^em: 

3.  l.'ot     3l  alt  tViou  ^earken     to  t^e  words  of  that 
propvet,  or  to  that  dreamer  of  dreams;   for  a 
prover   (is)  Ya'- we"^  your  Jfod  of    you,   to  know 
wViet^erl  ye  love  Ya^we"*'  t'-yftod  with  all  thy  ><eart 
and  with     all     thy  soul. 


2.  1    Read      may  31 

3.  1  A  very  free  translation. 
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T^us  we  find  in  tMfl    rag  sage  TeSt  Number  three 
repudiated,  but  Te:?t  Number  two  upheld. 

We  do  discover,  however,   in  this  controversy 
material  on  the  basis  of  which  a  test  may  be  formulated.  It 
must  be  kept  in    tind,  however,  that  any  such  test  is  a 
modern  statement,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  describe 
the  "true  Ya^weh  prophet,"  a  test,  Which  3eeks  to  use, 
however,  the  dat£  at  v>and, 

T^e  test  of  the  true  Prophet  may  be  stated  as 
follows:    The  true  Prophet  is  one  who  has  organized  Ms 
personal  life  around  the  ideal  of  absolute  loyalty  to 
Yahweh  as  t^e  Holy  God.  7. 

T^e  false  Prophet  is  one  whose  personal  life 
really  presents  a  dissociation.    Th^re  is  the  ideal  of 
loyalty  to  Israel,  a    'ind  of  religious  patriotism.  There 
is  likewise  a  yielding  to  the  unsublimated  instinctive  drives. 

The  data  hare  led  me  to  this  distinction.  The 

true  Prophet  has  as  Ms  ideal  absolute  loyalty  to  Yahweh  as 

the  Holy  God,  the  righteous  One,   Jer.  23:21-22  contain 
thi.3  fact, 

21.  "Not  did  I  send  the  prophets,  "hut  they  ran;  not  did 

I  apeak  unto  them,  but  they  prophesied." 

22.  "But  if  they  stood  in  my  counsel,     then  had  they 

^eard  my  words,  and  my  people  t'^ey  would  have 
caused  to  return*from  their  evil  way,  and  from 
t*e  evil  of  their  doings. 

22.  (l)  Read     ii'si'  'osrnai 
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TMs  loyalty  to  YAhvsto  is     seen  in  Jer  .  23:28.  Because 
tMs  loyalty  is  to  a  Holy  God,  a  God  of  righteousness,  t>ie 
Great  prophets  condemn  t**e  Prophets  who  fail  to  see  t^e  ?ins 
of  Israel,  to  understand  Ya^weV> '  s  attitude  to    t>>ose  sins,  to 
pronounce  t^e  doom  v/^io"^  must     follow    tViose  sins,- 
Jer  .  23:6-9;  14:13-15;  Eze .  13:l-lCa. 

The  words  of  the     "False  Prophets"  are  guided  by 
the  interests  of  the  national  Group.     Thia  means  in  reality 
a  turning  away    from  the  Holy    One  ol  Israel, 
Isa.  30:  10-11. 

10.  Iho  say  to  t^e  seers,  not  shall  ye  see,  and  to  t^e 
prophets,   not  sball  ye  prophesy  to  us    right   (things  ),- 
Speak  to  us  flattering  words,   prophesy  delusion. 

11.  Depart  from  t^e    way,   turn  aside  from  t^e  path,  cause 
to  9ea<J*e  from  before  us  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

Thus  t^e  words  of  tHe   "False  Prophets"  were 
really  an  expression  o^  the  inst inqtive  drive  of  self- 
preservation,   of  group-loyalty,-  a  drive  unsublimated  to 
t^e  moral  ideal.    Yahweh  thu3  became  for  them  a  Foik§-ffOd.  8. 

TbeMFal3e  Prophet"  would  prophesy  professionally. 
His  task  was  based  on  the  instinctive  drives  of  safety  and 

hunger  .    Tlicab  3:5, 

"Thus  Bait*  YahweVi     concerning  the  prophets, 
the  leaders  astray  of  my  people,  the  ones 
biting  <SM.th.  tVieir  teeth,  and  they  call,  Peace; 
but  whoever  giveth  not  upon  tv»eir  mouths, 
they  even  sanctify  a  var  against  Mm." 
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The  True  Yahwe* -Prophet,  however,  spoke  under  t*»e  urge  of 
the  ideal  of  Yahweh. ,  the  Holy  God,  v/ho  demands  righteous- 
ness of  Israel.    liicah  3:8, 

"But     I,   I  am  full  of  Power,  even  t><e  Spirit  of 
YaVnve*,   and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare 
to  Jacob  Ms  transgression,  and  to  Israel  Ms  sin." 

The  true  prophet  had  substituted    for    the  "natural  goals", 
t^e  moral  ideal.    TMs  i-8    the  answer  to  Hertzberg' s  questi 
"Und  die  Frage  1st,  woran    Jerer.iia    fhr  jeweiliges  Wort 
als  r,icvt     von  Jahv/eh,,     icndern  aus  dem  eigenen  Herzen 
>-erruhrend  erkennt" 

One  of  t>>e    results  of    the  failure  of  the 
TFalse  propvet"  to  organize  his  personal  life  around  the 
ideal  of  loyalty  to  a  Holy  Yahweh,  an  ideal  which  had  as 
its  counterpart  a  return  to  YaVlweh,     j.g  to  be  seen  in  his 
engaging     in  practises  which  had  in  reality  a  foreign 
origin.     I  refer  especially  to  Ms  engaging  in  ecstatic 
exercises  .    Jeremiah,  condemned  t^-ese  practises  of  the 
"False  Prophet",     23:  25-32. 

The  "dreams"  resulting  from  the  ecstatic  practise  were 
but  "straw,"  and  not  the  word  of  Yahweh .     They  were  for- 
getting Yahvve^'s  name  for    Paal .    These  "False  prophets" 
speak  out  of  their  own  hearts,   for  their  messages  have 

been  self-produced  by  external    means,  Jer .  23:16-2  2.     (  1 ) 
d 

1)   "Prophet  ufl  tfott,"  p.  112 
1)     See  note  9 
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T^ey  engage    therefore     in  falsehood,  divination,  and 

the  thoughts  of  t^eir  own  mental  consciousness,  Jer .  14:14; 

Eze.  13:l-lCa,  esp.  v.  6,  7.    These  "False  prophets"  are 

therefore  at  best  "di viners , "-  characters    who  continue 

the  original  relation    "between  Q3P  and  ^3  J    Mic .  3:6,  7.  io, 

Their  practises,  their  Method  of  prophecy,  does  not  con- 

11. 

fern  tc  that  of  tve  true  Yahweh  prophet.    Thus  this  so- 
called  "Fal3e  Prophet"  engaged  in  the  traditional  "pro- 
pvetic  exercises,"-  were  they    not  subservient  to  Ms  loyalty 
to  Israel?    He  could  yield  to  tve  instinctive     drives  of 
safety  and  self-preaervat ion .    By  so  doing  was  ve  not  serv- 
ing Israel?    Even  Yavweh  has  Israel's  welfare  at  ^eart. 
"Peace"  must  be  t>ie  outcome  for  t^e  future  of  Israel. 
The  "False  prophet"  had  not     organized  his  personal  life 
around  the  ideal  of    absolute    loyalty  to  Yahweh, the  Holy 
God.    Tv,ere  were,  consequently,   conflict  and  dissociation 
in  Ms  experience.     TV'e  "False  prophet"  had  a  loyalty  to 
Yahweh;  but     it  was  to  Yavweh  as  a  group-god.    T^at  loyalty 
was  not    defined  in  terms  of  the  moral  ideal.    He  therefore 
engaged  in  tv  ose  practises  which,  lead  to  self-suggestion, 
s elf-^ypnosi s ,  hallucination,  etc. 

Put    do  not  the  following  verses  refute  the 
fore-croing  conclusion? 
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Amos  5 :  7 . 

7.    For  not  will  do  tv*e  Lord,  Yahweh ,  a  thing,  except 

>e  lay  bare    ^is  secret  to  big  servants,  the  prophets. 

Hos.  6:  5 

5.    Therefore     I  have  slain  tvem  by  the  prophets 

I  ^ave  hewed  they  by  the  words  of  my  mouth ,  and 
my  judgments^-,  as  light  going  out. 


(1)     Read     11^  '*3»or 

Eze.  14:  9 

9.    And  the  prophet,   if    he  perceived     and  3peak  a  word, 
I,  Yahweh,   deceived    that  prophet,     and  I  will  cause 
my  hand  to  be  extended  against    him,  and  I  will  cause 
him  to  be     destrpyed  from  the  midst  of  my  people, 
Israel. 

Do  t^e  Literary  prophets  not     affirm  here  that 
Yav'weh  3poke  through  the    Prophets?     And    by  Prophets  is  one 
not  to  understand  tv<e  old    □  ?     In    answer    we  must 

remember  that  the  leaders  of  the  "Back- t o-YahwehM  movement 
did  believe  that  Yah w eh  had  had    his  Prophets  J  Such  were 
?'oses  and  Elijah,   for  example.    But  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  Prophets  meant  vere  to  commend    a  group,     which  they 
criticize  and  condemn  elewhere.     They  spoke  these     words  in 
a  practical  way.     The  problem    of  logical  consistency  was 
foreign  to  them.    Their  sayings  must  ever  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  their  (the  sayings' )  background. 

The  differences  then,     between  tv>e     Great  Literary 
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Propvet  and  t^e  Professional  Prophet,   as  seen  in  tve  "Test 
of  True  Prophecy,"  are  data    in  favor  of  seeing  ir  t^e 
former  a  new  prophetic  appearance,  wViose  religious  exper- 
ience was  normal,  as  over  against  the  latter,  the  trad- 
itional prophets,  who  continued    tv>e  abnormal  phases  of 
prophecy,  especially  t^ose  found  in  t^e  ecstatic  practises. 12 
This  was  possible  for  the  latter    because  of  the  dis- 
organization of  t^eir  personal  religious  life. 

Fourth :     A  study  of  ecstasy  itself  leads  to  the 
conclusion  tv<at  its  practise    was  foreign  to  tv,is  nev;  kind 
of  prophet,     tve  "Eack-t o-Ya>'wehw  Prophet. 

In  order  to  treat  t^is  point  adequately    a  special 
study  of  ecstasy  must  be  made  at  this  time.    For  t^at  reason 
tMs     section  will  be    treated  at  greater  lengt1"  than  t^e 
foregoing.  13' 

T^e  origin  of  ecstasy  i3     to  be  found  in  the 

Hittite  Empire.    TMs     statement  is  but  a    tveory;  still  it 

14 

ha3  certain  points     in  its  favor.     From  t^e  Hittites  through 
t>e  medium  of  t^e  Canaanite  tve  practise  of  ecstasy  found  its 
way  into  t^e  culture     o^  Palestine.    T*e  practise  entered 
t^e  religious  life  of    Israel  -s  noted    in  a  foregoing  par- 
agraph ,       it  constituted    one  aspect     of     tv,e  refinement  of 
Israel  at  t^e  hands  of  Palestinian  Culture. 

A  description  of  ecstasy  is  in  order  Vere  .  There 
are,   seemingly,  two    forms  of  ecstasy,  -  the  extreme  form, 
and  the  milder  type  . 
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The  extreme  form  of  ecstasy  i3  quite  common. 

::ost   scholars  of  the  present-day  regard  the 

Canaanites  as  haTing  in  their  mid3t  Ekstatiker  of  this 

type.  ^      As  much  is  to  "be  sp. id  for  the    Arabic  priest  (cf. 

Holeaher,   "Die  Prophetea"  p.  lOf).    In  fact,   ve  find  in  the 

so-called  naturalistic  religion  a   3erie3  of  phenomena 

which  lead  to  the  3ame  conclusion: 

Tie  aufregende    LIusik,  der  immer  leidenscv  af t- 
licVer  werdende  Xanz,  Oder  aher  da3  Vor-sich- 

hinbruten,   dann  der  epilept isehe  Anfall,  bei 

dem  der  :.Ien3ch  am  Bo  den  iiegt,  Gesic^t  und  Glieder 
•    zucken,  die  Adern  anscvwellen,   die  Au(r;en  au3  dem  riopf 
hervortreten  und  die  Stlmme  sich  verandertdas  alle3 
wird  in  zie-lic>   gleic-er  Torm  noch  Heute  in  dem 
naturVolkern  der  verscMedonsten  Has  sen  und  Y/eltteile 
1>eobachtet  and  'ron  ihnen  rellgiofl  gewertet." 

Mere  vt  need  to  note  that  there  will  be  a  condition 

calculated  to  excite  the  emotions,  lead  to  imitation, 
n 

and  to  rAepileptir>  attack.    Hypnosis  may  result,  or 
hallucination,    nervous  exhaustion  is  3ure  to  take  plane. 
Tve  suggestibility  of  the  situation  is  marked.    Tvi3  series 
of  phenomena  produces  the  ecstatic  3tate,  a  condition  wl  ieh 
seem3  very  much  like  hysteria  . 

A  uore  detpiled  account,   or  description  of  thie 
type  of  ecstasy  must  be  ;?iven,   in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  feet  s  at  y-and. 

I  am  dependent  here    on  Greszmann's  "Die  alte  3tauientliche 


(ly.  Cf.  Ven-amon  account. 
(£).  SchMidt  R.G.G.IV  1862 
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GatcMchtesohreibung  und  prophetie  Israels,"  p.  37f. 
The  be3t  modern  parallel  to  tVe  old  ecatatie  is  thought  to 
"be  tvat  of  t^e  Derwi30^  of  t1se    Modern  Orient.     I  shall 
therefor  quote  a  description  of  tve  religious  exeroi Be 8  of 
tvat  order. 

"Viel  beeucht  i3t  die  Tekke  der  veulenden  Derv;i3cve 
in  Skutari.    Da  ordnen  aiftl   etwa  zehn  Derwi3o>>e,  an 
i^rer  Traovt  kenntliob,   in  Stirnreiv-e  dicfct  neben 
einander  und  vooken  nacb  norgenlanrii3Xher  YVeiae  nit 
untergesohlagenen  li<jinen  am  Toden.    An  3ie  sobiie3zen 
sic*  auf  V  iden  Seiten  eir.ige  ;.lov  arr.:.:edaner  in  v;eltliever 
Kleidung,  die  nir:v't  zum  Kloster  ge^oren,  aber  freiwillig 
an  der  Tibung  teilnebmen.    Vqr  r<nen  3teM  der  S«heieh, 
der  das  Ganze  leitet,    E3  fangt  ganz  sanft  an  mit  dem 
gewovnlinVc,n  Gebet,  da3  dem  Ho 3 1  en  tagliob  fun  final 
hotzueagen  befoMen  i3t.    Darauf  folgan  Segen3f ormeln  und 
die  erste  Sure  de3  "orans.    Einer  singt  die  Y/orte  vor,  und 
der  ^];or  antv/ortet  .    Dabei  bev/egt  sic"^  die  gnnze  Kette 
taktmaszig  vornuber  ;.:it   ^ol^er  Cesehmaidigktit ,  dasz 
die  :"anner  trotz  de3  Kookens  nit  der  stirn  den  Erdboden 
berliv,ren.     Da  i  i  ?t  nur  moglioh,   inden  sie  3ioh  dure! 
fe3te3  Ane inanderruoken  gegenseitig  stutzen.  ITa^dem 
die  wo>»l  eine  Stunde  Inng  ,-eubt  tzt,   r.e^t  nan  vom 
Yorv/art  sbeugen  zum  Seitwartsmeigen  des  Rumpfes  uber, 
inner  gleiehmaozlg  ira  Takt,  er3t  langsam,  dann  3riv,neller. 
ITan"^  einer^ Stunde  er^eben  3ir;v-  alle,  und  nun  werden 
dieselben  'Jbun;en  iin%Ste*en  fortgesetzt.    Der  S^'eicV', 
der  bilker  nit  den  Kanden  geklatsobt  hat,  beginnt  jetzt, 
nit  den  Fu3ze  3tanpfend,  einen  besohieunigteren  Takt 
auzugeben.    Von  da  an  werden  die  Dewegungen  immer  3ohneller 
und  Y/ilder,  v/enn  sie  au^-  die  rvyt>"'ni3cv-e  GleioVraasz igke it 
nic^-t  rerlieren.    Der  Rumpf  wird  sov/eit  vornuber,  seitw^rts 
und  nacv-  Mnten  gebeugt ,  al3  e3  voglicb  i^t,  v/a^rend  die 
Arne  snMaff  *1  erunterangen  •    Der  f  ort\vavrende, 
litaneiart ige  Ge3ar.g,  der  die  Ubungen  begleitet,  beste^t 
soVleiszliov<  nur  )'oov  in  den  Morten  des  Glaubens-Bekennt- 
nisse3;  la  ila  ill'allaM  Duro^  die  ir.-.er  wilderer  und 
raselnderen  Dev/egun;-en  v/erden  die  Derv.'i3nv-e  Zuletzt  in 
trunkenen  Taumel  ^erqetzt,  nnd  statt  deutlioh  art ikulierter 
Laute  verninnt  nan  jetzt  nur  nooh  ein  ^eiseres,  keur;Vende3 
Lallen,   d<=3sen  Doppelakte  dem  Glaubensbekenntris  ent spreo^en 
Da  flaut  auf  einen  Wink  de3  Leiters  die  Sc>>nelligkeit  der 
Dewegung  lang3a^  w«4der  ab.     Zwei  JJtunden  hat  s(Je  gedav.eret, 
bi3  der    Ho^epunkt  erreiovt  ist  ;  jetzt  ke^rt  man  allmav,lic* 
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in  f?3t  derselben  Zeit  yon,   fnrioso  gum  oda^io  Zuruok. 
Der  Beheicli  aber  zie^t  3icb  von  der  Ubung  Zuruok  und 
tritt  vor  die  Gebet sniso^e .    Er  i3t  sum  des  beiligen  Geiste^ 
roll,    lit  gottliehen  I-Iraften  wie  mit  Eleketrizitat  p;eladen. 
.Jetz  kann  er  Ton  der  Fulle  der  G-ott^eit  auch  Anderen 
r.itteilen  und  Ilranken^eilnngen  vollbringen.    IToo^  isnuner 
dauern  unterdies  die  "Jbun^en  der  anderen  Lerv/i3obe  an. 
I^re  Abbsio>t  i3t,  eine  leibl i«h-geiet i~e  Vereinigung 
r.it  der  Gott^eit  einzuceven  und  sioV-  duroV»  die  iik3tase 
in  3ie  zn  versetzen.  V/enn  der  Gei3t  verzunkt  i  ?t ,  d^nn 
kov.men  die  ^el  igen  So1  auer  der  Gottbe?>?enveit  i'ber  ivn." 
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This    rather  lonr  description  points  out  what 
seems  to  "^ave  "been  the  manner     of  arousing  the  older  extreme 
type  of  ecstasy.    The  long  exercise  of  uniform  movements, 
speeded  up  from  time     to     time,  v/culd  lead  to  a  state  of 
exhaustion,   self-hypnosis  ,  hallucination  perhaps,  epilepsy, 
and  other  neurotic  ailments.  However,  we  are  to  note 
that  we  have  here  a  situation  in  which  both  suggestion  and 
emotional  tension  of  a    high  order    exist.    Tv>e  affects 
could  easily  ^ave     something  to  do    with  hearing,  seeing, 
or     even     tve     other  senses.    There  may  be     tv  e  possibility 
of  the  imitation  becoming    a  fixed  idea,   so  tvat  the  jerks 
or  "Tics"  would  appear.    Dissociation  could  likewise  result. 
It  would  3eem,    then,   tvat     the  facts  would  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a  case  of  hysteria,   in  3ome  of  its  symptoms, 
for  any  one  of  the  participants.  15. 

But  tViere  is  a  form  of  ecstasy  w^ich  is  somewhat 

16  (l 
milder.    'Th  oiliest  describes  the  experience  of  such  a  case. 

The  person  ^e  names  Lille  Ve .     She  at  times  been  con- 

scious of  a  Presence,  etlleh  experience  was  expressed  in 
certain  physiological  accompaniments.     Cn  March  2,   1913,  s^e 
lay  down  to  sleep,  but  realized  t*>at  she  was  to  ►  ave  a 
sleepless  night.     She  decided  to  try  to  call     up  >-er 
"Meilleur  autre."    She  closed  her  eyes;  the  concentrated 
her  thought  and    will  to  that  end.     After  a  time  she  felt 

(l)  "Int.  to  Pay.  of  Rel        ch  .XVI . 
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a  certain  103s  of  pov;er  to  move    ber  limbs,  plus  sensations 

of  coldness  and  pleasant  numbness.    Tben    s^e  felt  the 

Presence  cross  tve  room.     S^e  described  tbe     event  as 
(1) 

f ollow8 : 

"J'avais  Mer  1' impression  que  mon  etre  spirituel  etait 
libre  des  liens  qui  l'enc>  aiment  a  la  matiere  et  quf  I 
emergeait  dans  une  autre  economie.    Je  n'   ai  pas  eu  la 
perception  I'  Un  dialogue  Die  me  d'un  monologue  vraiment 
parle,  mais  d'   une  sorte  de  liberation,  parce  qu'il 
etait     vena  et  que  je  n'avais  plus  conscience  de  mon 
moi  limite  et  enserre  par  la  matiere.     Sans  effort 
j, etais  comme  con3ciente  d'une  autre  realite  essentielle 
et   immuable  .    Le  mot  de  St-Faul  me  vient  a  la  persie; 
Je  jus  ravi  en     esprit,   se  c  est  dans  mon  corps  on  hors 
de  mon  corps  je  ne  3ais,  Dien  le  sait; 

"Je  n'ai  rien  vu,  rien  entendu,  je  n  etais  ni  endormie, 
ni  evanonie,   et  pourtant  j  otaia  ailleurs  et  j  etais 

autre.         Lorsque  je  repris  conscience  de  mon  moi 

habituel,     je  me  sent  is  tres  faible,   comma  bouleversee 
par  une  tres  forte  emotion,  mais  ajant  beaucoup  de  peine 
a  rj.ali?er  et  a  formuler  u  qui  s  etait  pa3se.    Je  ne  le 
saisis  que  par  1'   impression  laissee,  une  sorte  de 
certitude  absolue  de  la  realite  du  divin. 

"II  me  semble  aujourd'Vui  que  la  vie  e3t  jacile  a 
supporter  vaillamment,  parce  que  j   ai  realise  comme 
jamais  encore  qu  elle  n  est  pas     tout,   qu  elle  n  est 
qu  une  partie  de  la    realite  derniere." 

Tbis  experience  occured  at  irregular  intervals 
until  July    of  t>>e  following    year,-  in  all  31  times. 

It  would  seem    tbat  v;e  >'>ave     in  Lille  Ve  a 
sligbtly^at^ological  constitution.    Her  experience,  no 
matter  ho*  real  to  ><er,     >a3     seemingly  come  about  through 
seI£.bypnosis .     S^e  may    ^ave  bad  a     tendency  toward 
Dementia  Praecox,   an  extreme  form  of  introversion.     T^e  loss 


(1)  Thoulaae,  p.  250 
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of  cutaneous  sensibility  over  part  of  the    "body,  t^e 
partial  loss  of    t^ecapaoity  to  receive   3ense  impress- 
ions, and  of  tve  ability  to  engage  in  voluntary  activity, 
are  "ecstatic  data"     for  which     tv>e     facts  of  hysteria  seem 
to  account. 

Do  we  find    any  data  in  t^e  Prophetic  Movement 

similar     to  either  form  of  ecstasy?     I     tMnk    that  one 

h 

may  conclude  t^at  tVie  older  ITebi  •  ismus  was  ecstatic.  The 
follov/ing  data  may  be  marshalled  as  proof  of  th&f  statement. 

There  came  a     time  in  tve     development  of  the 
Prophetic     ovement     w^en     t^e  members,-  some  of  them  at 
least,-  joined  ^ands,   lS.109ff;  1918ff,  2X.2.    They  bad 
a   Header,  wv  om  t^ey  regarded  as  "Ma  st  er ,  ■  2K.2^  6^.  It 
would  seem  tViat     V  e3e  groups  were  not  bound    to  any 
abstinence.     They  3eem    to  have  v,ad  seers,  perbaps  tatoos, 
on  tv-eir  foreheads,   or    breasts.     It  would  appear  that 
a  kind  of  "Raserei,"  or  ecstasy,  reigned  among  them, 
1S.1010  19l8ff.     In  order  to  call  forth  the  excitation 
more  readily,   t^ey  used  t^e  ordinary  means,   3ucb  as,- 
music,   IS. 10s  2K.3     ,  the  dance,   IK. 18     .     It  may  be  that 
fasting  and  intoxicating  drinkwere  also  used  to  the  same 
end.     T^us  one  could    better  understand    the  complete 
nakedness  which     often  "cane  upon"  these  figures,  1S.19:24. 

T">"e  form  of    t>'e    ecstasy  may  hare  been  at  times 
8omev/^at  mild;  but     as  a  rule  it  was  of  the  more  violent 
nature.    T^ere  was     a  seemingly  revolutionary  transforrna- 
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tion  of  t^eir  inner-man,   so  to  speak,  IS. 10   .     If  IK. 18 

may  be  thjft  of  as  applying  al30  to  the  Yahwe  Prophets  there 
existed  the  self -wounding  as  means  to  ecstatic  condition. 
The  ecstatic  swarmed  in  tMs  raging-state     over     the  Mils 
1S.192*5.    At  the  end  of  such  an  act  ve  remained  seemingly 
unconcious,   paralyzed  on  tv<e  ground,  IS. 19:24.     Or  "he  wan- 
dered off  into  some    unknown  valley,   or  mountainous  section, 
wbere  ^e,    in  an  exv  austed  state,   died,    2K.2"1"   ,   or  at  least 
met  with  serious  injuries  because  of  his  semi-conscious 
condition.     In  sue10     a  state    the  subject  lay  naked  all 
night,  IS . 19 24 . 

These  are  not  all     the  references  wh  ich  one 
might  give;  but  they  suffice  to  indicate  tv,at  the  Israel- 
it  ic    prophet  of  the  Old  I'ebi'ismus  was  an  ecstatic.  He 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  methods  design^P-      to  produce  that 
condition,-  music,   the  dance,   loud  cries,  wounds,  and 
night-meet ir.gs  .     TMs  fact  led  to  an  excitation  of  the 
feelings,     and  t^e     greatest  possible  tension     of  the 
nervous  system.    Exhaustion    would  follow,  if    t>>e  process 
wae  continued.     It  is    apparently  quite  similar     to  the 
modern  Derwisch  system. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  t*e    foregoing  facts ?17, 
V.e  may  say  quite  easily  that  we    have  here  an  explanation 
on  the    part  of  the  author    of  data  according  to  the 
psychology  of    the  author's  day.    So  Stade,-^ 

(!)    "Bib.  Theol.  A.T."     p. 123 
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"Den  Glauben,  da 3  ein  Zelne  Ilensn^en  von  eihem  Geist 

oder  Gott  durcto  Incorporation  in  le3itz  genommen 

3ind,  teijt  die  Religion  Israels  ala  ein  Erbe  aus  der 

a  no  ml  o  animiatiee'han  Vargangenl  eit  r.:it  alien  anderen  alten 

Relif.i  onen. " 

All  of  tl  is    may  "be  quite  true;  on  fhe  ot^er 
^snd  it  does  not  explain  tve  facts  themselves  as  we 
haTe  t^em  1&km  a  psychological  point  of  view,-  I  refer  to 
mo  de  r n  p  3  ynh  ol  ogy  • 

The  ordinary  psych  olo;;ioal  explanati  cn.3  wMch 
are  offered  are  a 3  follows,   if  I  may  give  t*em  a3  examples. 

H&Wfthf*  (Die  Irop^eten  p. 9)  explains  lS.19:18ff 

thuat- 

"Diese  voile  Er;3cv6pfung  ist  das  nor  male  Ergebnis 
der  i.a3zl03er  Uberspannig  de3  Afrektes;  ein 
bewusztlo^er  Sc'laf  musz  dann  die  verbrau3hten 
:.erve?ikr?  fte  wieder  he rat ell en  . " 

Or,  Gunkel, 

"Die  Prop  he  ten,  p.  4,-w     "Ekstase  iat  ein  eigentum- 
lic^er  Zuatand  de3  Geiste3  urid  Korper3,  der  uber  den 
i;en3Cv-en  fallt,   wenn  er  von  einer  Empfindung  aufs 
tie*  ste  er -riff  en  iet.- 

Once  again,-  Allwohn,  p.  47  in  Bei^efte  zu  Z  A  W, 

1926,- 

"Die  Bketaefl  ist  also  eine  Steigerung  de3  Gefiihis 
unter  Auaeehaltung  aller  Hemmungen,   die  son3t  im 
denkenden  Bewusztsein  oder  im  bewuszten  Willen 
vorv,anden  sind.    Die  Ekatase  i3t  eine  Iloohst apannuog 
der  Seele  uber  dafl  normale  Lewusztsein  Mnaus,  die 
desv Rib  nur  denn  Jorkomraen  kann,  wenn  die  1'rfiillung 
nit  V/irkl ic^keit svor stellungen  und  praktiso^en 
V/illenr icV. tungen  brlicMg  geworden  iat 

In  all  of  tbese  explanations  we  find  that 
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ecstaiy  la    accounted    for  as  an  abnormal    excitation  of  the 
emotions,  which  results  in  an  inhibition  of  th«  activity  of 
intellect,  and  a  seeming     shattering  of  self-consciousness. 

So  far,    30  .^ood.    But     I  wonder  if  a  far  better 
explanation  would  not  be  that  we  v,ave  here  cases  of  hysteria? 
The  exci  tabil  it}'-  and  suggestibility  involved,  not  to  mention 
the     various  ot^er    symptoms  ,  seem  to  point  in  that  direction. 

I  have  found  only  one  direct  attempt  at  such  an 
explanation,  and  a  hint  relative  to  the  possibility  of  3uch 
an  explanation,  among  0.  T.  scholars. 

Hans  Schmidt  wrote  in  the  R.  G.  G,  Vol.  IV,  page 

1862,   1910,   the  following     statement:  ' 

"Es  ist  ein  gemiinsamer  Zug  aller  Religionen,  auf 
einer  bestimmten  Stufe  ihreT  Entwic kluing  das 
payohlach  Abnorme,   Wahnsinn,  Epilepsie,  Hysterie, 
und  Schwermut    als  von  der  Gottheit  ,j;ewirkt  anzuaahen 

row  it     is     true    that  we  do    not    have  a     direct  application 

of     tvis    method  of  explanation  to  t><e  Prophetic  Consciousness. 

Yet,   indirectly  it  hints  that   such     an    explanation  is  possible. 

T^e  direct  attempt,-  and  the  only  one  of  which  I 
know,-  Explain  ecstasy  as  Hysteria  is  that  one  found     in  W. 
Jacob!     (M.D.),   "Die    Ekstase  der  ulttestamentli chen  Pr opheten, ■ 
1920,  ::unchen,J .  P.  Bergman n. 

As  a  hint  relative  to  Dr.  Jacobi's  method  of 
procedure  I  shall  girt  several  quotations: 

MEs  kommt  sehlieszlicb  sowohl  beim  ICkstatiker  wie  beim 
Tysteriker  unter  der  Y/irkung  hochgradiger  Affekts- 
steigerung  zu  bestimmten  Zentralen  Storun^en,  die 
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bewirken,  da3z  beide  die  HerracYiaft  uber  ivre  Gefuhie, 
VoP8t% Hunger  und  Willena  Handlungen  verlieren.  Vollig 
ersnv  bp.  ft    werden  3ie  von  den  auf  sie  e instur-r.enden 
Asgoziat ionen,   die     den  C^arakter  wilder  Kalluzinat i onen 
und  Illu3ionen  annev'men,   bezwun^en.    Da  3  Urteilsverrnogen 
list  dann  ge3r;Viwaovt :  Wav,rne%muntf  ■  und  Einbil^ung,  \7irk- 
lickheit  und  S^ein  verscrhwi-rrten  ineinander,  "bis 
so^lieszli^  vollige  Verwirrung  und  individuelle  Aufl'o3ung 
f olgen- 

MFur  die    :.:a3ie  der  ekstatisrV-er  Tanzer  ver  so*- winde  n  die 
"bei  Beginn  de3  Tanzeg  vor^andenen  religiosen  A330Z iat icnen 
rre1- ovnl  iov   bnici  unter  aer  aligemeinen  Verwirrung  des  Bewu3zt- 
sein3.    ITur  bei  wenigen  verdin^tet  jiov  die  religiose 
Vorstellung  unter  aut  osuggegtiver  V/irkung  zu  voller 
Deutliohkeit  und  au3zert  sich  als  lebhafte  Halluzinat  ion 
oder  in  sinmroll  ekstat i3^er  Rede  oder  Ilandlung. 

"Auf  Eezie^ung  zur  Hysterie  wei3t  auch  die  p3yovi3ch 
infekti*0  3e  :craft  der  ekitat i3i>ien  Zu3tande  hin.    Kier  wird 
3owohl  der  mao;,tige  Einflusz  der  Imitation  al3  auoh  der 
"u~~e3tion  wirksnm  .   .   .   .  Es  ^andelt  Bioti  vier  in  erster 
Linie  urn  affektive  Erregung3  -  Zustbnde,   die  dl*  ner?03 
disponierten  Leuten  durn^  den  Anblick  koiiTul3i vj.3ov,er 

3teri3cV<er  Zust^nde  oder  hyateri  sr^er  Delirien  erzeugt 
werden.    ^3  bedsrf  v/o^l  bei  reizbaren  naturen  oft  nur     de3  ' 
aller^eringsten  An3to3ze*;,   am  in  dem  reizbaren  GeMrn 
ortli.?v-e  Reizungen  au3zulo3en." 

It  13  my  purpoge  to  investigate  the  interpretation 
wMc*1  Dr.  Jacob!  repre3enta. 

We  find  the  practise  of  ec3ta3y  in  the  older 
~:ebi'igmu3.    How  3v<all  we  interpret  the  data?    iv«ere  are 
faotg  v/v'i^  lead  one  to  t^e  conclusion  tv>at  tho3e  da.ta 
da3cribe  a  condition  of  hysteria.     In  this  respect  we  shall 
need  to  oon3ider  Saul,  Elijah,  llisha,   "Lands  of  Propheis," 
and  Samuel . 

A.  Saul. 

Saul  wa3  not  a  jrofe33ional  Prop'-  et.    He  appears, 


however,  to  h^-re  participated  in  the  prophesying  of  t* 
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of  the  Prophets.    He  was  capable  of  inducing    the  ecstatic 
condition.     Do  we  find  any  facts    which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  a  patient    wit*     the  malady  of  hysteria? 

First     of  all,  what    was  v'is  disposition  or 
temperament?    From  lS.llilfi,   and  IS. 16:14  we  may  conclude 
t^at  he  wa3  an  extrovert- introvert ,   a  type  which  is  3urely 
open  to  the  malady.    But  what  evidence  do  we  Vlave  relative 
to  Ms  mental  3tates,   at  various  periods  of  hie  lite? 

It  would     seen    t^at  Saul  v;as  excitable.  When 
he  ^eard  of  t>>e  attack  of  the    Ammonites  upon  Jabesh- 

gilead,   "t^e  Spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  Saul  

and  hi  3  anger  was  kindled  greatly, "  16.  11  . 
When  Samuel  came  not  at  the  set  time  to  offer  up  a 
aacrifiCi,  Saul  found,  it  impossible  to  wait  for  the  seer. 
He  at  once     decided  to  offer     for  himself,   lS.13:8ff ,  a  sacrifice. 
Under  t^e  strain  of  an  important  campaign  we  see  t^is  king 
making  a  hasty,  and  foolish  vow,   IS. 14:24.    When  he  dis- 
covers t^at  hig  30n  ^as  broken  t^e  same  vow  inadvertantly, 
him  would  he  not  ^ave     spared,   IS .14:4 Off.    He  became 
"very  wrot*M  when  he  found  that  he  had  a  rival  in  t^e  hearts 

Q 

of  hi3  people,  IS. Id   .     The  absence  of    a  guest  from  his 
banquet  table,   against  whom  he  planned    evil,   caused  a  fit 
of  passion,   IS.  20: 30.    Y-^en  fte  receives  unwelcome  nev/3 ,  he 
falls  upon  *is  length  on  t^e  ground,   IS. 28:20.    Rather  than 
fall  into  t>>  e  hands  of    the  enemy  he  takes  hie  own  life, 
1S.314.    T>»ese  texts,-  and    I  >>ave  sought  to  select  them 
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with  due  regard  to  the  character     of    tVie  sources,-  picture 

the  fact  t^at    Saul  in  the  mind  of  tradition  wa3  a  man  who 

might  "be  described  a 3  excitable.    One  wonders  whether  he 

could  have  been  a  true    Hebrew  without  this  characteristic. 

He  appears    to  v,ave  been  melanch olic  .    An  evil 

14 

Spirit  from  Yahweh  falls  upon  him,-  IS. 16  .  In  order  to 
escape  t^e  mood  he  uses  the  remedy  of  music,  lS.16:16f . 
This  spirit  leads  him  to  prophesy,  IS.  18:10.  He  broods 
over  the  problem  of  ridding  himself  of  his  rival,  IS. 20. 
He  broods  like-vise  over  the  fate  of  Ms  kingsh  ip,  IS  .20 . 
Danger i  beset  him  on  all  sides.  He  falls  into  melancholic 
states . 

Saul  is  suggest i ole .    When  he  comes  into  contact 
with  the  ecstatic     groups,   >»e  falls  into  t>»e  ecstatic  state 
himself,   lS.10:9ff;  19:l8ff.    nothing  seems  clearer  than 
the  fact     t^at  he  was  open    to  V  e  power  of  suggestion. 

Saul  was  at  times     irritable.     So  we  might  inter- 
pret, IS. 20:30. 

A  person    who  is   suggestible,  excitable,  melancholic, 
and  irritable,   is  tve  type  to  whom  hysteria  is     an  easy 
possibility.      Such  was  the  case  with  Saul. 

What  was  the  cause     of  Saul's  hysteria?  Hysteria 
may  be  caused  late  in  life,  that  is    after  30,-  by  some  severe 
difficulty.     The     disposition  of  the  person  must     be  3uch  a 
one  as  we    have  already  found  Saul  to  have  possessed.     I  think 
that  Saul  faced  such  a     difficulty  in  a  two-fold  way.     It  was 
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a  difficulty  which     would  have     been  a  kind  of  shock    to  him. 
First,  the  break    with  Samuel,   13.15.    Fhe  record  is  certainly 
a3  it     now  exists  marked  by    th  e  reaction  of  later  hands. 
But  it  does     seem  to    *ave  as  a  kernel  the     fact  that  for 
some  reason  or  ot^er  Saul  fell  out  with  Samuel,     and  it  may 
be,  with  that  section  of  the  Yahweh- Movement     in  Israel  which 
Samuel    represented.     This    would  have  been  a  severe  shock 
to  Saul.     It  would  have  meant    to  him  that  his    rule  was 
made  uncertain,  his  ideal  of  a    united  front  against  the 
foreign  foe  weakened,  and    hia    h0pe  of  a  permanent  house 
seriously  challenged. 

Secondly;  The  break  with  David.    Here  top  we  have 
in  many  respects  records  which  are  not  always  trustworthy. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,-  and  I  gain  it  from  a  perusal  of  the 
text,-     tv,at  David  was  a  strong  and  popular  warrior,  a 
courageous  and  successful  captain,   who  cherished  to     a  certain 
extent  hopes  for  the  kingship,  is.  22^^  seems  to  indicate 
as  much,   indirectly.  The  record  idealizes  David:     it  does 
not  agree  with  itself  concerning  him;     David  was,   I  believe, 
very  much  a  inan  of  his  ov/n     day,   and  therefore  equal     to  the 
cherishing  of  such  a  plan,     viz,     rebellion  wit**  the  crown 
as  t*i e  ob j  e c t  i ve  . 

If  this  be  true,   then  it,   together  with  the 
Philistine    threat,   ever-present,     ever-real,  ever-dangerous, 
would  have  formed  another    great  difficulty     lor  Saul  to  face. 
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This  two-fold  difficulty,-  &r  three-fold  if  you 
like,-    was  sufficient  cause  to  "bring  on  an    attack  of 
hysteria  for  a  man  like  Saul.     Such  may  be  the  interpretation 
of  1S.1810.    The  verse  together  with  1S.1811  is  some  vh  at 
inconsistent .     Still  we  may  think  of  Saul  prophesying  while 
in  a  melancholic  mood  as  suffering  from  Dementia  Praecox, 
which  is  certainly  to  be  thought  of  as  mild  Hysteria. 

T^e  emotion  of  fear  often  precedes  the  attack  of 
hysteria,   especially    wven  the  malady  is  caused  "by  a  diff- 
iculty or  a  ser'Te  shock,   in  which  the  emotion  involved  does 
not  receive  adequate  expression.     If  we  do  not  'nave  bere 
results  of  t;,e  author's  interpretation  of  t^e  mental  states 
of  Saul,   then  we  >'a?e  various  indications  that  Saul  suffered 
from  t*is  emotion,  1S.1812,   29,   20:24ff;  23:5,20  .     It  would 
not  be  impossible  f or  a  man  of  Saul' 3  disposition  to  have 
been  oppressed    with  fear  at  times.    TMs  would  bave  led  to 
hysteria . 

e  find  further  pbenomena    relative  to  tM  s  malady 
in  18.19:23f.     Saul,  as  comes  into  contact  with  the 

prophets  of  Ramah  as  they  are  in  ecstasy;  also  prophesied, 
"and  he  also  stripped    off    ^is     clothes,  and    he  also 
propbesied  before  Samuel,     and    lay  naked    all  t^at  day  and 
all  that  nig^t."    Here  Saul,  led  on  by  suggestion    and  im- 
itation,  Saul  t^e  excitable,   Saul  tbe  fearful  and  melancholic, 
in  the  nervous  and    emotional  tension  aroused  by  the  situation, 
becomes  subject  to  hysteric-paralysis,   together  with,  perhaps, 
mutism.    The  condition  does  not     endure  long.     It  is  not  at  all 
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impossible,  however.    Even  before  tMs  incident    we  find 
this  excitable     young  man,   open  to  suggestion,  falling 
into  the  ecstatic  state,   IS.  10    *  yet  seemingly  not  with 
the  effect  as  noted  in  192^ff,   a  most     note- worthy  fact: 
he  had  not  as  yet  faced    the  difficulty  and    shock  of  his 
1  if  e  . 

Of  course,   no  one  can    be  dogmatic  on  the  basis 
of  the  few  fact 8  *hic*  t^e  0.  T.  presents,     and    in  view 
of  the  conditions  under  which  t^ey  came     down  to  us.  Bat 
30  far  as  one  can  judge  by  what  seem3  to  be  clear  phenomena, 
I  am  led  to  t>>e  conclusion    that  hysteria  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  Saul  . 

B.  Elijah. 

'  as  this  prophet  an  ecstatic?     I  do  not  think  so. 
Over  against  this     conclusion  stands     the  concensus  of  0.  T. 
scholarship,-  viz.,   t^at  Elijah  engaged  in  ecstasy.     Two  texts 
are  advanced  as  proof  of  that  position. 

The  one  i  s  IK.  18 :4a,    M  and  the  hand  of  Jehovah 

was  on  Elijah;  and  he  girded  up  >>is  loins,  and  ran  before 

Ahab  to  the  entrance     of  Jezreel."       It  i3  said,   only  a  man 

n 

who  had  the  strength  of  aA ecstatic,     could  run  so  far  before 
a  team  of  h0rse3 . 

Of  course  this  interpretation  is  possible;  but  I  do 
not  t^ink  it  correct.    Elijah  doe3  not   3eem  to  have  ander-one 
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t^at  preparation  beforehand  in  whieh  t^e  older  eostatica 

indulged,-  he  >*eld  intercourse  with  hia  servant.  Through 

it  all     l_e  seems  to  ^ave  >^ad  a     clear  cut  purpose,   and  by 

an  act  of  will  follows  it     up.    T^e  distance  would  not  be 

more  tvan  twelve  miles,  and  tTiat  mostly  mountainous.     It  is 

not  inconceivable    t^at  a  man  perform  such  a  feat.     We  find 

here  tVie  terra  "band  of  Yahweh,"  3*51**1*1  t    applied  to  Elijah. 

Nowhere  else  is  t>»e  expression  used  as  to  Elijah,  though  it 

is  applied  quite  often  to  Eliaha,.  V.46  concludes  the  record. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary,  and  the  qfBfcfftion  ia  noteworthy. 

It  is  quite  possible  t>>at  t^e  verse  was  added  by  some  later 

redactor,  who  *ad  read  t^e  Elisv<a  records,   and  wished  to  see 

in  Eli3>'a  something  of  the  Same  quality.     Be    tbat  as     it  may, 

I  do  not  t^  ink    that  the  -rerse  can  be  interpreted  as  proof 

that  Elijah  was  an  ecstatic. 

The  other  verse  used  in  t^at  way,   by  Volz  in 

"Der  Geist  Gottes,"-  is  2K.  2:16, 

"And     they  said  unto  h  im,   Heboid  no7/,  tvere 
are  wit>i  thy  servants  fifty  strong  men;  let 
them  go,   we  pray,     and  seek  thy  master,  lest 
t^e  Spirit  of  Jehova^  hath  taken  Mm  up,  and 
cast     him  upon  some  mountain,   or  into  some 
valley ." 

Volz  interprets  this  verse  as     indicating  t^at  Elilah  engaged 
in  the    ecstatic  practices.        at  interpretation  is  not 
justified.    We  have  in  the  verse,     not  a  statement  as  to  t>>e 
practises  of  Elijah,     but  rather  a  revelation    of  the  beliefs 
of  the  fifty  "Sons    of  t*>e  prophets." 

So  it  is  that  I     conclude  that  we     can  not  regard 
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Elijah  as  an  ecstatic  on  t^e  "basis  of  the     evidence  of 
t^e  text.     In  Elijah  we  see  tv^e     first  outcropping     of  the 
normal  prophecy  wMc*  characterizes  the  Great  Literary- 
Prophets  . 

C.  Elista. 

But  with  Elisha  we  seem  to    find    another  type 
of  frop^et.  And  yet,  we  find  very  little  material  relative 
to  ^ii  activity  which  gives  us  any  insight     into  Ms  char- 
acter,  or  t^e  method  of  his  prophetic  work. 

V/e  may  conclude     from  lX.19:19ff  that  he  was  open 
to  suggestion  and  imitation.    Thus  ht     cane  to  follow  Elisha 
as  his  servant  and  successor.     From  the  same  incident  v/e  find 
him  excitable.     V/e  see  likewise  such  a  disposition  in  2K.2:5, 
12.    He  seems  to  ^ave  been  irritable  at  times,   2K.9:lff;  3,5. 

e  find  him  instigating  revolt     in  Israel,   2K.9:lff .     So  we 
might  conclude  that  he  v^ad  brooded  over    conditions  in 
Israel,   and    may  ha7e  be Of  le  somewhat  melancholic  because  of 
them.     On  the  basis  of     these  data  we  may  conclude  that  he 
had  at  least  a  Mbent"  toward  hysteria. 

Bat  have  we  any  data  which     would  lead  directly 
to  that  interpretation?    V/as  v>e  an  ecstatic?     It  is  true  t^at 
the  records  of  bim  are  for     the  most  part  idealized  legends* 
From  2X.6:lff  (etc.)  we     see  him  as  leader  of    the  "Sons 
of  tbe  Prophet."     As  sucb  we  would  expect  i)±m  to    have  been 
an  ecstatic,   even  as  they  were,   as  we  shall  see.    One  feels 
the  same  impression  as  orP  reads  the  account     relative  to  bim. 
Still,   we  do     not  have  any  direct  data     relative     to  that  fact. 
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vence,  one  is  not  justified  in  3aying  that    Eli  aha 
was  subject  to  hysteria.     If  the  picture  of  Ms  disposition 
as  I  ^ave  painted  it  be  true,  then  we  may  conclude  that  such 
a  malady  in    some     form  may  have  been  a  part     of    his  ex- 
perience.    But  the  data  at     *and  do  not  justify  such,  a  con- 
clusion as  a     definite,   well-established  fact. 
D.    The  Prophetic  Bands. 

In  this  section  I  shall  include  both  "Sons  of  the 
Prophets",  and  "Band3,  or  Schools  of  t>»e  Prophets."  I  shall 
give  here  merely  a  word  of  explanation  relative  to  the  data 
already  quoted  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

We     find  that  these  "Son3  of    the  Prophets"  lived 
together     in  bands,   that  tv,ey  produced  as  a  company  the  con- 
dition of  ecstasy.    This  fact  would  suggest  t^at  they  were 
men  wVio  were     open     to  suggestion,  excitable,   and  capable 

of  i citation.     So  much  may  be  3aid  as  to  a  "bent"  toward 

5     10  oa 
hysteria.     By  music(lS.  10  ,       )  and  dance  IK  .18     ,  by  loud 

crie3  and    by  cutting     themselves  with  knives,   IK. 18  they 
would  create  an  emotional  state  v;v  icVi  may  not  haye  found 
adequate  expression.    This  fact,   if  true,  would  make  for 
hysteria.    Tve  nervous  strain  and  exhaustion  would  tend  to- 
ward t*e  same  effect.     They  raged  as  wild-men  over  the  hills, 
23 

IS. 19     .     Such  a  practise  would  also  lead    tc  exhaustion. 
We  may  think  of  them  as  suffering  at  times,  as  a  result, 
from  hysteric-paralysis,   1S.1924.  24. 216. 
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This  condition  nay  have  teen  accompanied  "by  mat  ism.    Their  senses 
may  have  developed  tremors,  or  even  contractures,  numbness  of 
muscles,  or  of  limbs.    So  much  one  may  conclude. 

Thus  I  believe  that  one  finds  data  v/hich  lead  him  to 

.Assume  that  hysteria  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  psychic 
data  which  have  to  do  v/ith  the  Prophetic  3  .aids.    It  is  the  same  as 

saying  that  the  condition  kaowaa  as  "ecstasy"  nay  be  at  times  ex- 
plained as  hysteria  in  seme  one  of  its  foirnis,  or  several. 

E.  Samuel. 

I  have  not  considered  Samuel  before  Saul,  because  he  is, 

so  far    s  the  records  are  concerned,  an  idealized  figure,  ij'rom 
20 

1S.9:9,  and  19      ,/e  may  assume  that  he  v.  is    .n  ecstatic,  and  as 
such,  I  would  say,  at  le  .st,  subject  to  hysteria.    Still  we  have  no 
s  tisf actory  d  ta  to  warrant   .  conclusion, 

,7e  may  conclude  that  the  ecstatic  experience  of  the 
older  Uebhi' lama  is  to  be  described  as  a  form  of  hysteria.  This 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  quite  oertain  so  far  as  Saul  and  the  "Bands 
of  the  Prophets"  were    oncerned.     It  appears  to  be  an  explanation 
for  31isha,  and  is  possible 
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for  Samuel,  though  the  data  here  are  scanty.    Diijah  can  not  be 
thought  of  as  subject  to  hysteria. 

The  figures  discussed,  if  hysterical,  were  found  to  be 
excitable,  melancholic,  suggestible  and  irritable  in  disposition. 
Pe  is  may  also  be  a  fact  in  the  case.    Such  a  disposition  has 
surely  a  "bent"  to  hysteria.    But  the  only  symptoms  which  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  evidence  are  those  of  paralysis  with  a  possible 
mutism. 

The  three  preceding  paragraphs  contain  the  st-tements 
which  constitute  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  relative 
to  the  question  of  Hysteria  ..s  an  explanation  of  the  abnormal 
experiences  of  the  Pre-iiter ary  ,'rophets.    But  I  have  not  mentioned 
those  minor  Pre-Literary  Prophets  knows  M  Bfcthan,  Gad,  Ahijah, 
Shemaiah,  Je:.u,  and  Jonah,    The  data  at  hand  relative  to  these 
men  is  primarily  from  the  hand  of  Hd;  and  the  data  in  tae  old 
sources  forms  an  insufficient  structure  for  an   malysis  and 
interpretation.    The  experiences  of  these  men,  if  tney  were        'A"  a  7 
,  can  not  be  described  or  interpreted. 

The  older  "Tebi'ismus,  then,  in  engaging  in  Ecstasy 
entered  upon  the  pathway  of  the  abnormal.    ;7e  see  th^t  section  of 
the  movement  as  subject  to  the  malady  of  hysteria.    But,  does  this 
explanation  apply  to  the  Great  Literary  Prophets? 
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The  first     question  which     we  must  face  here  is, 
Y.'ere  these  figures  of  history  ecstatic?    Here,   quite  natur- 
ally,  we  find  both  a  positive  and  a  negative     answer  among 
C.  T.  scholars.    Eusebius  in  hit  Church  History  denied 
ecstasy  to  the  prophets,  even  as  he  denied  that  state    to  all 
true  Prophets,  as  over  against  I'ontanism,  and  other  sects  of 
that  day  which  were  engaging  in    an    ecstasy  of  the  Sdfri1 
type.    Tv,e  first  p;reat    0.  T.  scholar  of  tve  more  recent 
age  to  question  ecstasy  as  a  means  of  interpretation  was 
Kuenen.    We     find    in  his  "Einleitung"  Vol.11,  p. 10, a  state- 
ment in  wv  i  oh  ve  does  not  deny  tVie  possibility  of  ecstasy 
for  tve  Greater  Literary  prophets,   but  regards  it  as  an 
exception.    Baudi^sin  would  tend     to  so  even  further,  - 
deny  its    possibility  altogether. 

There     is  however  the  other  tendency, -viz . ,  that 
which  sees  in  t><e  prophetic  Experience  an  ecstatic  exper- 
ience.   The  explanations  given  relative    to    that  exper- 
ience,    however,   make  use  of    different  explanations  of 
abnormal  psychology.    Holscher    would  say    that  the  facts 
of  hallucination  explain  the  ecstatic  state.    B.  Duhm  and 
Stade  use  at  times     the  idea     of  "Bevvs  zt seins spaltung" 
in.  order     to  explain  the  experience.    The  facts  connected 
With  vision  and  audition  are  used    by  all.    Or    there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  explain  the  experience  of  these  prophetic 
figures  on  the  basis  of     illusion,   or  of  paralysis,   or  of 
epilepsy.     And  Jacobi  advances  vv<3teria  as    a  means  of  ex- 
planation . 
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Is  it  possible,  however,  to  regard    t^ese  prophetic 
characters  as  ecstatic?        So  far  as  the  records  are  con- 
cerned we  do  not  find  any  evidence  to  lead  to  tv,e  conclusion 
that  they  engaged  in  those  exercises  which  the  older  ITebi1  — 
itmu  practised,  nor  do  we  find  proof  that  they  experienced 
any  sue*  conditions  as  the  Old  Kebi ' im. f ell  heir     to.  The 
moral  vigor  of  their  religious  loyalty  and  attitude  excluded 
external  practises  of  that  nature. 

But  were     they  ecstatic  in  a  finer  sense,  ecstatic 

because  of  conditions  brought  on    through  mental  concentrate 

ion,   or  an  emotional  tension?     I  do  not     know  that  one  is 

justified  in  making  even  this  conclusion.  Lively 

1 1  19 

gesticulations  such  as  Eze .  6XX  or  21     ,   or  violent  speech, 
as  Jer.419611  208t,   or    t>'e/>eflfj>gn-S^° of    fear  as  seen  in 
Isa.  21    are  not  of  necessity     indications  of  3uch  a  con- 
dition.    Nor  can  one  use  t^e  Symbolic  Acts     of  the  Prophets 
as  proof  thereof,  for  they  are  certainly  designated  by  the 
ear-marks  of  normalcy.      The  term  "Hand    of  Yahweh"  proves 
nothing  as  a  study  of  Jer.1517,   Isa.811,  Eze  .3i4  fa1  l3  322 
3322  371  A01  ^  Jer ^  20:1 t   Isa.811  will  indicate.     Nor  does 
the  fact  tViat  they  were  designated  as^,^,,jzj  prove  t>>at  that 

(i) 

word  had  for  tv'em    its  usual  connotation. 

On  t^e     basis  of  the  0.     T.  text  I     do  not  find 
any  reason  to  see  in  fese  figures  ecstatic  characters.  This 
statement  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  religious 
experience     on  the  part  of  the  £>ropv  ets .     It  does  3ay,  however 
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that  t^st  religious  experience  is  not  to  "be     thought  of 
as  ecstatic,  according  to    the     common  connotation  of 
that  term. 

The  foregoing    conclusion,  however,   does  not 
exclude  hysteria  as  a  possible  explanation  of  certain 
aspects  of    the  experience  of  these  men.    We  shall  need 
to  go  to  the  men  themselves,  and  consider  each  one, 
separately,   as  a  distinct  individual    with     an  exper- 
ience of    hig  own,   in  order  to  ascertain    whether  or 
not  tve  data  of  his  experience  bear  the  earmarks  of  hysteria 
For  if  these  men  were  subject  to  hysteria,   in  any  form, 
they  were  consequently,   in  all     probability,   ecstatic.  1&. 

A.  Amos. 

We     know  very  little  about  Amos.    He  simply  in- 
dicates hig  vocation,     and    declares  that  he  had  left  it 
thru  no  choice  of  ^ig  own,     but  by  Yahweh's  command  in 
order  to  prophesy  to  Israel.    What  we  may    conclude  as  to 
his  character    is  depenc?  nt    altogether  upon  his  writings. 

One  does  not  feel  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
man  who  is  particularly  excitable.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  open  to  suggestion  in  any  unusual  degree.  That 
is,  he  does  not  appear  as  a  neurotic  so  far  as  suggest- 
ibility is  concerned.  ITor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  al- 
together irritable,  tho  in  Ch.  8:l4f.,  the  characteristic 
does  seem  to  appear. 
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The  content  of  Amos  preceding  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
was  melancholic  to  a  marked  degree.    The  following  references  in 
the  book  of  "  ur.os"  support  that  cencusion.    He  seems  to  have 
begun  his  preaching  in  ITorth  Israel  with  a  Lamentation  over  the 
corpse  of  the  virgin,     Israel,  5:2,3.    He  pointed  out,  emphasised, 
the  coming  of  the  Judgment  of  Yahweh,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  for 
other  nations  likewise.    The  various  judgments  portrayed  are  not 

affairs  of  sunshine.    The  day  of  YJiweh  will  be  darkness  and  not 

18  19 
light,  5*  •    There  will  be  no  escape  from  its  destruction,  5  . 

He  points  out  the  social  evils  in  Israel;  he  sees  them  clearly; 

he  dwells  on  them,  3:10-12;  4:1-3.    He  thinks  of  religious 

ceremonies,  but  he  sees  them  as  religion  without  righteousness, 

4:4-5;  5:21-24.    Captivity  and  nation_.l  downfall  can  be  the  only 

result  of  these  causes,  6:7ff.    If  Israel  escape  at  all  it  will 

be  "as  rescueth  the  shepherd  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two 

legs,  or  a  flap  of  an  ear,"3^^«    Yahweh  has  sent  various  warning! 

.ad    unishrnents  in  the  land,  but  the  people  heeded  them  not,  4:6-11. 

Therefore,  days  shall  come  when  Yihweh  will  send  another  famine,  not 

a  famine  of  food,  but  a  f  imine  of  hearing  the  words  of  iohweh,,8:ll. 

13-14 

In  that  day  shall  many  faint  and  perish,  8  .It  may  be  that  none 

will  escape,  cJ:i-4.    If  any  escape,  how  vcr,  it  will  be  but  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  to  shudder   .t  the  very  none  of  Yahweh, 
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6:9,10.  This     la  a  picture     of    a  great  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  preaching  of  Amos.    ?:oral  evil,  unrighteousness, 
social  evil,  religious  aha 11 owns s a  and  immoral  religious- 
ness, national     disaster,  natural  disasters,   the  coming  of 
Yahweh's  Day  as  a  day  of  darkness  and  doom,-  t>  ia  is  the 
picture  which  Amo3  dwells  on.     It  is     dark;  it  is  fore- 
boding.   Its  horizon  is  cloudy  and  threatening.     It  aeeras 
to  have  hut  little  h0pe,     hut  little  light,   if  any. 

If  this  picture  truly  represent     t><e  thought  a 
of  Amos    tven  I  tMnk    that  we  are  justified    in  regarding 
him  as  melancholic     in  disposition. 

In  fact,     I     think  that  we  May    regard  him  as 
suffering  from  melancholia.    This  malady,    if     so     one  may 
describe     it,  is  defined  as  "mental  states  dominated  by 
depression . "    There  are  various  forms  of  melancholia . 
The  form  which  3eerus  best  to  fit  the  case  of  Amos  is  tViat 
one  described  as  "Constitutional  Depression."     Such  a  person 
is  one  who  Vias  a  pessimistic  temperament,     wMch  la  inclined 
to  look  upon  everytMrip;  only  from  the  dark     3ide,     and  is 
led  by  some  Slight     provocation     to  gloominess  and  despondency. 
Such  an  attack  is  only  temporary;   it  may  be    accompanied  by 
feelings  of  anxiety. 

If  it  be    true  t^at  Amos  suffered  from  melancb olia , - 
and  the  foregoing  facts    would  seem  to  indicate  that  His  mental 
states  were  at  times     dominated  by  depression,-  then  we  can 
regard  Ms  preaching    as    the  expression  which  t^e  feeling 
of  anxiety  would  take.    T^is  same  feeling,  together  with  a 
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natural    feeling  of  love     for  Israel,  would  likewise 

account  for  the  aspects  of  Amos'  preaching    wh  ic>'  had 

1 2 

to  do  with  repentance  and  hope  for  Israel,  4     $  5:4-6; 
5:14-15;  7:1-6;  9:8. 

Melancholia  may  lead  to  Dementia,  especially 
to  Dementia  Fraecox.     T^is  type  of  dementia  is  described  as 
"a  primary  tendency  to    decline  into  dementia,   with  marked 
apatv>y,  automatisms,  recurring  short  periods  of  depression 

arnd  excitement,   but  Without  the  concomitant  symptoms  with 

a 

which  suc>>  traits  are  connected  in  mania,  melancholia,  or 
paranoia."    Prof.  Strickland  suggested  to  me  tv,at  Atno3  may 
hars  been  suffering  from  Dementia  Praecox.     I  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  t^at  conclusion.     I     do  not  feel  tv,at 
Amos'     mental  states  are  to     be  thought  of  as  ot^er  tvan 
melanch  olia  . 

It  would     seem  as  if     it  were  quite  natural 
for  certain  types  of  t^e  Oriental  mind  to  have  a  tendency 
toward  tMs  form  of  experience  and  preacbing.    We  find  a 
very  good  illustration     in  tv*e  Arabic  Poem,  .".as  c  urti, 
Hurug  III,  331f.     I  quote  from    Holacher , "Die  Propheten" 
p.  9Cf.     Zarifa,   a  prophetess,   speaks  t^us  to  her  v>usband, 
'Amr  ben  'Amir,- 

"Beim  Licht  and  bei  der  Finsternis, 
Bei  der  Erde  and  beirn  Himmell 
Si^e,   die  Baume  vergehen 
Und  die  Wasser  werden  wieder, 
V/ie  sie  waren  in  'rergangen er  Zeit." 
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T^en  she  answer!  'Ar.iir'   question  afl  to  t>>e  source 
of  thia  knowledge 

"Xunde  gaben  Wkt~  die  Maulwurrf e 
Von  denen  Yater    u.  So^n  getrenntwerd':  n . " 

Amr  ai"'ed  wvat  31  e  meant  by  that  -statement  .  Sb 

replied, 

"Io>t  3preo'5e   vie  e in  Reiniger:  Wehe1. 
Iov  <5  3v'  e  ine  So>>  ild.kr  ote , 
Die  unabla3  3ig  die  Erde  v/eg  si^wemmte 
Und  weitMn  i^rin  ausgosz ; 

Dann  kam  sie  in  den  Garten  binein,  und  ?.i.eve,  die 
Eaume  wankten." 

ed 

W*at  doe3  t^at  mean?    ask^Amr.    She  replied, 
"Es    bedeutet  3 ine  schwere  Not, 
Ein  unge^eure 3  Ungluok 
Unter  graunenvollen  Um3tand^n.M 

Put  what  kind  of  n&ef  ortune?  asked  Amr.  The 

an3wer , 

nJa  gewi3z,    lir  bringt  es  \7e>e, 
Und  dir  bringt!s  keinen  Gewinn, 
Sondorn  mir  wie  dir  wird  Wev-e 
Durob  das,  v/a3  die  Flut  bewirkt 

Amr,  v,orrified,    sprang  from  hie  ooucb,  and  asked 
What  in  that  Zarifa? 

"Es  i  3t  eine  .^ewaltige  Saove 
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Und  langwahrende  T  rub  gal, 
Und  Bbrsatz  let  goring! 

Doch  aueh  das  Gerin^e  ist  gut  als  Hac>\las2." 

S^e  replied, - 
"Eine  DroMmg  kam  hernieder  Ton  Gott, 
Und  ITichtiges  wird  zu  niehte, 
Und  Strife  -.ird  Ube*  una  verhangtt 

:r6cv'te  doov'  einem  andern  ale  dir,  o  Amr ,  Kinderlosigkeit 
zu  teil  werden." 

I  nave  given  this  long  list  o^  quotations  in  order 
to  indicate  thereby  tvi-3  appearing  melancholic  strain  in  an 
Oriental  mind.    Sue*',   oner  more,  rns  the  experience  of  Amos  • 
He  >--ad  brooded  30  long  over  tl  e  Msign3  of  the  tira»a,"  v»ad 
seen  30  clearly  tve  sins  0^  Israel,  tv,at  he  cane  to  have  a  de- 
pressed mental  state  whenever  ve  dwelt  upon  that  subject. 

But  i^  tv'is  melancholia  to  be  thought  of  as  mild 
hysteria,   or  as  th»  beginning  of  hysteria?    It  is  true,  I 
believe,  that  such  a  mental  state  has  a  tendency  toward 
hyiteria.     It  is  likewise  true  that  it  could  easily  develop 
into  v,y3teria.    A  melancholic  disposition  ha3  a  bent  toward 
hysteria.    But  we  >ave  no  reason,  no  data,  to  conclude  that 
it  was  such  in  Amos'   case.     I  3ee  no  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  frct3  at  hand  t^at  any  of  tv-e  symptoms  of  hysteria  were 
present  in  1  is  experience.    What  is  more,  he  faced  his  problem 
squarely;  tTat  would  tend  to  give  expression  to  the  emotion 
involved,  to  do  away  with  repression,  and  cpnse- 
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quentlj'-  work  against  t^e    tendency  toward    hysteria,    lhat  is 
more,  Vie  was  dominated  by  a  great  religious  conviction,   and  a 
religious  experience  whicv<  led    him  to  judge  circumstances, 
conditions,  and  tve  trend  of  events    in  the    light  of  the 
moral  law.     This  ideal    and    tbi3  loyalty  led  Mm,  aecording 
to  Ms  nature,   to  point  out  t^e  black,  and    to     condemn  it. 
Yet,  at  tinea  ^e     became     depressed  because     of     it,   and  M3 
work  svows  forth     thie  mental  state. 

However,  Amos  cannot  be     thought  of  a3  engaging 
in  an  abnormal     experience,  even     if  my  conclusion  be  true 
tbat  v,e  suffered  at  times  from  raelancb  olia .     Once  more,    I  do 
not     think  that    Ms  mental  life  can  be  tbat  of,   or  described, 
by  the  data  nonn<  cted    witv>  bysteria.    lie  was     not  an  ecstatic. 

B .    Ho  sea. 

Once  again,   ire  face  great  difficulty  as  we  seek  to 
analyze  t^e  experiences  of    tbis  man.    We  bave  so    few  data 
concerning    Ms  life,-     and  w^at     few      we    ^ave  is     in  a  con- 
dition Which  makes  controversy  quite  possible. 

Did  Hoses    have  a    temperamental  bent  toward  hysteria 
One  can  not  answer  dogmatically  either  in  t>>e  negative  or  the 
affirmative.    He  seems     to  ^•a-'-e  been    somewhat  emotional; 
be  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  Prophet  of    tbe  more  tender 

emotions,   6lff ;  ll:lff,     ll:8ff.    Was  he  excitable?     I  do  not 

indicate 

know;  it  may,   of    cour se     t>'at  *e  bad  tv>e     usual  Semitic 
temperament  wMcb  tends  toward  excitability.     Y/as  be  open 
to  suggestion,   to  a  greater     degree  than    any  normal  person? 
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I  do  not  think    t^at  we  ^ave  any  data  for  a  judgment  here. 
V.as  he  melancholic?  Or     depressed?    We  do  find  condemnation 
of  certain     evils,  in  rosea;     but  t><ese  do    not  lead  one  to 
conclude  that    Fo3ea  was  melancholic.     Only  in  Ch.2,  in 
connection  with  bis  marital  dif f icult ie3 , do  we  ^ave  any 
data  whie*  might     "be     so  interpreted,     though  v,ere,  too, 
one  is  not  under     the  necessity'  of  coming    to  that  conclus- 
ion.    In  ot^er  words,  the  text     does     not  warrant     an  opinion 
relative  to  f-  e     character  of    Kosea.     I     mean,   of  course, 
the  possibility    of  a     disposition    which  tends    toward  hys- 
teria ^     All  we  can     say  is     that  >>e  seems    to  have  been  a 
kind  of  intr over.t-extr o 7ert . 

But  there  is     one    experience  in  Kosea' s  life 
whiov-  might  be  interpreted    as  resulting  in    hysteria  in 
some  form.     I  refer  to  tl  e"rnarriage  of  Ho3ea"  as  found 
in  O  .  1-3  . 

T^ere     are  various  ways  of  construing  thi3 
experience.     All     t^at  I  can  do  is  give  here  a  brief  out- 
line of  tve  experience  as  I     understand  it.     I  shall  not 
go  into     details,  however. 

The  experience  is  to  be  [thought  of  as  an  actual 
experience.    Fosea  marries  a    woman,   Corner  by  name,  who 
bears     t^ree  children,   the  last  two     of    wv  ic>>  are  not  the 
offspring  of  Fosea.     Goner    runs  away    wit><  ><er  paramour, 
i'osea,  for  his  part,   seeks  to  put  >>er  out  of    hi^  thought 
and  affection;   out  his  love     for  >*er     will  not  cease.  When 
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he  *ears     that  sv,e,     deserted  by  ber  lo^er,   is  to    be  sold 
into  slavery,  >»e     buys  ^er  back  in  order    tvat  be  may  have 
her  again  for  Ms  v/ife,  after  sve  >>as  undergone  a  certain 
period  of  purification. 

V/bat  ^as    thit  experience     to  do  with    hysteria  a3 
a  method  of  explaining  t'osea?     One  might  use  ^ere  the 
Freudian    theory  of  hyster ia .    According    to  tv>is  tbeory  one 
would  examine  carefully  tve  life  of  1  osea,   so  far    a3  we 
know  it,     in  order  to  ascertain    w^et^er     «br  not  there  may 
^ave  come  into  hie     life  any    sex- impulses     HiHieh  needed  to 
be  repressed.    Fe  ^ad  seen  tv>e     phallic  Worship  of  the  land; 

V;e  knew  f  and  no  doubt  had  observed  ,  the  system  of  sacred  pros- 

l  "^"f     14     12       i  o 
titution,   4"LO  ,       '       '   6X   .    As  a  result  M3  own  passions,  or 

sex  impulse,  vad  been  aroused  thereby.     Bat  be  bad    at  once 
repressed  it     by  t^e  moral     ideal  of  Ya^v/eVi  and     of  loyalty 
to  a  moral  God.    Thi3  repressed  sex  complex  according  to  Freud, 
7/ould  ^ave  been     tve  cause     of  hysteria,     or  could  >>ave 
found  expression  in  that  .'/ay. 

Carriage  with  Gomer  v,ad  only  served  to  shove  t^e 
repressed  complex  farther  back  into  tv^e  sub- cons ci ous  .  But 
tVie  break  vv.it>1  Gomer  would  V>ave  produced  a  melancb olio 
and  iri£ table  mental  3tate  ;     it  would  >>ave  been  a  3bock, 
w>iich  would  "^ave  removed  the    inhibit! ons,  wh  ic>;  kept  back 
t^e  repressed  complex.    T^e  result     would    be  that  that  com- 
plex vould  ^ave  an  opportunity  to  convert  its  affect  into 
physical  actions.    T>>e  resulting  symptoms    would    be  tbo3e 
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of  hysteria. 

This  expl  -nation  i3,  ai'ter  all,  only  jure  fiction,  ,,'e 
have  no  indication  of  any  such  symptoms  In  the  experience  of  Eosea. 
Eor  do  we  know  whether  there  existed  for  hin  a  repressed  sex- 
complex,    '.7e  need  to  remember  th.-t  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling; 
he  loved  deeply.    But  he  was  also  a  m~n  with  a  loyalty  to  a  lahweh, 
who  demanded  moral  conduct,  and  moral  worship.    Eis  own  experience 
only  served  to  show  him  more  clearly  how  far  from  fhe  character  of 
Yahweh  the  common  worship  of  the  day  was.    Eis  i  fe  and  work,  though 
stormy,  seem  to  have  been  quite  normal. 

One  .other  reference  remains,  Eos. 9:7.    Eis  verse  is  often 
interpreted  as  applying  to  Eosea  himseif •    That  is,  the  verse  is  a 
judgment  which  the  contemporaries  of  Hosea  passed  u^on  him,  Enudson 
advances  this  interpretation;  it  is,  of  course,  possible,    I  feel, 
however,  th..t  a  somewhat  different  interpretation  is  better,    Eos. 9:7 
is  not  »  description  of  Hosea' s  own  experience.    The  verse  is  Eosea's 
rational  judgment  „s  to  Israel's  political  situation,  ^.nd  her  religious 
leaders.    V.7  is  to  be  connected  with  Y,6  and  V,6,    In  v. 6  we  have  an 
indefinite  picture  of  the  future  absorption  of  Isr  .cl  into  Egypt.  Then 
comes  V.7. 

"The  da/s  of  visit  tion  will  come,  the  days  of  requiting  will 
come;    Israel  will  laiow  a  fool,  the  A  T  -2.  7  ,  frenzied  the  man  in 
respect  to  the  ruah,  bee -use  of  the  magnitude  of  thine  iniquity  -and 
(because)  great  (is)  thy  sin."  (Literally.) 

The  Perfect  is  to  be  translated  as  future; 

5"^  is  casual;  and  with  Euben/?X"5o  is  to  read  for     n  h  Hnd  i 

Ho3ea  in  Y.7a  repeats  the  thought  of  V.6.    Israel  shall  be 
punished  for  her  inicpaity. 

■hen  Israel  is  in  the  midst  of  that  requiting,  then  she  will 
know  that  hero  ,i7       have  misled  her  with  their  declarations  of  future 
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prosperity,    The,/"  a  7  is  mad*    lie  thinks  that  he  hv.s  the  spirit  of 
Yahweh,    As  a  matter  of  fact  he,  too,  in  his  wild  exercises  and 
frenzied  utterances,  patriotic  though  they  may  he,  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  culture  of  eanaaiu    He  and  Israel  are  alike:  .hough 
they  think  themselves  loyal  to  Yahweh,  they    re  re  ,_ly  followers  -of 
z:  e  d_'_.  li;i.     It  is  their  co.-.xn  sin.    Y.c  ca-riec  out  this  same 
thought • 

V.7  is,  therefore,  not  x  description  of  Hosea's  own  ex- 
perience, out  a  condemnation  of  the  mess.,  e  ;.nd  practises  of  the 
contemporary  ^'  'x '  —  ?  . 

.,'e  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of  £..irness, 
that  there    ..-e  no  data  .  hich  war  rent  the  conclusion  that  Ho  sea 
suffered  ^t  times,  or    t    .ay  time,  from  the  maludy  of  hysteria.  ITor 
can  we  say  that  we  find  in  his  book  data  which  won.ld  paint  his  dis- 
position ,s  h-ving  a  decided  slant  toward  hysteria.    His  experience 
appears  quite  normal;  he  wafl  not  ecstatic. 

C.  Isaiah. 

f  .3  l3  ..i.Ji  at  any  time  sick  with  hysteria? 

.That  kind  of  man  was  laaiahT    He  seems  to  have  been 
imaginative,  active,  for  some  forty  yeurs  i  part  of  the  national 
affairs,  but  withal,  stern  and  somewhat  cold.  He 
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appears  to  "Have  been  an    extrovert  whose  temperament  was 
colored  onlj''  sli  fchtly  by  emotions  of    tv  e    finer  type. 
Is  a  cold,   somewhat  unemotional,     fearless,   active  person 
inclined  to  !  ysteria?    I    think  not. 

Does  Isaiah  seera  to  have  had  a  disposition-bent 
toward  hysteria?     In     ot^er  words,  bow  does  be  measure  up 
to  the     four  characteristics  as  we  have  used  them  relative 
to  tve  other    prophetic  figures  studied?    Was  he  excitable? 
It  would  seem  that  he  was  capable  of  a  normal  excitement, 

«    Put  he    was  certainly  not  a     victim  of  an  abnormal 
excitability.    7/a  s    be     irritable?    We  ao  not  have  any  data 
which  would  permit  such  a  conclusion.    Was  be  open  to  sug- 
gestion?    In  a  usual  degree,   so  it  would  seem.     Was  be 
melancholic?     It  is  hard  to  answer  this  question.     It  is 
true  that  be  senses  the  3ins  of     Israel,  paints  them> 
and  condemns     them  with  3tern  doom.    He  points  out  the  judg- 
ment,  the  danger  which   ie    about  to    befall  Judah  .  He 

pronounces  "Woes"  over  her  corrupt  leaders,  14-5, 

nlQf     Qi8f     nr,5f     oolff,    -z^lff      ,-,lff       t,„+  A   *  + 

/       ,   y     *  ,   4.0     ,   do  30       ,    51       .     But  these  facts  do 

not  lead    one     to     infer     that  Isaiah  was     suffering  from 

melancholia.    He  was  too  busy,   working"  for  the  welfare  of 

his  people,  and  training  a  "Remnant."    His  "Doom  Preaching" 

is  the  result  of  vis  moral     convictions,     and  religious  loyalty. 

He  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  haVe  been    depressed.    He  even 

sees  a  possible,  brighter  future.    He     is    tVie  E-rophet  of 

faith,     which  relation    to  Tahweh  would  have  much     to  say 
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agaimt  a    melancholic  disposition. 

If  what  I  have  just  now  written  be  oorreot,  t^en 
we  ^ay  conclude  t^at  Isaiah  was  not  a  man  with  a  tendency 
toward  hysteria. 

Are     there  any  data  contained  in  those  pages,  which 
we  attribute  to  him,     which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  condition  of    hysteria?    It     might  be  that 
Isa.  5:1-3  could  be  30     interpreted.     It    would  be  carried 

out  according    to  Freud' 3  theory    of     the  cause  of  hysteria. 

may 

Xine  f)  12  of  verse  6,     and  t^e     confession  of  v. 5,  Abe  thought 
of  as     an  indication  of  the  presence  of    the     3ex  impulse. 
(So  Pov?.h)     Hence  we  night  see     in  this  incident  a  repressed 
3 e3^- complex  3 eel-cing  expression.    The  expression  may  have 
come  about  in  a  kind  of  hallucination  which  would  ^ave 
accompanied  the  hysteric  condition.     Suc>-  an  explanation 
seems  to  toe,  h0.veyer,  to    be  somewhat     thin.     It  is  based 
upon  an  assumption.    V/hat  is  more,  we  do  not  haVe  anything 
here  which  we  can  not  account  for  by  the  psychological  facts 
involved  in  nor 'rial  worship. 

V/hat  about  28:10?     In  that  verse,   and    in  28:13  we 
find  the  words,    IW     1p     1  0     *tp     I*9}     1»  -jX 
What  do  these  seemingly  meaningless  words  e4a&4f#or  ?     Is  one 
justified  in    regarding    them  as  a  hysteria-symptom,  viz.,  a 
hysterical  disorder  of  speech  such  as  stammering?  Or  the 
incapability    for  the  time  being  of  a    complete  pronunciat- 
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ion  of  words?    T^e  text  make  a  auah  an    explanation  impossible; 
i.e.,    it     does  not  fit  in  with  t^e  data.    However  one  may 
explain  this  verse,   it  is     quite  evident  that  it  is  Juried 
by  a  perfectly  normal  moral  preacher,   v/V'o,  with     full  control 
of  himself,  used  t^e  same  word3,   but  with  a  new  context  in 
answer  to  the  mockery  of  "His  drunken,   calloused  bearers. 

One  ot^er  verse  needs  to    be  considered.     It  is  a 
verse  which  Jacobi  uses.     It     is  21:5.    But       .21  is  not 
from  t^e  pen  of  l3aiah,     I  sv  all  consider  it,  therefore, 
only  briefly.    The  v/riter  writes,   "Therefore  are  filled  my 
loins  in  respect  to  anguish,   pains  have  seized  rue,   as  the 
pain3  ol  a     .voman     in     o><  ild-birth .     I     am  bent  from  ''ear- 
ing.    I  am  dismayed  from  seeing."     (l)  It  may  be  that 
'.7e  ^ave  ^ere  symptoms  of  hysteria:  paralysis  accompanied 
wit^  pains  of  certain  muscles  or  members;  disorders  of 
^earing;  disorders  of  seeing.     But  we  have  to  do  with  a 
Prophet  w^o  is  not  the  same     as  Isaiah. 

So  far,  then,  as  Isaia^  i 3  concerned,  we    do  not 
find  any  data  wliov'  lead  to  the  conclusion  t^at  Isaiah  had 
at  any  time  hysteria  in     any  of  it3  forms  or  symptoms. 
Though  a  preacher  of  doom,  he  is  also  a  preacher  of  faith. 
He  does  not  even  seem  to  *ave  suffered  from  melancholia  . 
He  was  not  an  ecstatic. 

D.  Jeremiah. 

In  this  figure  we  find  one  of  the  most  interesting 
(1)     "So  that  I     cannot  hear... so  that  I  cannot  see." 
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of  the  prophetic  figures,    Jeremiah  has  riven  us  -  more  det-iled 
and  penetrating  account  of  his  mental  and  emotional  states  than 
jiy  other  prophet.    Do  these  states  indicate  an  experience  of 
hysteria! 

I  do  not  think  that  a  means  of  approach  to  this  problem 
can  be  found  in  the  question,  vai  Jeremiah  an  ecst.tic?    So  far 
as  I  can  sea  v.e  have  no  data  which  would  lead  to  that  conclusion. 
Iloischer  "Die.  Propheten, "  p. 294,  describes  him  as  such.  But 
Jeremiah's  criticism  of  the  popular  prophetic  1'ovement  in  Ch.26 
..lone  discourages  this  position.    Jeremiah's  mental  life  is  to  be 
studied  on  an  -itogether  different  basis. 

7/hat  ty.  e  of  person  w  .s  Jeremiah?    ,7e  might  describe  him 
.  s  ai  Introvert-E::trovert .    He  brooded  deeply,  and  at  times  seems  to 
have  lived  within  himself.    And  yet,  he  nL.int  .ined  contacts  with  the 
problems  of  life  outside  himself.    He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling. 
Ch.  4:19-22  ilone  would  le  d  one  to  that  conclusion.    Yet,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  excitable  -bove  the  average^ 
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if  one  can  judge  by  the  way  In  w>\ich  he  met  tve  vicissitudes 

of         later  life.     In  the  temple  when  accused  "by  his  enemies, 

CV> .  7  and  26,  his  conduct  under  stress  of  impending  national 

disaster  (21:1-10,  .".3:2,  18,  ?7 :3-10 ),  3V< ow  Mm  as  a  man  wvo 

could  be  cool  and  calculating  under  trying  circumstances. 

Yet,  he  v/as  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  a  man  who  is  given  over 

to  reflection  at  times.    The  result  i^  well  described  "by  P. 
e 

Klinert,   "Die  Propheten  Israels,"  p.  91f., 

"Die  ungemeine  Fahigkeit  des  Empfindens  nicht  blosz 
fur  die  er^abenen  Harmonien  der  Gotte  sv/elt ,  ^ondern 
auch  fur     ie  qualenden  T!iszklange  der  ]'er 3c1  'enwelt 
hat  ihm  fru>»zeitig  den  Stempel  sftl  wermutiger  Ver- 
e  insamung  aufgedriickt .M 

Ch.  11:13-12:4;  16:l-3ff.  l.r:17. 

Jeremiad  va3  a  person  who  was  open  to  suggestion 

(Cf.  eh#l),  and  yet,  not  in  any  neuiP it  ic  sense.    He  was 

emotional,  "but  not    exMtrble.    He  does  not  sf  em  to  have  been 

irritable,  though  we  do  find  Mm  in  despair  at  times 

(cf.  15:13).     So  far  we  may  say  t>  at  be  was  no    iore  prone  to 

0 

Materia  than  any  other  normal  person. 

But  what  about  the  question,  Was  h*  melancholic? 
Let  U3  examine  hia  work,  his  thought    with  t'Ms  question 
in  mind.    He  is  a  preacher  of  goon.    He  sees  desolation 
and  chaos  approacMng,  4:25-26.    The  disaster  ><e  describes 
with  masterful  poetic  expression  as  a  pestilence,  9:21f,  or 
a 3  the  death- shadow  of  an  approaching  storm    13:16.  His 
reasons  for  belief  in  the  coming  0^  national  disaster  are 
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the  same  as  t^ose  found  in  the  other  prophet s.    They  are  to 

be  found    in  t^e  social  evils  of  the  time,  the    evils  connect. 

ed  with  t^e    public  worship;   but  t^e  c^ief  emphasis  of 

Jeremiah  is     to  be  found     in  the  fact  that  he  paints  the  evil 

as  that  of  personal  wickedness,   16:llff;  17:1;  5: Iff;  9:2ff. 

The  people  dwell  under     an  assumed  piety,    (  t>h.28),  but  their 

m  27 

religious  life  is     evil  7^A,   13  . 

This     constitutes  a  sketch  of  the  message  of  Jeremiah 
in  some  of     its  aspects.     It  is  dark  and  foreboding.     It  con- 
centrates    on  the  darker  side  of     affairs,     both  present 
and  future. 

Thig  very  fact  could  very  well  mean    tv,at  Jeremiah 
at  times  became  depressed    because  of  t^is  dark  picture. 
It  is     quite  natural  to  assume  t^a  t  a  man  who  sees  and  dwells 
on  so  much  evil  may  have     been,  at  times,    somewhat  melancholic . 

We  have,  however,     testimony  from    Jeremiah  himself 
that     ^e  suffered     intensely  because  of  tve  situation  which 
he     v">ad  studied,   because  of     the  evil     which  he  saw,     and  the 
doom    wMch  *>e  saw    approaching.  4:19ff,   "My    bowels,  my 
bowels'.     I  am    pained  at  my  very  ^eart;  My  heart  is  tumultu- 
ous within  me,     not  can  I     keep  quiet;  Because  my  soul  hath 
veard  t^e     sound    of  the     trumpet,  The  alarm  of  war  .M  He 
sorrowed  deeply  over     t^e  condition    and    approaching  fate  of 
his  people,-  3:18,   M0h  that  I  could  comfort  myself  against 
sorrow',  my  ^eart  is  sick    upon  me." 

9:1  "Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears,  t^at  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of 
the  daughter    of  my  people." 
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But  Jeremiah  faced    otv-er  "Specters  of  tv-e  mind.M 

He  brooded  o^er  the  problem,  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper? 

12:1-4.    He  faced  tv-e  situation     of    isolation  and  ostra- 

cization,   of  ^ate  and  a  desire    for  his  life,   on  the  part 

of  his  fellow-countrymen,     whoa  he  really  loved  and  for 

17 

wvom  he  interceded.    He    was    a  lone  figure,   15     ,   "Not  did 
I     sit  in  the  assembly  of  them  that  make  merry,   nor  rejoiced; 
I     sat  alone  because  of  tHf  ►-'and;   for     tvou  hast  filled  me 
with  anger."     In  18:13f,   2010,  15lb  we  find  the  account! 
that  men  eveff  sought  his  life.    He  was  a  mockery  and  a  der- 
ision among '*is  own  people,   20:7f.    He  con  sequent ly  wr ite s, 
20:14ff;     "Wherefore  from  the  womb  came  I     forth  to  see 
labor     and  sorrow,   t^at  my  days  should  be  completed  with 
■hame?"     Sucv>  a  cry  vould    indicate     deep  suffering  and 
8  orr ow . 

How  are  we  to  interpret  tv,ese     data  which  Jer- 
emiah gives  us  relative  to  hig  own  mental  life?    We  face  these 
facts:     A  man  ,who  is  of  the  feeling-type,   and  yet  somewhat 
given  to  meditation,   vet  a  man  who  loves     social  intercourse, 
sees  clearly  the  evil  of  ^iz  nation  and    feels  the  horror  of 
its  coming  destruction.     TTpon  tv>is  dark  picture  he  centers 
seemingly  hi3  attention.      He  likewise     finds  himself  isolat- 
ed,  mocked,   despised,  hated,-  he,   a  deeply  sensitive  man.  Over 
thte  circumstance  of  his  life  he  broods    and  laments. 

This  is  the  description  of  his  experience  wv>ich 
Jeremiah  gives  us.     It  is,   I  think,   a  case  which  is  quite 
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clearly  accounted  for  by  t^e  facts  involved  in  '^."elano^olia 
In  this  mental  state  t^e  mind  ie  dominated    "by  depression. 
Gloominess  and  despondency  accompany    t^e  feeling  of  de- 
pression.    If  continued,   or  uninterrupted  by  other  interests, 
ideas,  or  purposes,   it  may  develop  into  hysteria. 

Was  such  the  case  for  Jeremiah?     I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  justified  in  arriving  at  a  positive    answer.  T>'e 
reason  which  I  find  may  be  given  as  follows: 
The  emotional   itress    which  Jeremiah  mast  have  experienced 
found  an  adequate  expression  in  two  way3 .     First,   in  t^e 
Prayer-Life  of  Jeremiah,     whenever  we  read  hit  con- 
fessions Re  find  t^ere  a  very  real  prayer  activity.  Jer- 
emiah    not   only  assumes  an  attitude  to  God,   but  comes  to 

(1) 

feel  at  such  times  there  has  been  for  Mm  a  real  response. 

TMs  conviction,     and  this  mental   state,  would  tend  to 

dispel  for  the  time     at  least     the  depression  of  Jeremiah's 

mental  state,   and  lead  to  a  feeling  of  assurance.     It  would 

give  an  opportunity  for  that  expression  of  tbe  emotion  so 

that  there  would  result  a  normal     psychic     condition  rather 

than  repression.     Secondly:     In  the  work     of  Jeremiah,  one 

(2) 

must  ever  oear  in  mind  that  Jeremiad  lived  among  men,  , 
had  to  do    with  them,    struggled  with  the  practical  problems 
wMch  faced  them  as  a  nation,  held  intercourse  with  them, 
even  if  it  was    at  times  received    with  esamity,   or  not  at  all. 
This    would  mean  an  opportunity  for  tvose  motor  responses 

(1)  12:1-6 

(2)  20:9 
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which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  tension  under  wMeh  he  may 
Viave  lived,     at  times.     It  would  like-vise  tend  to  dispel  any 
melancholic  condition,  or  state  of  mind.     So  it  i3  that  on 
the  bsais  of  these  two    reasons  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
say  that  the  melancholia  from  which  Jeremiah,     at  times,  seems 
to  have  suffered  developed    into  hysteria.     We    find  rather  a 
normal,  fair  facing  of    the  facts  of  life,  and  a  deep  prayer- 
life,  which  would  lead  to  a  natural  removal  of  the  melancholic 
state  . 

But  are  there    any  data  in  those  sections  of 
"Jeremiah *  which  we  attribute  to  that  prophet,   or    to  B§tf8S%. 
which  -night  be  thought  of  a3  revealing  a  condition    of  hysteria? 

Five  passages  come  up  lor  consideration.     These  I 
s%1all  discuss  briefly. 

16  :l-4 

"Then  came  the  word  of  Tahweh     ,   Unto  me,     saying,  not 
shalt    thou  take  to  thee  a  wife,  neither  shalt  th0u 
have  sons  or  daughters  in  this  place   " 

The  reason  given  is  that  destruction    approaches  the  sons 

and  daughters  of  the  land. 

The     background  of  this  section  may  be  thought  of 

as  follows:     Jeremiah    had  arrived    at  that  age  when  it 

was  customary  for  a  Hebrew  to  marry.     It  may  be    that  his 

relatives  had  urged  him  to  take  unto  himself  some  girl. 

He,  on  Ms  part,  ^ad  considered  the  problem  carefully.  He 

had  cone  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not,  could  not, 

enter  upon  that  relationship     because  of  the  fact  that  the 
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nation  faced  disaster,  and  he  would  not  aggravate  it. 

The  Freudian  type  of  analysis  and  explanation 
might  be  able  to  surmise    here  a  situation  which  would  be 
favorable  to  the  repression  of  a  sex-c omplex .     If  this  were 
true  then  it  would  be  one  of  the  possible  causes  of  hysteria. 
But,   I  think  we  do    not  have  here  even  the    basis  for  such 
an  assumption.      Jeremiah  faced  squarely  this  situation  and 
seemingly  solved  it,   so  tv-at  no  repression  at  all  would  have 
been  involved. 

4:19,- 

"My  bowels!  my  bowels'.     I  am  pained  at  my    very  heart; 
my  heart  is  tumultuous  within  me;" 

Thi3  verse  mi^ht  be  thought     of    a3  indicating 
a   situation  in  which  there  is  an  emotional  upheavel  accompan- 
ied by  hyst eric-pains .     Such  nn  explanation  seems  to  me, 
however,   to  be  somewhat     fantastic.    We  have  in  the  verse 
not  a  description  of    a  neurotic  state,   but  a  poetic  expres- 
sion of  deep  feeling.    Farther  than  that  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is  justified  in  going  in  v'i3  explanation. 

15:13,- 

"Why  is     my  sorrow  perpetual,     and    my  wound  incurable, 
which  refuseth  to  be  ^ealed;" 

Do  we  have    here  hygterical  pains?    Not  at  all  I 
The  context  indicates  that  Jeremiah  meditates  over  the  problem 
Why  does  Yah-Vveh    allow  me    to  be  persecuted  by  those  who  hate 
me?    Can  I  really  trust  Yahweh?We  hav*e  onoe  more  an  emotion- 
al, poetic  expression  of  Jeremiah     relative  to     those  queries 
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which  trouble  Jeremia*1  at  that  period  of  hia  life. 

23  :9 

"Concerning  the  prophets,  toy  heart    within  me  is  broken, 
all  my  hone-  tremble;   I  am  like  an  intoxicated  man,  and 
like  a  man  restrained  in  respect  to  wine  from  before 
Yahv/eh,   from  before  his  Holy  words." 

Jacobi  regards  this  text  as     one    of  the  proofs 
t^at  hysteria  may  be  used  as  an  explanation  of    the  prophetic 
consciousness     of  Jeremiah.    He    would  see     in  it  the  in- 
dication that  Jeremiah  underwent  such  symptoms  of  hysteria 
as  t^e    jerks,   or    perhaps,  hysteric  "Tics,"  accompanied  to  a 
certain  decree  perhaps    by  contracture  of  certain  muscles. 
Tow  it  may  be    tv at  3uch  an  explanation  is  true;  best  fits 
the  case.    However,     it  is  not  a  matter  of  fact.     We  have  to 
do  in  verse  with  a  common  method  of     expression  which 
Jeremiav  employed,     It  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

So  it  is  that  I  come  to  this  conclusion: 
Jeremiav  seems  to  vave  been  at  times  melancholic.     But  there 
are  no  cata  to  offer  as  proof  that  he  suffered  at  times 
from  hysteria.    His  experience  was  normal     from  t^e  stand- 
point of  mental  ^ealt*. 

E.    Ezekiel . 

Once    more     I  s^all  "begin  with  the  usual  question, 
What  type     of  character    do    we  find  in  Ezekiel?     If  one  is  to 
judge  by  t^e  details  of  a  description    suc^  as  that  found 
in  Oh.  1-5,   or  by    tv-e  system  contained  in  Ch .  40-48,  one 
would  conclude  that  v/e  have  here  a  man  who     is  a  thinker. 
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somewhat  cool  and  calculating,  and  yet  one  with  a  certain 

degree  of  imagination* 

Hermann  (l)  describee  Ezekiel  as  follov-e: 

"Ein  lEenph  -ron  ungewoVmlioher  Leohaftigkeit ,  ja 
Gewaltsamkeit  des  Tenperamentes ,  dessen  Aus- 
zerungen  bi3  sum  Gfr.otesken  gehen,  und  'ron  tier 
gluvenden  Leidenscv'aftlicvkeit  de  i  Profeten,  den 
a  ine  Of fenbarungen  und  Gesicbte  iiberwalt  igen,  und 
dann  wieder  der  '!ann  der  t'"eologiscven  Reflexion, 
ja  auch  der  priesterliov-ge3et zl icv'en  Kasuistik;  ein 
Begei steter ,  der  die  kiihn3ten  Fluge  der  esc"- atolo- 
gi3chen  Hoffnung  v/agt ,  die  nicht  mehr  nach  Wirk- 
lichfem  und  RogliehXm  zu  fragen  3c1  eint,  und  dann 
wieder  von  einen  niichternen  Realismus." 

I  do  not  find  Ezekiel  to  "be  an  emotional 

type.    He  write-*  in  prose,  though  with  a  "beauty  of  3tyle, 

and  a  pover  of  imaginative  expression.    He  dwell3  on  the 

cult-sins  of  Israel,    He  ^eeki  to   ^et  up  a  kind  of  dialectic 

to 

of  Mstory.    He  3eeks  to  ;;ive  faete  and^arrainge  hie 
nation  before  them.    He  13  given  over  to  cognition,  to 
rationalization.    He  does  not  agppear  a 3  irritable  or  melm 
ancvolic.    Nor  do  I  fine1  him  morA  3iv— estible  than  the 
orc'ln-ry  }:er3on.     In  ot^er  words,  V  e  temperament  of  Ezekiel 
doe3  not  seem  to  v-ve  been  "bent"  toward  vyst^ria.    ITor  does 
t>.ere   seem  to  Vve  been  those  elements  of  fear  and  anxiety 
in  hie  life  wvicv'  would  give  an  emotional  tone  to  hla  person, 
wvicv  are  likewise  affective  bent3  toward  at  least  mild 
hysteria . 

Jacobi,  however,   finds  in  Ezekiel  tfc*  most 
fruitful  ground  among  tbe  Literary  Prcp'  et3  for  the  establish- 

(1)  "Eze."  p.  23. 
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Cg  27  2J&  ft 

ing  of  his  theory.    He  interprets  Eze.  3      24      33  4° 
315  325f  ag  indicating  tViat  Ezekiel  suffered  from  the  malady 
of  vy3teria.    He  likewise  considers  the  symbolic  acts  of 
Ezekiel    as  further  proof  of  that  theory.     I  shall  consider 
these    references  in  detail  in  order  to  learn  just  what  they 
have  to  say. 

3:26;  24:27;  33:22,- 
TVie8e  three  references  belong  in  a  group,   for  all  three 
refer  to    a  particular  "dumbness"     on  the  part  of  Ezekiel. 
I  sv,all  take  each  separately  into  consideration. 

3:26, 

"And  t^y  tongue     I  will  make  stick  to  thy  palate 
that  tvou  ihelt  be  dumb." 

Thus  is     the  Spirit     represented    as  saying  to  Ezekiel. 
It  v/ould  seem  that  a  dumbness,  a  kind    of  Aphasia,   or  one 
may    say,   tv,at  symptom  of  hysteria     which  we  describe  as 
"Disorders  af  Speech,"  cither  mutism   .  or  aphonia,  seems 
to    be  referred    to  here.    The  hysteric  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  seems  to  be    the  cause.    Put  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  verse  we     need  to    note  that  in  verses  25  and  26 
the  reference  is  to  seme  kind    of  relationship  which  Ezekiel 
is  to  assume  with  hi^  fellow-countrymen.    They  are  pictured 
as  being  "a  rebellious  house,"  and  Ezekiel  is     told  that  he 
shall  not "be  to  them  a  reprover."        It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  have  here  a  metaphorical  expression  which  would  paint 
an  actual  condition    whj.cv'  existed.    Ezekiel' s  fellow- 
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count rymen    received    his  public  pr- 0n ounce menfrs   in  aueh  a 
way  that  he  decided  in  the  future  to  be  "dumb"  to  them, 
i.  e.,   cease  for  the, time  being  to  speak    with  them  in 
public,   but  to  vold    council  only  wit1    t''Ose  w^o  came  to 
him  privately.     Such  an  explanation  is  advanced  by  nois- 
ed er,    "Eze<#*«  1  Studien,"  p.  5F, 

"Was  das  Verstummnis  Hesekiels  bedeuten  soli,  wird 
durch     die  Hinzufiigung  ganz    klar,   er     soil  seiner 
Umgebung  kein    n*310  if'R  d.h.,   kein  Mahnredner , 
Puszprediger  v/erden  ." 

To  this  point  of    Tien    t>>e  objection  is    s cue- 
times  advanced     that  if  we  can  not  t&ke     this  passage,-  and 
others,-  literally,     then  we    have  no  basis  for  an  approx- 
imately certain  explanation."  T^at  does  not   of  necessity 
follow.    Tv e  interpretation  must  never  be  severed  from  the 
context  of    tl\«  passage. 

24:27 

is  a  kindred  passage. 

"In  that  day  s^alt  thy    r.iouth  be  opened  to  the  one 
escaped,     and  tv*ou  s^alt  speak,     and  not  shalt  thou 
be  dumb  longer;     so  s^alt  t^ou  be  a  sign  unto  them; 
and  they  shall    know  that  I  (am)    Yahwea.  ." 

If  Ezekiel  began  Ms  ministry  about  592  B.C.,  then 
Mi  "dumbness"     was  to     continue  until  tVie  arrival  in 
Babylonia  of  o^e     of     t^ose    who  had  escaped.    That  is,  until 
about  586  B.C. 

How  such     a  period  can  not  be  conceived  of  as  too 

long  a    time  for  hysterical  paralysis  of  speech  to  endure 

or  continue.     A  reference  to  t^e  various  cases  described 
in  tad  history  of  the  malady 

in  is  quite  satisfactory  proof  of     that  fact,  Hov/ever, 
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we  do  not  have  any  data  whicTr   lead  to  t^at  conclusion.  We 
need  to  note  that  the    entire  event  is  to  occur  so  t>'at 
Ezechiel  s>all  "be  a  3ign  unto  them;  and  they  ehall  know 
that  I  am  dahweh         The  nev,"?  of  tv'e  downfall  of  Jer- 
usalem s^all  "be  to  EzedP-iel  a  sign    to  recontinue  hie  public 
ministry.    He  may  have  felt  t>-e  attitude  of  tv<e  people 
which  would  "be  tM  reaction  before  such  a  catastrop**  .  In 
such  an    hour  tve  people  would  need  "not  a  famine  of 
^earing  t^e  word  of  Yah  web ,  "  but  a  brave,   clear,  insistent 
declaration     of  tv>  e    leaning  of  YaMv-e^  f0r  1  people. 

"And  it     came  to  pass  in  the  twelfth     year  of  our 
captivity,  in  t^e  tenth  montM  on  the  fiftb  day  of 
tbe  mont^  ,  that  one  escaped  out  of  Jerusalem  came 
unto  me,   saying,  The  city  is  smitten. 

"Now    t^e  band     of  Yahweb  Viad  been    upon  me  in  the 
evening,  before  came  t>^e  one  escaped;  and  ^e  had  open- 
ed my  raout^,   until    he  came    to  me  in  the  morning; 
and  my  mout^  was  opened,   and  I  was  no  more  dumb.1' 

Here  we  find  t^e  prophet's  period  of  "dumbness" 
broken.    Put  t^e  passage  does  not  agree  in  details  with 
24:27.    Tv,at  does  not    make  any  difference.    Eze*.  iel  assumes 
once    again  Ms  public  ministry. 

Of  course,  one  can  make  out  a  fairly  plausible 
case  for  hysteria.    He  could  point  out     t^at  EzerKiel  would 
have  been  very  anxious  o^rr  t^e  fate  of  Jerusalem.  He 
would  likewise  v,ave  worried  much  over  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.     T^e  fact  that  tvey  refused  to  listen 
to  Mm    would  ^ave  been  a  severe  s*'ock.     T>*is  incident  could 
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have  brought  on  the  hysterical  response  or  vocation,  which  oould  h  .ve 
Lasted  for  some  ye_a*s. 

All  this  is  probable.    I  lean,  however,  to  the  interpretation 
v.aich  I  have  given,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  take  better  consideration  of 
the  facts.    Ly  interpretation  likewise  gives  more  consideration  to 
Isekiel's  literary  style,  especially  his  method  of  description.    For  he 
was     Hebrew;  he  1  lb  ingenious,  imaginative.    To  such  a  one  a  figurative 
expression  would  best  portray  a  fact  of  ez.pjrience  such  as  the  refusal 
of  the  crowd  to  listen. 

The  next  series  of  te:,ts  which  some  students  think  indicate 
hysteria  in  Bsekiel'e  life  are  3:15,  and  4:4-6. 
3:15. 

"Then  I  oane  to  then  of  the  eaptivity  at  Tel-a-bib,  that  dwelt  by 
the  river  Chebar,  and  to  where  they  dwelt;  and  I  sat  there  overwhelmed 
seven  days  in  the  midst  of  them." 
4:4-8. 

"But  thou,  lie  upon  thy  left  side,  and  lay  the  Iniquity  of  the 
house  of  Israel  upon  it;   according  to  the  number  of  the  d  ys  that  thcu 
sh^lt.be  upon  it,  siu.lt  thou  be  r  their  iniquity.    A>r  I  have  given  the 
ye^rs  of  their  iniquity  to  be  -  ato  thee  a  number  of  days,  even  (one)  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days;  so  sh„lt  thou  be  ir  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israel.    r,7hen  thou  h  st  fulfilled  these i  then  thou  Bhalt  lie  on  thy 
right  side,   and  shalt  be  ur  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  JUdah ;  forty 
djys,  e  ich  day  for  a  year,  hare  I  given  it  unto  thee.    And  toward  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  sh-lt  thou  set  thy  fa.ee  and  thine  j.rm  uncovered;  and 
thou  shalt  prophesy  against  it.    And,  behold,  I  give  upon  thee 
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bands,  ard  thou  s^alt  not  turn  thee  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  till     thy  fulfilling  t>">e  days  of 
t>*y  siege." 

The  interpretation  placed  "by  Jacobi,   e.g.,  upon 
this  matter    would  be    t^at  we  have  v^ere  a  case  of  hysteric- 
paralysis.     It  would  be  perhaps  paralysis  involving  one 
or  more  limbs  as  a  whole,   the  result  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance.    It  could  have  been  accompanied  by  mutism  or 
aphonia.     It  could  be  regarded  as  the  symptoms  described 
as  contracture.    T^e  cause  of  the  condition  would  be  t^e 
serious  difficulty  wMo^  Ezefcv,ir-l  faced  in  preaching  to 
hie  people  together  wit>»  their  actual  condition.  The 
resultant     anxiety  and  perhaps  fear  of  tvie  prophet  would 
t>>row  Mm  into  an  emotional  state  conducive    to  hysteria. 

On  the  surface  it  seems  tViat  the  structural 
analysis  demands  just  tvis  interpretation.     If  one  v>ad 
only  the  two  passages  to  deal  with,   one  would  no  doubt 
arrive  at  such  a  conclusion. 

But  one  wonders  w^y  it  13  t^at  the  prophet ' 3 
numbers  are  so  stereotyped,   so  rigidly  determined.     It  would 
seem  t><8t  we  have  here  the  use  of  numbers  as  symbolic  in- 
dications    of    a  certain  length  of    time.     It  is  a  literary 
device,  and  therefore     casts  suspicion  as  to  tv,e  literal 
interpretation  of  the    wvole  section.      There  is,   too,  a 
seeming  element  of  impossibility  connected  with  4:4-8, 
though  it  is  possible.    Still  I     find  a  certain  amount  of 
value  in  IlolscV-er's  remark,   "Hesechiel  Studien,  ■  p. 6.5. 
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"Wie  sell  man  es  aich  denken,  da3z  j emand  gefesselt 
190  Tage  auf  der  e  inen  und  40  Tage  auf  der  andern 
Seite  liegtl  Hier  h  il  ft'  our}'  Ice  in  Psyo^i  ster  und 
keine  aut oT,ypno  se .    Es  ist  eine  v-ochat  .  >un?tliover 
Erf indung . " 

Tve  fact  tbat  t^e  v/hole  transaction  i3  connected 
With  a  particular  meaning  wMcVi  ia  to  be  symbolized  thereby, 
disecsdit s  the  validity  of  the  passage  as  on  actual  exper- 
ience .    One  can  easily  believe  that  Ezekiel    wae  for  a 
t  iraB  bewildered  and  perplexed  by  the  turn  of  events. 
But  we  are  dealing  v-ere  with  a  mam  wbo  portrays  in  great 
detail  tv  e  creations  of  hie  imagi nation,  giving  to  them 
all  the  while  b   ?piritual,  or  etMoal  neaning, 

In  addition  to  tv-ese  passages  wMch  Jacobi 
makes  use  of,  certain  ot1  ers  may  be  given* 

Tv-ey  constitute,'  for  tv-e  most  part,  tv-e  symbolical 
a  ots  of  Ezekiel . 

A  :9-17. 

Here  we  ^ind  the  reference  to  tv-e  eating  of 

barley  cakes  mixed  with  "t-e  dung  of  a  cow."     Gunkel  v/rites, 

RGG,   IV- 1870, 

"Das  anhelmlishe  Verlangen  naeh  graszlioker 
Rahrung  ist  eine  bei  Geistes  oder  Herven 
Kranken  baufig  beobac^tete  Er scbeinung  ." 

It  night  be  theught  of  ai  a  symptom  of  Vysteria,  a  ie  of 
hysteria  (!•) 

tve  saeee   of  3TEL  referred  to  a  -woman  who  had  no  appetite 
for  certain  kinds  of  food.    The  Disorder  of  Taste  in  a 
•  ysterio  condition  may  re  suit  in  the  exast  opposite  ♦  However, 
in  tve  India  of  to-day  it  ia  a  common  thing  for  people 
to  eat  cakes  made  ojt  of  cow    dung.     It  may  not  have  been 
(I.)  B.Hart, "The   Psychology  of  Inaanity".  E  .  e  I06i'. 
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an  extraordinary  procedure  in  Ezekiel* s  social  system.  We 
find  in  tVie  description  a  rational  process,  or  evaluation 
going  on:     Ezekiel  revolt-.-  against  the  "dung  of  a  nan,"  It 
is  likewise  a     matter  of  doubt  as  to    whether  Ezekiel  could 
V'ave  lived     on  3110^  a     diet     for  three  months,   not     to  •men- 
tion the  fact  that  20  shekels  is  a  small  amount  of  food  for 
a  day,   since  a  shekel  is  only  5/5  of  an  ounce.     Still,  one 
might  say,-  These  various  circumstances  led  Ezekiel  into  his 
pathological    condition.      The  trouble  is,  however,   that  one 
can  engage     in  too  ;:iuch  speculation.     WS  can    do  little 
better  thafi  to  conclude  that  we     -"ave  here  a  literary  form, 
wv  ich  bas  back  of  it,  however,  a  certain  type  of  religious 
experience.     This     conclusion  12:8f  oonfirr-is. 
In  6"*"^  v/e  read, 

"Thus  3aitV;  the  Lord    Yahweb ,   smite  with  thy  Viand,  and 
stamp  with  thy  foot,-" 

One  might  interpret  tbis  passage  as  meaning 
t>'at  Ezekiel  V. ad  suffered  from  a  particular  type  of  "Tics," 
or  of     misoular   movement .     The  explanation     seems  to  me  to 
be  impossible,  however.     We  liave  v,ere  an  ordinary  meta- 
phorical,  literary  type,   even  as  v/e  find     in  the  writing  of 
a  man,   "I  raise  my  voice  against  it,"     though  the  man  nover 
did  aught   but  write  against  the  object  in  his  life. 

What  about  24:15,- 

"Sigh,  but  not  aloud,  _;ake  no  mourning  for  the  dead; 
hind  thy  turban  upon  thee,  and  thy  s'oe3  put  upon 
thy  feet,  and  sv,alt  thou  cover  upon  thy  lips,  and 
the  bread  or  men  not  shalt  th0u  eat." 
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It  is  true  that  hysteria  often  has  as  symptoms 
a  peculiar  sighing,  or  noise  in  the  throat,  and  is  accompani- 
ed "by  a  nausea  for  food.    Do  we  hare  such  an  example  Viere? 
Ezekiel  has  lost  his  wife.    Her  death  seems  to  ^ave  been 
sudden  and  unexpected.     It  was  no  doubt  a  3erious  shock 
for  Ezekiel.    He  would    quite  naturally  be  deeply  saddened 
by  t^e  event.     But     ve  does  not  assume  the  rites     of  mourn- 
ing of  the  day.    He     is  too  numbed,    ^o  to  speak,   over  the 
event.    His  mind,  almost  ceases  to    function  for  the  time. 
~ut  vA»en  bis  countrymen  call  Ms  attention  to  the  fact  that 
be  has  failed  to  put    on  the  clotbes  of  mourning,  etc.,  be 
sees  the  fact  as  tv<e  leading  of  Yahweh  .     Such  an  experience 
is  a  ooittaon  occurence.     Hut  one    does  not    need  the  facts  of 
hysteria  in  any  of  it3  forms  to  explain  it. 

In  4: Iff  we     find  Ezekiel  building  a  miniature 
Jerusalem.     In  5:lff  ^e  cuts  off  his  v,air,     and  dispenses 
with  tv>e  look?  in  three  stipulated  ways.     In  12: Iff  we 
find  him  engaged  in  moving  out  of  his  home.    T^ese  act9  may 
be  tv-oug^t   of     as  actually  entered  upon,    but  for  a  didactic 
purpose.    They  are  to  set  forth,   symbolically,   a  particular 
thought  v.^ich  the  ?rop^et  has  in  mind  at  the  time,  through- 
out their  presentation  one  can  discern  traces  of  rational 
eroluation  and  purpose    on  t>  e  part  of  the  prophet.     I  see 
no  basis  for  r-garding  them    as  indications  that  Ezekiel  was 
in  a  state  of  hysteria  at  the  time.    Odd  they  are;  bat 
certainly  not  pathological;  nor  ecstatic.  19. 
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Of  all  tv>e  greater  Literary  Figures  Ezekiel  is  the 
Hardest    to  analyze  and  to  interpret.     It  is  because  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  diction.     I  do  not,  however,   .?o:ie  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  suffered  from  hysteria,  t*ou,'h  I  can 
understand  the  way  in  which  Jacobi,   for  example,  finds  it 
possible  and  necessary. 

This  concludes  my  special   study  of  ecstasy, - 
especially  as  explained  by  the  symptoms  of  hysteria.  The 
conclusion  of  my  study  is  t^at  the  Greater  Literary  Prophets 
were  not  ecstatic,   in  either  form.    Their  religious  exper- 
ience i8  to  be  interpreted  as  normal.    There  are  no  data 
which  are  sufficient     to  lead  one  to  suspect  t^eir  mental 
health.    They  did  not  engage  in  practises  which  would 
tend  to  induce  a  neurotic  state. 

Thus  we  find    in  the  great  literary  propbet 
a  new  religious  phenomenon  in  t^e  prophetic  movement  of 
Israel.    He  is  not  a  wild  ecstatic.    His  religious  exper- 
ience is  real,    spiritual   ,  but  not  abnormal.  Though  he 
roots  in  the  past,  he  is  a  IT  E  W  appearance  in  the  evol- 
ution of  Hebrew  Prophecy. 

The  Gfcreat  Literary  prophet  is  not  an  isolated 
fact  of  v  istory.    He  is  t^e  expression  of  sentiments, 
ideas,   ideals  which  dwelt  in  an  unexpressed,  unorganized 
form  in  certain  individuals  and  groups  in  Israel,  which 
constituted  a  "Back-t o-Yabweh"  party.    But  he  surpassed 
his  background.    He,   a  leader^not  only  represented  a  phase 
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of  thought  of  his  day;  he  brought  something  new  with  him. 
He  was  in  a  sense  a  creator  in  t^e  religious  realm.  Indivi- 
duals contribute  to  religious  tendencies,  as  well  a3  reaeive 
from  t^ern. 

Back  of  this  new  prophetic  figure  is  the  prophetic 
Llaovement  •    But  the  highest,  richest,  most  spiritual  expression 
in  Hebrew  prophetism,   is    the  Great  Literary  jprophet,  jpot  by 
ecstatic  practises,  not  merely  in  response  to  the  political 
threat,  not  in  f orgetf ulne33  of  t^e  moral  law,  but  under 
the  pull  of  the  ideal  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Yabweh,  he 
Bought  to  lead  hi 3  people  back  to  Yahweh  in  answer  to  the 
political  and  moral  threat  of  the  day.    His  life  and  work 
are  expression  of  a  moral  religious  experience  which  dis- 
tinguished vini  from  the  Professional  Prophets,   and  made  him 
preeminently  a  man  of  the  Spirit. 
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2.  The  Study  of  Vision,  Audition,  and  Dreams  relative  to 

tv>e  Great  Literary  Prophet. 

The  conclusion    of  the  foregoing  section  is  that 
the  cjreat  literary  prophet :  3  religious  experience  was  normal. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  records  reveals  references  in  tve  pro- 
phetic writings  to  Visions,  auditions  and  dreams.    How  are 
these  phenomena    to  "be  understood?    Especially  the  first 
two*.     If  tvey  were  actual  experiences  do  they,  not  refute  the 
foregoing  conclusion?    And,   if  those  prophetic  characters 
had  visions  and  auditions,     would  that  fact  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  they  were , at  times,  ecstatic,  even  if  in  t - e 
■mild"  form?    In  answer  to  these  questions  we  shall  engage 
in  special  studies  in  respect  to  these  three  phenomena  of 
exper  ience . 

(l)  A  Study  of  "Vision"  relative  to  the 
Great  Literary  Prophet. 

what  is  a  vision? 

How  shall  we  describe  a  vision?    what  are  the 
phenomena  at  -  and  relative  to  this  type  of  psychic  exper- 
ience? 

The  fact  of  vision  as  an  experience  is  not  to  be 
denied;  and  indeed,  as  an  abnormal  experience.    The  point  of 
view  which  seems  to  be  traditional  has  been  to  the  effect 
that  visionary  experience  is  an  abnormal  experience.     It  is 
to  tv*is  view  t1- at  we  turn  first     of  all. 
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For  V- ere  i3  a  tendency  today  to  consider 
visions  extraordinary  and  pathological.    They  are  the  re- 
sults of  nervous  disease,   or  they  are  hallucinations,  or 
pseudo-hallucinations,   for  the  most  part.     If  the  latter, 
t^en  the  subject  is  aware  during  the    experience  that  it 
constitutes,  or  is,  only  a  vision.    The  vision  may  be  a  kind 
of  dream  which  is  dreamed  in  an  abnormal  manner:  tvie  subject 
la  ^alf  awake  and  in  a  vypnoidal  state, to  quote  Sidis.  The 
vision  is  sometimes  "hypnagogic  hallucination."  The 
vision  may  be  the  result  of  auto-suggestion.     It  may  be 
thought  of  sometimes  as  "psychosensor ial  hallucination." 
At  times  a  visionary  experience  is  an  expression  of  auto- 
matism in  a  person    of  unstable  nervous  organization, 
accompanied  by  illness  and  exhaustion.     Some  visions  may  be 
symptoms  of  insanity. 

This  type  of  explanation  is  based  upon  facts. 

T^e  Christian  mystics  of  tv,e  ages  1  ave  3een  in  visions, 

Christ, -the  Virgin,  and  various  saints.    Such  an  experience 

Vias  been  accompanied  at  times  by  a  brilliant  light.  St. 
(1) 

Theresa  wrote    tvat  sve  at  one  time  saw  tv-e  Savior  in  a 
brilliant  light  which   ffsur passe  infiniment  celle  d* ici- 
bas,  et  aupris  de     ses  rayons  q1^ i  inondent  l'oeil  ravi  de 
1'   a-ie,   ceux  du  soleil  pendent  tenement  leur  lustre,   qu' on 
ne  vouidrait   seulc  :ent  pas  ouvir  les  yeux  les  regarder  .   .  . 
Cette  lumiere  est  un  jour  sans  nttit,   toujoHer  eclatant, 

(l)  Quoted  from  Pratt  p.  402f    ■  Jhe  Rel.  Cones." 
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toujours  lumineux,   -sous  que  rs.i.en  soit  capable  de  V     scare ir  . 
Enfin  elle  est  telle  que  1' esprit  le  plus  _ pecretrant  ne 
pourrait,  en  toute  sa  vie,  s'en  former  u£ee  idee.    Lieu  la 
montre  si  soudainment  que,  s'il  etait  besoin  pour  l'aper^evoir 
d'auvrir  seulement  les  yeux,  on  n'en  aurait  pas  le  loisir, 
ma is  il  n» import e  qu'ils  3oient  ouverts  6h  fermes." 

But  there  is  found  a  hallucination     of  other  senses, 
such  as  the  seeing  experience  of  strange  sweet1  perfumes  and 
tastes,  physical  sensations  of  touch,  and  inward  fires. 

Not  often  this  abnormal  type  of  vision  comes  as  a 
result  of  an  ecstatic  state.    This  fact  is  very  important, 
and  must  be  v<eld  in  mind,  for  again  and  again  an  abnormal 
vision  can  be  traced  to  this  preparatory  cause.    For  ex- 
ample})    "Tv'e  Sadhtr"  at  the  age  of  tv/enty  tv,ree  sought 
to  fast  forty  days  in  imitation  of  Jesus'   temptation  ex- 
perience.    A  3ummary  of  the  facts  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  early  stages  of  the  fast  there  was 
a  feeling  of  intense  burning  in  hj.3  stomach  on  account  of 
lack  of  food  but  tMs  soon  passed  away.     In  the  course  of 
tv  e  fast  >:e  saw  Christ;  not,  he  says,   as  at  Ms  conver- 
sion, with  Ms  physical  eyes,  because  they  were  now  dim  and 
could  not  see  anything,  but  in  a  spiritual  vision,  v/ith 
pierced  hands,   bleeding  feet  and  radiant  face.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  he  felt  in  himself  a  remarkable  enrichment 
of  that  sense  of  peace  and  happiness  which  has  been  his  in 
a  measure  ever  since  he  became  a  Christian.     Indeed  so  great 
(1)  Quoted  from  Thouless  "Int.  to  Psy.  of  Rel."  P. ff 
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was  tvis  sense  that  ^e  had  no  temptation  whatever  to  give 
up  tv<e  fast.    As  Ms  physical  powers  he  came  enfeebled  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  a  lion  or  other  wild  animal  and  >-eard  it 
growl;  tv  e  growl  appeared  to  come  from  a  distance,  while  tv<e 
animal  itself  appeared  to  he  near."    These  various    facts  of 
experience  one  may  understand  as  t^e  accompaniment  of  an 
ecstatic  condition. 

Just  one  laat  fact  relative    to  this  point.  Host 
students  of  visions  summarize  them  into  three  groups.  One 
finds  thia  classification  in  Pratt,   in  Thouless,   in  Under- 
hill,   for  example.    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Exterior .     In  tv,is  type,  the  object  seen  or  heard 
appears  to  the  experiencing  one  as  if  it -belonged  to  the 
outside  world,   indeed  as  belonging  to  the  outside  world. 

(2)  Imaginal ;  "The  percipient  ^as  a  clear  image  of  what 
sees  or  hears,  but  does  not  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the 

outside  world;" 

(3)  Intellectual ;  "The  object  is  stated  to  be  neither 
seen  nor  veard,  but  there  is  an  inner  feeling  of  a  presence 
or  a  communion." 

The  first  two  classes  refer  to  the  abnormal  type 
of  vision  which  I  have  just  described.  The  last  belongs  to 
that  tendency  of  explanation  to  which  we  are  now  to  come. 

There  is  a  second  modern  tendency  of  explanation 
relative  to  visions.     It  does  not  deny  tv,e  facts  wvich  have 
been  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.     It  does  not  deny 
t^at  t^ere  are  visions  which  are  abnormal,  visions  which 
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are  to  be  explained  in  the  various  ways  suggested.    But  it 
would  point  out  that  there  are  experiences  which  are  character- 
ized as  visions  which  cannot  "be  explained  as  abnormal,-  as 
the  concomitant s  of  an  ecstatic  state,  as  hallucination  or 
hysteria,   or  any  of  the  other  explanations  from  the  stand- 
point of  abnormality.    Pratt  leans  in  tvis  direction  in  v-is 
"The  Religious  Consciousness."    There  he  declares  that  some- 
times  visions  are   uerely  normal  dreams.    Qr  again,  sometimes 
they  '^re  no  more  tv,an  vivid  memories  of  former  experiences. 
Evelyn  Underbill  recognizes  this  same  possibility  of  explan- 
ation w^en  ihe  declares  that  visions  may  be  sometimes  the 
creative  results  of  (a)  Thought  (b)  Intuition  (c)  Direct 
percept  i  on . 

Long  before  I  had  realized  that  there  existed 
today  such  a  tendency  of  explanation  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  t^ere  is  what  one  might  describe  as  a 
"Normal  Vision." 

Before  I  seek  to  state  a  definition  of  what  I 
mean  by  thj.s  type  of  vision  I  wish  to  state  several  examples 
of  such  an  experience.    From  them,    ott  the  basis  of  the 
facts  therein  contained,  we  shall  seek  to  garner  together 
a  definition  of  a  "Normal  Vision." 

A  Example  . 

A  young  man  sat  in  his  study  one  evening.     He  was 
engaged  at  tve  task  of  preparing  a  sermon  for  the  coming 
Sunday  morning,  Easter  Sunday.    He  had  done  some  reading 
on  the  subject  previous  to  that  moment,   i.  e.,   in  the 
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course  of  the  week.    He  had  sought  also  to  prepare  himself 

in  the  matter  of  religious  attitude  by  a  period  of  prayer. 

And  thus  he  took  up  hie  pen  to  begin,  though  hardly  knowing 

what  to  say  first.     As  ^e  sat  there,  pen  in  hand,   in  a  moment 

of  meditation,  a  thought  came  to  him  "suddenly.    At  once  he 

began  to  write.    The  words  seemed  to  flow,   and  as  he  wrote 

a  -state  of  feeling  also  entered  into  Ms  mental  state.  This 

is  ;vhat  he  wrote: 

"Last  week,   one  evening  in  the  depth  of  night,  I 
had  a  vision.     I  was  walking  in  a  desert  land.  No 
sign  of  life  was  in  sight,  no  one  wa3  at  hand,  I, 
only  I,  was  there  with  the  burning  sand.     And  after 
I  had    walked  a  long  time,   night  and  tv>e  setting 
of  the  sjn     drew  near.     I  looked  toward  the  western 
sky,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  white  lily  painted 
on  the  colored  veaven.  Above  the  flower  were  these 
words,  "Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  He 
is  not  here  but  is  risen."    Then  it  was    that  I  3aw 
an  angel,  ahead  of  me,  v^o  was  pointing  with  hie 
-  and.     I  looked  in  tVie  direction  in  which  he  pointed, 
and  saw  in  the  distance  a  river.     Surprised  though 
I  was  to  find  a  river  there,   I  walked  on  until  I  came 
to  it.  At  its  bank  was  a  boat  in  seeming  readiness 
to  sail.    I  stepped  upon  it,  and  of  itself  it  moved 
upstream,  until  we  came  to  another  and  sor.ewhat 
different  land,   a  land  green  and  fair.    And  as  I 
looked  upon  it,   I  saw  that  it  was  in  tv«e  sViape  of  the 
Cross.    Above  it  on  the  sky  I  read  the  words,  "The 
Easter  Message."     It  was  tven  that  I  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  Eastertide." 

Without  discussion  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  other 

example    which  I  have  at  hand. 

One  other  example 

B  Example: 

A  young  man  had  been  converted  recently.    His  wa3 
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aiot  the  crisal  type  of  conversion;  his  was  the  public  confession 
of  beliefs  and  convictions  w>>ieh  he  bad  developed  gradually 
through  training  from    childhood  up.    But  in  the  service 
tve  emphasis  ^ad  been  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He 
centered  Vli3  attention  upon  God  relative  to  His  willingness 
to  forgire  sins,   and  prayed  for  forgiveness.    As  this  young 
'.nan  knealt  at  tv,e  Altar  ^e  received  the  impression  that  all 
was  well,     t'^at        had  been  in  contact  witVi  the  unseen 
Power.    He  likewise  cane  to  a  definite  conclusion  that  the 
Christian  ministry  was  to  be  his  life- task. 

Eac^  Sunday  morning  during  several  months  previous 
to  this  occasion  ho  v>ad  been  in  the  morning  church  service. 
Almost  every  morning  as  he  would  listen  to  the  sermon  t^e 
thought  would  come  to  *ixn,    "You  ought  to  be  there  too.*' 

When  this  young  man  later  referred  to  these  ex- 
periences, he  said, 

MIt  was  as  if  I  3aw  a  hand  that  pointed  to  the  paipit, 
and  heard  a  voice  that  said  at  the  same  time, 'You 
ought  to  be  there  too.'" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   it  was  not    even  -as  if,  it  was  not 
even  as  if  tv-ere  seemed  to  be  a  hand  before  him. 

Now  let  us  consider    these    two     examples  some- 
what briefly.    Certain  objections  might  be  raised  to 
A.    To  Example  A  a  critic  might  advance  these  points,- 
The  whole  affair  is  but  the  product  of  the  imaginat ion, 
or  the  creation  of  the  intellect  a3  t^e  result  of  a  certain 
mental  state.    Moreover,   it  does  not  have  the,   "I  saw 
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Yahweh  high  and  lifted  up,"  and  the  "TV,U3  sait*  the  Lord" 
phenomena.    To  the  first  I  would  partly  agree,  except  that  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  does  not  recognize  all  the  fac- 
tors involved.    To  t>>e  second  objection  I  would  point  out 
that  all  "visions"  need  not  have  the  two  characteristics 
tviere  named.    Another  form  may  "be  possible. 

These  examples  are  not  to  lead  to  t^e  conclusion 
t5at  is  oft  given,  A  vision  is  but  a  literary  product.  This 
viev;  may  have  some  truth  in  it;  but  it  fail3  to  recognize 
certain  factors  which  are  involved. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  wvat  I  describe 
as  a  "normal  vision."     In  each  case  t^e  percipient  was  in 
wviat  we  may  describe  as  a  normal  state  of  mind.    He  had 
not  created  by  any  means     an  ecstatic  condition  in  his,  at 
that  time,  present  experience.    He  wa3  in  use  of  his  normal 
power  of  thought,     ability  to  feel,  and  to  direct  himself 
in  certain  ways . 

But  each  record  is  the  description  of  a  religious 
experience.    Tv>e  percipient  ^ad  centered  his  attention  on 
God  according  to  t^e  fluctuations  of  attention,  or  in- 
directly; he  had  sought  help  from  a  God,  whom  he  believed 
cared,   and  had  felt  a  response. 

A  "Normal  Vision, 11 then,   is  a  religious  ex- 
perience,- and  I  emphaaize  that  fact,-  a  religious  exper- 


(l)  Quotation  marks  are  mine. 
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ience  in  w>  ich  the  sense  of  t^e  Divine  Response  produces 
a  mental  state  wit^  an  intellect-aspect,   or  a  feeling- 
aspect,   or  "both,   or  acts  upon  a  mental  state  created  by 
circumstances,   in  w^ich  an  attitude  to  tv>e  Divine  is  taken, 
which  produce,  or  produces,  a  content  w^icVi  is  conducive  to 
a  particular  literary  description.    This  literary  style 
may  be  tlie  result  of  tve  accompanying  external  circumstances. 
But  in  either  case  we  have  a  normal  religious  experience, 
an  experience  in  wMch  the  Divine  Response  acts  through  the 
normal  mental- states  of  the  person,   but  to  the  end  that 
the  mental  content  resulting  is  described  by  an,   "I  saw," 
T^e  other  senses  may  also  come  into    play  at  this  point. 

Take  once  more  the  examples  quoted.     In  each 
case  we  have  a  normal  condition  on  tvie  part  of  t^e  sub- 
ject,  throughout  the  experience.     In  eacv-  example  the 
subject  had  Ms  attention  upon  God,   and  upon  the  problem 
at  hand,-  i.e.,  a  fluctuation  between  the  two.    He  sought 
Divine  assistance  .    He  received  the  inner     sense  of  response 
which  instigated  intellectual  activity  ^  -his-  partin  the 
mental  state  of  t>ie  moment,   or  produced  a  feeling  of  awe, 
reverence,  gratitude  together  with  the  impulse  to  mental 
activity.    Later,  as  the  subject,   on  the  basis  of  as  fair 
an  introspection  as  he  could  employ,   sought  to  describe 
the  experience,  the  content  of  the  experience  led  him  to  the 
literary  type,  "Last  nig>it  I  had  a  vision."     "I  saw"?"l  saw 
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a  vision  of  V  e  Christ,"  end  "I  *eard;"     "It  was  as  if  I  saw." 
But  back  of  the  style  is  t^e  fact  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience wherein  the  Divine  Response  caused  the  normal 
functions  of  the  mind  to  produce  a  mental  content  which 
could  be  described  in  no  other  way. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  "Normal  Vision,"  which 
I  think  the  ^a^s  allow  one  to  conclude  is  a  fact  of  exper- 
ience . 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  let  ua 
examine  briefly  tve  0.  T.  Visions  as  a  whole.     It  will  be 
impossible,   of  course,  to  go  into  any  great  detail.    Just  a 
brief  examination  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  t^e  hypothesis  of  a  "Horrnal  Vision"  can  be 
used  as  a  mean3  of  explanation.    The  study  is  to  be  limited 
to  t;  e  greater  j, it erary  prophet  s ;  it  cannot  include  an  out- 
line of  tvose  earlier  manifestations  of  propy,ecy  which 
differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  Greater  literary  pro- 
phets. 20. 

The  material  on  which  we  are  to  base  V  e  study 

is  as  follows:  21, 

Amos  7:1-3 
7  :4-6 
7:7-9 
8:1-3 
9:1-4 

In  Ho3ea  I  do  not  find  a  "visionary  account,"  though  some 
0  .T .  3cViolars  maintain  that  there  are  traces  of  such  ex- 
periences in  this  book,. 
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Isa:  6:1-3  i3  the  only  vision  wvich  I  find  re- 

31  „227ff, 

corded  in  Isaiah.    T>^e  records  3:13ff,   10:28,   14     ,  30 

can  not     be  regarded  as  accounts  of  visions. 

Jeremiah  has  tvree  such  records:  22.  , 

1:11-12 
1 :13-15 
24 :l-10 

Ezekiel  is  the  "Great  Uncertainty  "  relative  to 
this  problem,  because  of  the  peculiar  literary  style  of  the 
book.     One  may  conclude  that  the  following  accounts  are  in 
visionary  form: 

l:4ff 

8  :lff 
10:iff 
3t:lff 

Ch40-48 

10:3-17,  20-22  are  a  redaction  of  Ezekiel' s  call  in  Ch.l 
It  may  be  that  23:lff  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

How  are  we  to  interpret  these  accounts?    It  may 
be  well  as  a  historical  background  to  state  various  ways 
in  which  0.  T.  scholars  have  sought  to  explain  t>  ese  ex- 
periences . 

First,  They  have  been  regarded  as  abnormal  ex- 
periences.   There  are  various    ways  of  approach  which 
are  available  at  tv  is  point  .     One  may    describe     the  ex- 
periences as  hallucination  or  hysteria.  2$ther  way3  of 
explanation  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion.   Three  of  the  ways  used  are  as  follows: 

Konig' s    literalism  leads  him  to  think  of  an 


(1)  See,  Theoi.  des  A.T.  p. 74 
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"obj ecti ve"  vision  as  a  means  of  explanation.  Gunnel 
would  lean  to  the  ■Inftginal  Vision"  as  a  means  of  explan- 
ation.   But  v,e  would  add  (l)   "Wic  ein  3olo>>es  Gesio^t  in 

einzelnen  .Testaltet  ist,   da3  ist  natttVlich  abbangig  von  dem 

(  2) 

Glauben  der  Zeit"-.    Dubnv     would  seem  at  times  to  make  use 
of  tv-e  phenomena  of  multiple  personality  as  a  method  of  ex- 
planation, according  to  lections  of  hie  book,   "Das  Buch 
Jesaja."  Or,   one  may  make  use  of  tv,e  concept  o1   t*-e  sab- 
conscious  in  order  to  explain  tbese  records.  Skinner 
writes, 

"T^e  prophetic  vision  is  undoubtedly  a  creation 
of  tbe  sub-conscious  mind,  working  uncontrolled 
by  voluntary  reflexion,  and  producing  subjective 
images  which  ^ave  something  of  t^e  vividness 
and  reality  of  actual  sense  perception." 

One  need  not,   of  course,   disregard  tVie  subconscious  mind 

alt ogether  in  the  explanation  Which  I  3ball  offer  later. 

Sellin  would  tend  toward  tv<e  "Imaginal  Vision"  as  a  means 

of  interpretation.    He  wr.ites  relative  to  Amos'   visions,  (4) 

"Es  sind  reale  innere  Erlebni3se,   die  sicb  aus 
seiner  bi3  aufs  auszerste  ve steigerten  religiosen 
Brregung  erklaren." 

Giesebrecb  advances  the  thought,  (5) 

"in  der  VerzucVjng  explodierte  gewi3zermaezen  die 
unsre^euere  Spannung  3einer  Seele,   die  erregte, 
v'oov'  geeteigerte  ITeFentat  l<keit  projizierte  das 
Visionsbild  vor  sein  Auge." 


1)  ROO  IV  1868 

2)  Also  Stade  "Eib.Tbeol  de3  A.T."  1:1905  p. 124 
2  J  "Pro  .  and  Rel ."  P. 10 

4)  "Die  Zk  rSlf  Prop^etem"  p.  205 

5)  "Die  B&*t%  der  akt.p."  p.  33. 
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These  various  explanations  which  make  use  more  or 
leas  of  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  psychic  life  do  not  meet 
the  facts  involved,  nor  are  they  necessary.    These  asser- 
tions I  sv'all  hope  to  substantiate  lr.ter  on. 

Secondly,  Tv-ey  v-afce  "been  regarded  as  only  literary 

forms.    A.Knobel  is  his  "Der  Prophetismus  der  Hebraer," 

183f,  was  the  first  to  advance  this  theory: 
(1) 

"Mag  ee  sich  mit  den  meisten  symbolisc^en  Visionen 
ver^alten;  sie  sind  rein  i.oetische  Darstellungen . 
Zum  Theil  mass  diese  Bemerkung  auch  von  dem 
Sc1  auen  ubers innliO en  Gegenstande  gelten." 
(2) 

In  1838,  Koster  wrote 

"Nous  croyons  mene  qu'il  n'es  pa3  trop  difficile 
de  se  convaincre  que  nous  n'avons  la  o.ie  des 
formes  symbol iqies  de  la  pen  sie,  ei. — *^ar— con  jq  qa^ftt 
&<*  -La  pensio-,   et  par  consequent  de  simple3  combin- 
ai3ons  littera**es,   u.e3  re33ources  de  la  rhetori- 
que,   des  ornements     di  style,  ©4 — epn'iiuntis  du  otyjre, 
et  rien  de  plus,* 

De  Wette  follows  tvis  same  method  of  interpretation,   as  does 

Baudissin,   and  others. 

(3) 

We  do  find  here  a  p*-rticilar  type  of  literary 
forn.     But  this  fact  alone  can  not  account  for  all  the  fact- 
ors involved. 

Thirdly,  Johannes  Hanel  in  ^is  "Da 3  Erke nnen 
Gottes  bei  den  So>-r if tpropv,eten,  ■  1923,  T,as  advanced  a 
th-ory  w-  ich  stand3  by  Itself.    He  would  regard  the  visions 
as  a  >ind  of  inner  gegiQg  which  is  yet  real.     It  would  be 
a  kind  of  phantasy.    Hanel  does  not  mean  to  make  U3e  of  the 
"Imaginal  Vi3ion"  as  an  explanation;  he  would  seem  to  feel 
(1).  P.  171  (2)  See  Il^ei  P.  90. 

(3).  Cf  .Joyce, "In3p.&  pro."  p .91     (4)  See  P.34f  88-89  ;97 ; 100 ; 92 
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th-t  he  h  .3  set  forth  an  original  explanation.    Th&  f  ..ct  rem  .ins,  however, 
that  his  theory  amounts  to  about  that •    that  is  more  he  does  not  seen  to 
be  in  the  cle^r  ~s  to  just  what  he  means.    At  tines  he  is  not  clear;  at 
times  he  appears  confused;  ..t  times  he  contr. diets  himself.    The  one  thing 
which  he  would  clearly  say  is  that  ft  vision  is  not  a  sense  perception. 

fourthly,  In  this  brief  survey  we  have  seen  th  t  the  tendency 
h.s  been  to  reg  ard  the  0.  T.  visions  in  the  usu^l  m  y, -either  IB  abnormal 
experiences,  or  as  a  llteriry  type.    If  the  schol.-.r  could  not  accept  the 
:baor:-  :1    .c  •.  r,  tisf/i.i{   e:.  i.n.iic.i  fehen  ::e  .vouIO.  Incline  to  the  o  josifce 
extrere • 

!Tow  abnorm.il  visions  are  a  fact  of  experience.    But  there  are  .lso 
normal  visions.    Do  the  visioa'   of  the  Cre.t  Literary  Prophets  cone  luider 
this  second  tyje?    The  exict,  and  more  detailed  e:.  minj-tion  of  Jer. 1:10-15 
will  be  reserved  until  Chapter  IV.    ITor  oan  each  section  be  examined  on 
:r  in  detail,  for  ~  ait  of  LJrace. 

I  have  come  to  t.:e  conclusion  from  b  study  of  the 
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Cld  Testament  visions  t^at  t1  e  following  principles  must  be 
used  in  sn  attempt  to  interpret  t^em. 

1st.    Eac^  account  must  b€  considered  in  and  by 
itself  alone.    Eac^  record  la  t^e  text  of  a  particular  ex- 
perience of  an  individual.    For  t* at  reason  it  is  a  unit  in 
itself.    TMs  doe3  not  mean  tv>at  it  v. ill  not  have  any  connect 
ion  witb  tve  prophet's  past  experience  and  background.  It 
does  mean  t^at  a  stock  explanation  can  not  b    advanced  as  a 
valid  interpretation  of  all  t>;e  accounts. 

2nd.    T^esreater,  Literary  Propbets  wert  men  of 

affairs.  «.  . 

except  °^ipiah, 

T^ey  were  married  nen,^  and  married  men  are  not 
tbe  type  wMcb  usually  bave  abnormal  psycvic  experiences. 
Tbey  were  men  who  v;alked  w;ere  cross  t>  e  tv  or ougb-fares 
of  life.    Tv,ey  were  men  who  faced  t^e  practical  problems  and 
issues  of  t>>eir  day  and  nation.    T^eir  preaching  bears  direct 
ly  upon  t^ese  problems.     Tbis  fact  is  of  great  importance 
wVten  we  t^ink  of  t^e  G-;r eater  Literary  £ropvet  s  and  t^e 
possibility  of  ^abnormal  visionary  experience. 

3rd.    T^e  Kebrew  mind  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood.    It  was  a  mind  of  imaginative  literalism.    That  is, 
it  was  a  mind  t^at  scintillated  wit*"  poetic  power,  ingen- 
uity, phantasy,  and  creative  imagination*    It  was  a  mind 
wMc^  >^ad  a  deeper  feeling-aspect  t- an  thought-aspect  .  It 
was  a  mind  wMc'-   thought  in  concrete  pictures,  anc  not  in 
t>>eabstract .    Tbis  is  a  fact  whicfc  tha  Occidental  often 
forgets  because  of  >»ia  background  of  Greek  thought, 
Scholasticism,  and  Hegelianism.    Yet  it  is  a  most  important 
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fact.    We  see  tMs    lind  in  tha  exactness  with  which  tve 

Hebrew  wrote.    For  example,  ha  would  ?ay  "in  tve  before 

"□T33  ( Jer  .1 : 1 ) ,  and  not  just  "before."     Other  examples 

could  be  given.    Tbe  Hebrew  words  are  very  largely  pic- 

21 

ture  words  "To  dwell"  was  »to  sit."  In  Amos   jn  ( 5  ) 

•r 

means  "dance"  but  ia  usually  translated  festival.     It  is 

really  a  description  of  the  festivity.    Y/hen  a  kettle  "boils" 

for  the  Hebrew  it  "breathes,"   na  l    Jer.  I15 .    The  word  >jr;j3 

8  11 

is  a  designation  for  tve  merchant,  Hos.  12  ,   Zeph.l  , 

Q 

Isa.  23  .  llany,  many  more  illustrations  could  be  given. 
The  longer  t>' ou<vts  of  the  Hebrew  were  presented  in  de- 
finite p icture-f orai,  for  he  thought  in  pictures.  One  out- 
standing example  is  that  description  of  a  man  in  a  night- 
mare, wbich  la  found  in  Psalms  of  Solomon,  6:4-6.  I  shall 
quote  it  without  comment, - 

4.  xrco     030U2J7      rcovrpuv      SVOJtVUV      XUUO  01) 

5.  n     |/u<r]    xurou    s-v    Had  (Krai     icontaov  xxt 

tx\i)v     3x\xtji)v     ou     /ir"x 9nT3  m  i 

6.  5;XV3Tr7)      H       U71VOO       XUTOU      KXl  SU\0/ln7SV 

r'j-    ovoiixn     '{uo<iou  (i). 

Ihis  iac4  a 3  to  the  Hebrew  mind  meant  t^at  the 
Hebrew  ^ad  a  tendency  to  describe  his  experiences  in  a  cer- 
tain, definite  way.     It  enables  us  to  understand  more  easily 
that  aspect  of  tve  interpretation  of  visions  from  tbe 
"Literary  Type"  point  of  view  which  ia  true,   or  valid. 

(1.)     j'ree  translation, 
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7.4    j?rora  hi3  vision  of  disturbing  dreams  not 
is  bi  distressed. 

V.5  His  soul  is  uot  di*j:.-;.i^red  in  .  i33in£  thru 
river3  and  blllov/y  seas. 

V.6  He  ari3eth  from  his  sleep  and  praises  the 
B&nt  of  the  Lord* 
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4th.     The  Greater  literary  prophet  3  were  not  ecstat- 
ic* This  is  a  fact  wMoli  I  think  is  Lorn  out  "by  certain 
definite  facts.     I  can  but  make  t>»e  assertion  here.  Further- 
more,   I  can  only  take  time  to  assert  that  run  nrn  do  not 
of  themselves  /rive  us  any  hint  as  to  t^e  way  in  wVi  ich  a  Via- 
ion-aocount  is  to  be  explained.    Both  are  used  inter- 
changeably;    Neither  haa  of  necessity  an  ecstatic,   or  an  ab- 

(2) 

normal  aignif i cance  . 

V/hat  are  we  to  say,  than,   of  t^e  Old  Testament 

Viaiona,   i.  e.,  t^ose  recorded  for    the  Literary  prophets, 

in  t*e  light  of  tv-e    foregoing  discussion?    In  the  first 

place  one  is  imp-re  seed.  tv,at  few,   very  few,   such  experiences 

are  recorded.     In  Amos,   l3aiah  and  Jeremiah  we  find  nine ; 

in  Ezechiel  six .  Of  t^e  first  nine  five  are  recorded  in 

Amoa,  wMch  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  close  relation- 

t 

ship  of  Amoa  to  tVie  older  Nebiismus,  though  he  was  certain- 
ly not  a  part  of  it.    Again,   our  records  were  written  down 
after  the  experiences  took  place.    They  record  the  prophets' 
experience!  told  by  t* e  prophets  themselves. 

Take  the  experiences  of  Amos,  7:1-3;  4-6;  7-9; 
8:1-3;  9:1-4.     In  each  case  we  ^ave  tv-ie  record  of  a  personal 
religious  experience.    The  percipient  was  in  a  normal  atate 
of  mind  as  seen  by  the  fact  t^at  the   immediate  causes  of 
the  experiences  were  a  locust  plague,   a  drought,  a  man  v/ith 

(1)  This  seem3  to  be  arguing  in  a  circle.  Yet,   if  my  fore- 
going interpretations  are  correct,   it  is  in  order  here. 

(2)  See  foregoing  Investigation. 
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a  plumb-line,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  an  earthquake.    We  are 
justified  in  affirming    that  Amos  had  been  thinking  long 
over  t^e  problem  of  t^e  End,  or,   t>>e  Day  of  Yahweh,  as  it 
applied  to  Israel.    He  bad,   no  doubt,  prayed  over  the  pro- 
blem.   W^en  one  vas  but  one  main  interest  at  a  given  time 
around  wvich  bia  mental  and  affective  consciousness  is  cen- 
tered, one  groups  many  ideas,  many  contents,  many  feelings 
and  complex  emotions,  around  that  interest.    And  so  it  was 
with  Amos.    T^ese  various  plagues  and  pestilences  were 
grouped  around  t^e  dominant  interest  of  his  mind.    As  he 
came  upon  eacv   "object"  it  served  to  instigate  him  to  think 
over  Ms  problem;  but  more,   it  caused  him  to  "tMnk  it 
over  with  God,"  even  as  a  practical  ,rel  i-^ious  problem  led 
tve  young  man  in  E  Example .    Thus  tv>ere  came  to  Amos  t><e 
sense  of  the  Divine  Response,   t>^  o  not  always  favorable. 
Thia  response  was  active  in  t^e  normal  mental  state  of  the 
man.    The  result  was  a  content  wvich.  was  painted  forth  in 
visionary  form.    The  Hebrew  mind  would  aid  to  tvis  end. 

Quite  similar  to  tve  first  four  accounts  of  Amos 
is  that  one  found  in  Jer .  24:1-10.    There,  too,  t><e  immedi- 
ate objective  instigation  is  a  basket  of  figs.    T^e  back- 
ground of  t>»e  experience  was  centered  in  V  e  jProphet's  in- 
terest in  Judah  after  the  captivity  of  597  B.C.     It  is  to 
be  explained  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Amos'  experiences. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  lit- 
erary form  of  these  visions.    We  find  tvat  the  meter  is,  for 
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the  most  part,   2  plus  3,   with  six  beats  to  tV.e  verse. 
There  wculc  seem  to  be,  moreover,  definite  forms  of  compo- 
sition.    In  Amos  7:14,  we  find: 

A  presentation  of  tv>e  t>-ing  seen. 
An  entreaty  of  t>  e  Prophet. 
Its  Pal f ill men t . 

In  Amos  7:7ff,  and  Jer .  24:1  (also  Jer.l:13f) 
we  find: 

A  question  of  Ya>nveh . 

An  answer  by  the  Propbet  . 

Tbe  Explanation  of  Ya^weVi , 

Tbi<3  marked  similarity  of  form  is  to  be  explained 
a 8  a  "Gr.ttung"  of  the  day.    However,   the  authors  put  th« 
material  in  vision-form,  and  are  not  rip;id,   for  all  the 
visions  recorded  do  not  follow  this  set  form. 

I3aiah  6:1-8  records  the  Call  of  tv>at  great 
Propvet .     It  is  a  record  of  an  act  of  worship  written  in 
vision- form.    T^at  id,  t^e  young  man  has  gone  into  the 
temple  to  wor3Mp .    Tv>e  cause  of  tvat  act  was  ty>e  ascent  ion 
of  a  new  King,   and  Judah's  situation.    The  Divine  Response 
in  the  mental   state  c     I  j->iah  is  real  and  direct,   ond  Ms 
Hebrew  mind  uses  a  particular  literary  3tyle  in  order  to 
describe  tv,at  experience  . 

Y/e  come  finally  to  the  vision"  of  Ezekiel  in  l:4ff; 

8:lff,   lC:lff,   ll:lff;  37:lff;  40-48.    Here  we  find  phenomena 

which  differ  from  those  found  elswfeere  .     It  is  quite  easy  to 

see  in  Ezekiel 's  records  only  literary  forms.    So  Lleinhold, 

"Es  W;ire  irri;:,  die  Tat  sachlicv<keit  von  Visipnen  bei  ihm 
zu  bestreiten.  Aber  er  bildet  doch  3ov<on  den  Ubergang  zu 
der  apokalypt isc^en  Sc>rift stellerei ,   in  der  die  Vision 
nur  nocv<  als  soMeftstelleriscVe  Eorm  zu  ne>--:en  ist." 

(1).  "XlnfuHi  tng  in  das  A,T."  P. 259 
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This  explanation  ie  onesided.    Ezekiel's  definite  problem 
was  t>--at  of  the  future  of  the  "Gola,"  in  its  relation  to  it3 
old  and  new  surroundings.    TV' is  problem  led  him  to  those 
religious  experiences  which  he  described  in  vision-form.  The 
fact  of  t>>e  religious  experience  stands  forth.    But  Ezckiel 
did  embellish  t^ose  experiences  by  detailed  descriptions'. 
Therein  v i3  visions  differed  from  t* e  usual  type  of  normal 
vi3jon,  but  only  in  literary  description,  v/>'icv'  was  due  to 
t^e  personal  peculiarities  of  the  Prophet.  24 

Th»    conclusion,  then,  to  wMob  I  come  relative 
to  t^e  visions  of  the  Greater  Literary  Prophet*  is  that  they 
are  to  be  thought  of  as  "Normal  Visions."    This  type  of 
vision  wMch  we  defined  on  t^e  basis  of  data,   best  fits  t^e 
data  of  the  visions  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet sns  we  find 
them  in  t'- e  documentary  evidence.        This  conclusion  is 
furthermore  abetted  by  the  "Hebrew  :.:ind,H  t><e  fact  that  the 
Prophets  were  men  of  life,  and  tv.e  fact  that  t>»ey  vere  not 
ec3tatics   (in  t:  e  ordinary  serse  of  tv  term.) 
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(2)     A  Study  of  "Audition"  relative  to  the 
Great  Literary  Prophets. 

The  data  connected  with  the  so-called  "Audition" 
are  so  closely  connected  with  t^e  "Vision"  t>«at  it  is  hard 
to  separate  the  two.     Indeed,  both  audition  and  vision  are 
often  found  in  tve  sane  description.    An  investigation  of 
t*e  data  at  *and  relative  to  t*  e  "auditory  descriptions" 
of  tVie  Great  Literary  Prophets"  '''as  led  me  to  conclude  tViat 
there  is  a  "Normal  jfcudit  .i  on, "  similar  to  the  "llormal  Vision, 
and  t^at  it  constitutes  t^e  explanation  of  the  experience 
of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets,   in  Vis  regard.     A  brief 
investigation,  however,   i>  necessary. 

The  fact  of  "Audition"  as  an  abnormal  experience 

is  not     to  be  denied.     Such  an  experience  is  described  by 

St .  T^eresai1^ 

"TVie  word3  are  very  distinctly  formed,  but 
by  tVie  bodily  car  t;,ey  are  not  heard.  They 
are,  vov,ever,   much  more  clearly  understood 
t^an  t^ey  would  bt-  if  they  were  heard  by  the 
ear.     It  is  impossible  not  to  understand 
them,  whatever  resistance  we  may  offer  .... 
In  t^is  locution  of  God  addressed  to  t;>e 
soul  of  ourselves  we  must  listen." 

This  type  of  experience  may  be     explained  by  the 

laws  of  suggestion,  plus  some  excitation  of  tVle  nervous 

system.     Cr,   one  may  find  in  sue*1  a  mental  event  a  halluci- 

nat?  cn  of  some  form,   an  illusion,   the  creation  of  t><e 

imagination.    T^e  audition  may  result  after  tv e  ecstatic 

state  ^as  been  induced. 

(l)  Quoted  from  Joyce,  p. 76  "Eyes  of  the  Soul." 
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But  there  is    vhat  may  be  described  as  a  "Normal 
Audition."     One  description  of  vac!)  an  experience  may  be 
given . 

„A  young  man  ^ad  gone  into  a  foreign  land  to  live. 
All  things  were  strange  to  >  im,   Ms  tasks  heavy,  and  Ma 
feeling  of  responsibility  great.    He  was  all  alone,  except 
for  a  few  foreign  acquaintance  s .     One  Saturday  evening  be 
went  to  a  religious  service,  V*  ic^    was  ^eld  in  a  small 
eleventh  century  Chapel  .    He  was  somewhat  early.     A3  yet  the 
chapel  was  empty.     It  was  lighted  only  by  candles.     On  the 
alter  were  six  cathedral  candles  vfa  ic><   s;  ed  light  upon  a 
crucifix,  lotoquets  of   vMte  flowers  adorned  t- e  Crucifix. 
The  young  man  felt  himself  at  once  impressed  by  t^ e  beauty 
of  tv  e  scene,  by  t"  e  qaiet  .i  solation  of  tha  pl-  ce.  A 
feel  in."  of  rest  came  over  *im,   and  a  kind  of  mute  feeling 
of  worship.     At  tVie  same  time  he  could  feel  t*  e  problem  v/Mch 
hi    faced,-  a  new  land,   new  country,   and  according  tasks,-  and 
he  3at  z  I r e  \vitv<  attention  focused  upon  tv  e  religious  3cene 
of  beauty  before  vis  eyes,   but  witv<  hi  a    worries  in  tv'e  back- 
ground of  attention,  H«  felt  seemingly  tve  silent  pressure 
of  an  Unseen  Power,  and  to  Ms  mind  ca  :e  t^e  words,    "Fear  not, 
f  cr  I  am  with  thee1." 

This  young  man  was  in  a  normal  psychic  state.  He 
was  conscious  of  all  V>at  went  on.     Underbill  writes,^) 
(l)  "Mysticism,"  p.  330 
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"True  auditions  are  usually  *eard  when  tht  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  deep  absorption  without  conscious  thought "- 

T^e  young  man  was  conscious  of  active  thinking 
throughout  t^e  event  .    He  declared  that  he  could  3ee  no 
opportunity  for  self-suggestion,  hallucination. 

V/e  find  in  t^is  experience  not  an  abnormal  psychic 
event,   nor  a  mere  literary  form,   nor  an  iuaginal  audition. 
It  is  a  real  religious  experience,  a  "normal  audition." 

A  "Normal  Audi ti on , ■ ^ ' i ■  a  religious  experience 
in  which  t^e  subject  13  conscious  of  the  Divine  Response  on 
t^e  rational  or  affective-consciousness,    an  experience 
w;  lcl    can  be  described  only  by  an  "Auditory  literary  des- 
cription."      Tv e  Divim*  Response  comes  through  t^e  ordinary 
psyoMc  avenues  of  experience.    A  content   is  produced 
whinv   lends  itself  to  a  particular  description,   "I  heard;" 
"God  ivoke  to  me,"  etc.    T^e  subject  of  our  example  had 
related  a  problem  to  God.    He  centered  hit  attention  upon 
God.     Throughout  hii  mind  was  active.    The  resulting 
feeling  of  Response  wa 3  a  religious    experience  which  after- 
ward be  could  describe  only  by  words,   "I  ^eard,  "     It  was 
a   "Normal  Audition." 

The  "Auditions"  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets" 
are  tv>  i  3  type  of  religious  experience.     In  i interpreting. 
tv?m  one  must  ever  remember  the  four  principles,  wv,ich  I 
described  in  the  discussion  of  "Vision." 

(l)  Quotation  marks  are  mine. 
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T^e  "Auditory  J  ormulae  found  in  the  Great  Literary 
Prophets,  are  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  type  of  exper- 
ience.   T^e  expression  nin*  dnj     ••wMsperet^  Yahweh"  is  a 
lit'  rary  form,   and  not  a  description  of  an  abnormal  exper- 
ience.   Back  of  it  is  the  religious  life  and  thinking  of 
the  prophet;  but  one  never  knows  v/ven  it  ^as  been  added  by 
the  Prophet,   muc^  as  we  repeat  "Our  Father"  in  a  prayer,  out 
of  Ms  consciousness  that  he  knows  the  Will  of  Yahweh. 
(Cf.  Isa.  301,   319,  Ez.  136"7,   165"8,   ;-;714,  Hos  .215  *18 -23 
Jer.  83,  2b29,  4926,   Isa.124,   194,  Am.3l3,45,  Isa.315, 
Am.83*9'11,  Jer.222.)    The  clause,  mm  TONM     is  often  a 
literary  form  used  to  describe  a     religious  conviction 
on  t^e  part  of  tve  prophet,  (cf.  Isa  .30:10-13;  Jer.817) 
The  use  of    Iff  does  not  mean    tvat  tv<e  prophet  Vieard  an 
actual  voice,   or  experienced  a  hallucination.     It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  concrete  Hebrew  mind,-  it  is  a  liter- 
ary form  used  to  describe  tVie  content  of  a  normal  religious 
experience,    (cf.  Jer  ,415,   819,   913,   2536,  305,   433, 5022 *28 ) . 

The  same  is  true  of  Isa.  r>027ff,  Jer  ,321f f ,  1022,  3118f,  Eze 
•*lf    q7     in2     X12     ax2     An4. 45  /n4.22 

3     ,  9  ,   10  ,   3-1-   ,   43  ,  40  41         .In  t^ese  references 

the  descriptive  diction  of  tA  e  Hebre*  mind  is  very  well  seen, 
Some     references  might  be  interpreted  as  hallucinations  of 
an  auditory  nature.    They  are,  however,  the  religious  inter- 
pretation of    the  9i:-;ns  of  the  ti  nes  by  the  Hebrew  mind, 

19f      31f       21  9f  2 

(cf.Jer.4       ,4      ,   4     ,  Eze  .9     ,11  ).      The  various  sounds 


r 


c 
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products  of  imagination. 
wMch  Eze^iel  declares  that  he  heard  are  literary,   v  '  , 


28 


10    ,  1*°  etc.    T>>e  form,  ton}  nm*  ntto-1?**  .vn  ysk  TOTS 
is  an  Introductory  formula  for  a  literary  activity,  wMch 
•nay  describe  a  religious  content,  but  does  not  give  any 

data  a3  to  the  type  of  experience.  ( cf  .Jer  .71 , ll1 ,  181 

1       i       1      1.3  1      1      1  12, 

281,301,32  ,34  ,35  ,36  ,26  ,27  ,34  .)  We  find  further- 
more,  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Attitude 

•I  *7.p  <~>«  10  —  13 

and  purpose  in  an  "Auditory  form:"  ( Gf .1 sa  .3101 , 30^  \  30 

14     9  pa     8     4.10.  24f     5ff     l2f  I5ff     1 -4f  5-l4 

2214f5  ,  Eze.2^,2  ,3*        3       .8       ,8       .         ,9  ,11 


43 


7  .18  .19.22 


Thus,  t*e "formula^  do  not,  of  necessity,   fix  the 


type  of  exp  rience.     I  think,  *  ov/ever,   t;  at  tve"normal  aud- 


ition"is  described  in  t^ese  references: 


Isa 

.  3. 

13f 

22. 

14 

5 

9 

30, 

27  ff 

17 

.12ff 

33: 

10-13 

Eze 

.  Xi 

Iff 

Jer 

.  4 

.21 

3 : 

21 

8  . 

,14ff 

38. 

.22 

4. 

.19f 

4 

31 

A  detailed  discussion  of  each  reference  is  not 
possible.    V/e  see  in  t^em,  v»ov/ever,  the  "auditory-de  script- 
ions"  of  religious  experiences.     In  eac>i  reference,  tv  e 
subject  tv inks  over  3ome  problem.     In  tbat  mental  state 

( 2)  I  purposely  refrain  from  including  the  audition-vision 
type.  Tvey  are,  or  will  be,   considered  elswhere. 
E  .G  .Jer  .1 : 4-12;  Amos  7:7-9. 

(I)  Cf,  Chapter  711  Inspiration. 


c 
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to e  likewise  assumes  an  attitude  to  Ya^weh,  particularly 
relative     to  t •  e  problem.    There  comet  through  >>is  avenues 
of  normal  experience    t**e  Divine  Response  in  t;,at  content 
wMc*  *e  describes  as      mrp     ^lj?  or  mm'DNi 

or    mn^nxo  A        It  is  a  normal  audition,  i.e.,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  normal  rel&gioxtsexper  ience  . 
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(3)     A  Study  of  "Dream*"  relative  to  t>« 
Great  Literary  Prophets. 

Did  the  Great  Literary  Prophet  a  ever  use  a  dream 

dreams 

as  a  medium  of  revelation?  And  if  so,  were  £he:  Athe  nark  of 
an  abnormal  constitution,  or  of  mental  disease?  V/ere  it-keydr 
induced  by  mild  ecstasy? 

As  a  method  of  approach,   I  shall  give  a  brief 
outline  of    t^e  psychology    of  Dreams. 

T^e  older  psychology  regarded  a  dream  as  a  partial 
portrayal  of  a  waking  experience.    T^e  New  Psychology, ^ow- 
ever,  has  done  much^wirv'  tnis  type  of  experience. 

Freud  wrote  in  1900  his  book  "Traumbeudeutung ." 
In  t^at  book  ^e  advanced  t^e  theory  that  a  dream  represents 
a  fulfillment  of  a  wish.     In  many  cases  it  is  a  "Repressed 
wish."     But  not  all  dreams     represent  the  expression  of 
a  repressed  wi3Vi.     How,   it  is  true  that  a  wish  may  at  times 
be  tv,e  content  of  t>»e  dream;  but  one  can  not  classify  all 
dreams  in  t^at  way.     I  think  that  Tangeley' s  criticism  of 
Freud  holds  true.    He  points  out  that  Freud' s  theory  is  too 
narrow  to  explain  all  the  facts  involved  in  dream-psychol- 
ogy.   He  goes  on  to  show  that  many  dreams  are  mere  mental 
fragments.     Or,  a  dream  may  be  but  tle  more  or  less  altered 
representation  of  the  experience  of  t^e  day.    That  is,  many 
dreams  are  fragmentary  representations  of  waking  life. 
This  criticism  of  Freud  i3  according  to     the  facts  involved. 

The  psyc^o-analysist  would  go  on  to  say  that  a 
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dream  may  be  tv>e  expression  of  a  complex.    There  may  be 
found  in  t^e  dream-experience  a  sub- consc ious  association  of 
ideas . 

Jung  contributes    tve  theory  that  t^e  libido 
makes  tve  effort  in  dreams  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  given  sit- 
uation . 

TanEsley  summarizes  dreams  in  a  very  good  way. 

Ke  writes, 

HA  dream  is  a  more  or  less  altered  reproduction 
of  psychic  material  at  least  partly  derived  from 
recent  experience,  sometimes  very  fragmentary  and 
difficult  to  explain  causally,     but  often  represent- 
ing a  complex    carrying  a  marked  effect." 

The  Symbolism  of  dreams  is  a  problem,   so  far  as 
I  can  see.    Though  tbere  is  some  baris  for  symbolism  as 
an  approach  to  an  interpretation  to  dreams.     I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  it  >->as  t*e  importance  wvicv'  is  often  given  it.  25 

Each  dream-pioture  ha3  a  definite  significance 
in  term  of  waging  life.    Some  of  the  material  of  each 
dream  i  3  based  on  quite  recent  experience.    There  is  a 
kind  of  dream  mcriory  wv,icVi  reaches  farther  back  into  ex- 
perience    tv,an  tve  memory  of  v/aking  consciousness. 

There  are  two  oaises     ct  dreams:     First,  External 
sense  impres3ions  during  3lumber.     Secondly,  Internal 
organic  sensations,  especially  of  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system.    These  two  classes  of  stimuli  play  an  import- 
ant role  in  t^e  initiation  of  dreams. 

TM3  brief  statement  relative     to  the  psychology 

(l)   "Psyc*o-analy.w  P.  141 
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of  dreams  is  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  feel  freer  to  go 
to  V  e  main  problem  of  t^is  3eotion. 

Did    the  Great  Literary  Prophets  make  use  of 
dreams  as  a  medium  of  divine  revelation?     One  cannot  say 
with  dogmatism  either  HyesM  or  "no11  to  t^is  query.  Still 
the  text  at  v^nd  does  not  lead  to  an  affirmative  conolua- 
i  on  .      I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  jrop^ets  did  not 

Q 

dream.     Isa.  29     would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
But  t^e  Prophets  (G.L.),    seem  to  ^ave     regarded  the  dream  aa 
one  of  t^e  self-creations  of  tv,e  Professional  Prophets,  and 
not  a  medium  of  revelation,  Jer .  23:25-32;  279.^2^   I  do 
not  find  any  ot!  er  references  #  in1,  are  to  be  interpreted 
a s  dreams  . 

Hans  Schmidt   in  "Dit;  Grozen  Propheten"  comes  to 

(  3) 

t*e  opposite  conclusion.     He  see3  in  Isa.  6  a  dreanr  ; 

I  3v>all  interpret  t^at  passage  in  Ch.LV.    He  interprets 

(4) 

Isa.  8:1-4  as  a  dream.      It  is  rather  a  waking  experience, 

tv,e  result  of  reflection.     I3a.  10:26-34,   as  against 
(3) 

Schmld^t      is  a  sermon  whiov>  is  illustrated  by  an  actual  re- 

(§' 

port.     Jer. 24: 1-10  is  a  "Uormal  vision."     and  not  a 

(?) 

"Traumgesic^t        Eze .  11:1-21  is  also  a  normal  vision. 


1)  Cf .Sellin,pP.212,  ?Der  Alt.  Prophet i smus . " 

2)  cf.Zec^.lO^  Joel  31 . 
(3  p.  28 

(4  P.  66 

15)  p.&5f 

(6)  p. 325 

(7)  cf.p.409 


c 
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Isa.  9:1-6  is  a  literary  treat  ment  of  the  i.iessiario 

Hope  of  th«  Day  plus  a  reint err>retat ion  thereof  by  the 
(I) 

Brorhet.        The  call  of  Jeremiah  1:4-18,  Schmidt  ex- 
"     '  (2) 

plains  by  •resorting  to  Dream-psychology.  I  shall  investi- 
gate t^is  conclusion  in  soma  detail. 

A  dream  is  an  abnormal  type  of  experience.  Ws 
might  better  say  tvat  it  is  the  abnormal  experience  of  a 
normal    nan.     In  order  to  begin  to  explain  it  one  must  call 
in  the  concept  of  the  sub-conscious . 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  think  of  these  two 
experiences,  Jer.  1:4-12,  as  dreams;  nor  would  tViat  fact 
have  aught  to  3ay  against  the  normalcy  of  Jeremiah's  religi- 
ous experience.    V/e  need  to  recall  that  it  was  an  ancient 
belief  t^at  Yahweh  coald,  and*Mpeak  in  dreams,  "ft fence, 
a  dream  might  be  regarded  as  Yahweh' s  voice.     It  would  seem, 
moreover,   as  if  the  prophet  would  be  bound  to  dream  dreams. 
For  a  dream  is  based  on  a  quite    recent  experience.  The 

^rop^ets,   therefore  Jeremiah,     faced  problems  and  situations 

mind. 

whic10  would  make  vivid  impressions  on  the  prophet  •  s^Vorry 
and  brooding  over  these  situations  together  with  experiences 
in  association  wit1   ^is  people  would  lead  toward  a  night  of 
dreams.    So   it  is  that  we  might  conclude  that  these  two  exper- 
iences of  Jeremiah  were  dreams,  even  as  Schmidt  maintains. 

But  tMs  interpretation  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  t*«  text  itself,   and  likewise  in  th*  light  of  th« 
more  general  considerations  relative  to  dreams.  Certain 

(1)  cf.  p. 115 

(2)  p.  2G6ff 
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fact*  seem  to  me  to  argue  against  this  interpret  at  j  on . 

1st  .    The  text  itself. 

This  statement  might  be  used  to  cover  all 
considerations;  but  I  use  it  in  a  more  limited  sense. 
There  is  nothing  in  th«  text  itself  wv,ic>>  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  tvat  we  ^ave  to  do  v  ere  with  dreams.    The  des- 
criptive word  is  nKT  ,a  v/ord  which  is  not  used  to  state  a 
dream.     In  fact,  the  text  leads  me  to  feel  that  Schmidt 
has  read  hi«  interpretation  into  the  text,   and  not  out  of 
it.    The  "Gattung"  is  that  of  a  vision. 

2nd.    The  two  experience*  ?re  quite  simple. 
We  haVe  but  two  objects  of  perception,-  an  almond- tree 
"branch,  and  a  boiling  kettle.    Now  it  is  true  that  Schmidt' 
"Halbwachen"  state  would  allow  for  an  external  3ense  im- 
pression as  a  stimulus.    Hfjnce  the  dreams  could  have  been 
simple.     I  wonder,  v0wever,   if  one  has  such  visual  sen- 
sory experiences  in  half-sleep,   and  still  find  himself 

ganz  un.faogaii  von 

"noch^einem  TrYum."     It  is,   to  be  3tws  possible.     If  the 

stimulus  was  t^at  of  internal  organic   3ensati  ons  tVien  I 
tvink  that  we  can  feel  that  th#  records  are  by  far  too 
simple  for  dreams.     At  any  rate,  a  dream  is  usually  a 
picture,  condensed,   of  many  images.    As  a  rule  it  is  more 
or  less  complex.     Coleridge  tells  us  tvat  hj,a  MKubla 
Khan"  was  a  dream,  wv  ich  ve  wrote  down  in  a  waking  state. 
He  dreamed  of  MA  damsel  with  a    dulcimer  ringing  of 
Mountain  Abora." 
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He  writes, - 

"Coald  I  revive  witv,in  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  delight  'twould  win  me 
That  with  music  loud  and  long 
I  would  "build  tViat  dome  in  air 
That  sunny  dome  I    Those  caves  of  ice  I 
And  ell  w^o  ^ear  should  src  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry  Beware  I  Beware  I 
Hit  flashing  eyes,  hi«  floating  ^air 
Vreave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk     of  Paradise." 

Here    we  hare  a  record  of  a  comparatively  simple 
dream,  and  yet  it  is  much  more  complex  Van  the  two  exper- 
iences in  verses  11-15.    This  reason  has  seme  weight  with 
me;  though  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  pressed  too  far. 
That  is,   it  constitutes  at  the  least  a  possible  consider- 
ation. 

3rd.     The  fact  of  Hebrew  Usage.     I  refer  to  the 
word  for  "dream"  as  formed  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
various  words  used  to  express  "dream"  in  any  of  its  forms, 
are ,  - 

The  Verb,-  D^n 

The  Noun,-  D17n 

In  Daniel  only,-  n°?n 

Yfc  car  find  a  number  of  places  wv,ere  tvese  words  are  used. 

6      10  11-24 
A  profitable  study  may  be  made  or  Gen  .20" *     31  31 
8.8 

Isa.  2.9       .     These  references  indicate     that  the  Hebrew  had 
a  definite  terminology  whicv'  was  in  vogue  for  tMs  clas3  of 
phenomena.    We  have  the  right  to  conclude  that  Jeremiah 
would  ><aTe  used  a?n    here  in  one  of  its  forms,  had  these 
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experiences  been  dreams.    This  argument  leads  to  the 
fourth  and  last  . 

4th.     The  greater  £iterary  Prophet 8  did  not  use 
dreams  as  a  means  of  Divine  Response.    This  is  an  assertion; 
Put  I  believe     t^at  one  is  justified  in  making  tMs  distinct- 
ion between  tve  G  reater  Literary  Prophets  and  t>  e  popular 
frop^ts,-  tve  one  did  not  regard  a  dr'am  as  a  mean?  of 
revelation,  wl  ereas  the  other  class  of  prophets  were  in  a 
sense,  among  oth.  r  things,  professional  dreamers.  This 
is  geen  in  Jeremiah  23:25-23a. 

Jer.  23:32;  27:9  bears  out  tViis  condemnation  of 

dreams  as  a  method  of  Divine  Response.^ )  Eertzberg  concludes 

from  tvese  references  in  "Prophet  und  Gott ,  ■  p.  219, 

"Ein  Traum  wird  fur  Jeremia  nur  dann.  Of f enbarungs- 
wert  ^aben  konnen,  wenn  ihm  ein  ent spreo^ender 
Prozesz  v.-ac^en  Bewusztseins  zur  Seite  gevt." 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  are  justified  on  the 
basis  cf  the  foregoing  quotations  in  the  conclusion  that 
Jeremiah  did  not  use  dreams  as  a  means  of  Divine  Response,- 
i.e.,   consider  t*em  as  such.     One  mi^ht  advance  as  an  ob- 
jection that  t^e  young  Jeremiah,   to  whom  these  experiences 
^ame,  would  not  vave  ^ad  tvis  point  of  view.     It  would  have 
been  a  product  of  hi a  later  ministry.     To  that  kind  of 
statement  I  can  only  3ay  tvat  we  v,ave  no  basis  of  proof  so 
far    as  documentary  evidence  is  concerned  one  way  or  the 
ot^er.    What  is  ":ore  Number  1      would  speak  against  it. 

The  scanty  data  we  have  relative  to  dreams  leads 
(I)  Jer.  29:8??  I  regard  as  a  Redaction. 
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me  to  t^ree  conclusions: 

1st.     It  is  a  sane  supposition  to  say  tv'at  t^e 
Great  Literary  Prophets  had  dreams. 

2nd.    But,  they  did  not  u  ?e  t^em  as  a  rnediuni  of 
the  Divine  Response. 

3rd.    T^ey  left  no  literary  record  of  a  dream- 
experience. 

The  so-called  "Visions"  and  "Auditions"  of  the 
Great  Literary  Prophets  are  to  be  explained  as  normal 
religious  experiences.    They  do  not  furnish  data  wMch 
would  justify  the    conclusion  t*at  these  figures  were 
ecstatic,   cr  neurotic.    The  Prophet  does  not  appear  to 
use  any  of  tve  dreams  >">e  may  vave  had  as  Divine  messages  . 
T^e  results  of  tv'is  study  confirm  t^e  conclusions  of  the 
foregoing  section. 
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3.  Conclusion. 

A    few  brief  statements  can  be  used  to  summarize 
tv>e  findings  of  t^i3  chapter. 

1st.    Tbe  origin  of  Hebrew  Prophecy  v.ad  tvree 
roots,-  t^e  men  of  Yabweh ;  t^e  ecstatic  exercises  in 
Palestinian  culture;  the  diviner. 

2nd.    The  Great  Literary  Prophet  is  a  new 
appearance  in  Hebrew    Prophecy,-  back  of  Mm  was  a  relft££$£8 
tendency,  a  Back-t o-Yahweh  sentiment,  wMch  he  expressed 
and  led. 

3rd.     The  Great  Literary  Prophet  was  a     man  with 
a  normal  religious  experience.    He  was,   therefore,  non- 
ecstatic.    He  experienced  normal  vj sions  and  auditions. 
Y/e  hare  no  data  as  to  whether  >-e  made  use  of  dreams   as  a 
r.eans  of  revelation. 

4tv,  .    The  Professional  Prophets  embody  tbe 
methods  and  ideals  of  t>>e  old  diviner  and  ecstatic 
His  ecstatic  condition  le  to  be  interpreted  a3  hysteria. 

5th.    The  test  of  the  true  Yahweh  Prophet  is  a 
life  organized  around    tv,e  ideal  of  absolute  loyalty  to 
Ya^web  . 
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CHAPTER  II. 

T^e  Tempera  merit  of  t^e 

Great  Literary  Prophets. 


"T^e  mixed  type  is  the  rule;  tVie  pure  type  ia  t^e 

exception 


i 
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1.    The  1'eaning  of  "Temperament ■  and  "Types"  from  t^e 

Standpoint  of  Psychology. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  t^is  interesting  subject 
is  beside  t^e  point.    All  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  arrive  at 
a  few  definitions  wvich  may  be  used  relative  to  the  data  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Great  Prophets. 

Temperament  is  a  matter  of  endowment  and  adapt- 
ation.    It  is,   in  a  way,  t  ■  e  constitution  of  ones  nervous 
responses*    Vs  may  think  of  it  as  a  "composite  bent  of  nat- 
ure."    Thi-3  "bent"  is  expressed  in  and  through  the  nervous 
system;  it  al30  finds  its  expression  in  the  whole  self. 
Temperament  expresses  itself  primarily  in  tv>e  sensibilities, 
t^e  primary  emotions,   and  in  the  qualities  of    response  to 
primary  emotions. 

It  has  become  tv,e  psychological  custom  of  the  day 

to  analyze  individuals  into  types,   according  to  t>(eir  temper 

ament .    Jung  has  done  exceptional    work  in  tvis  respect. 

He  it  was    w^o  used  the  two  main  distinctions,-  Extrovert, 

and  Introvert.    Either  type  he  charactered  according  to  the 

psychic  function  best  expressed  in  it.    Hence  we  have,- 

Extr over ted-Th inking , 
Ext roverted-Feeling , 
Ext rover ted- Sensation, 
Ext rover ted- Intuitive, 

and  also, 


(l)  Psychological  Types." 


r 


c 
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Int  roverted-TVi  inking, 
Introverted- Fee ling, 
In  tr  o  ve  rt  ed-  Se  nsat  I  on, 
Intr over ted- Intuit ive, 


types  . 

T*e  pure  Ext r overt ed-Type  would  lie  one  whose  in- 
terests, attitudes,  etc.,  follov.ed  primarily  the  objective 
environment  : 

"Y/^en  the  orientation  to  the  objective  f:;ct3  id  so  pre- 
dominant t^at  t^e  most  frequent  and  essential  decisions  and 
actions  are  determined,  not  by  subjective  values,  but  by 
objective  relations,   one  speaks  of  an  extroverted  type. 
Jong  would  say  that  thifl  type  oonpensates  for  its  one-sidedne ss 
by  an  "Unconscious  intraver3i cn . ■ 

The  Introverted-Type,  wv,en  pure,  "doubtless 
views  tlie  external  conditions,  but  it  selects  tv'e  subjective 
determinants  ?s  tve  decisive  ones.    Tv»e  type  is  guided,  tbere- 
fore,   by  t' at  factor  of  perception  and  cognition  w*ich 
represents  the  receiving  subjective  disposition  to  the  sense 
stimulus ." 


Tvey  are  about  always  mixed,  in  some  one  of  t^e  afore-men- 
t  ioned  way3 . 


Eut  these  type 3  are  seldom  pure,   or  simple. 


Beatrice  Hinkle^2)  regards  th ig  anal 


ysis,  of  Jung 


as  too  "fixed." 


She  would  3ugge3t  that  objec 


t  ivity 


and  subjectivity  are  matters  whicb  are  independent  of 


"Psychological  Types." 
"Re-Creation  of  tv»e  Individual."  I69f 
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introversion  and  extroversion.    This,   I  think,   is  a  good 

(i) 

suggestion . 

An  indi7idual  can  not  be  adequately  analyzed  into 
one  particular  type.     "Uixed  types  are    the  rule,  pure  types 
are  the  exception. "    And  I  do  not  think  t^at  the  facts  of 
experience  allow  individuals  to  "be  analyzed  into  a  simple 
mixed  type,   in  "iost  cases.    Types  are  exceedingly  mixed; 
especially  tve  type  of  person  who  seems  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  genius,   or  creative,  or  developed,  in  any  way.    For  that 
reason,   I  find  Jung  unsatisfactory,  for  his  chart  makes 
human  experience,  and  temperament,  an  almost  logical 
affair.    Types  are  usually  complex,-  t>  ey  are  not  to  "be 
classified  sc  easily. 

According  to  tvis    point  of  view,   I  shall  seek 
to  discover  the.  Hebrew  Type,  h  nd  then  the  psychological 
type  of  each   prophet,   i.e.,   of  each  Great  Literary  Pro- 
phet.   The  results,  however,  are  not  a  2  plus  2  equal 
four  matter.    They  are,  at  best, a  personal  interpretation. 


(1)  cf.  LIcDotigall,   "Ab.Psy."  p. 450 
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2.    T^e  Hebrew  Temperament. 

I  have  discussed  already  "The  Hebrew  Miind ,  " 
"briefly,  under  Ch.I,  2,  (l).  Another  "brief  statement, 
however,   is  allowable  at  t^is  point. 

In  Halle  A.  Saale  I  ^eard  a  Hebrew  Troop  from 
Lfoscow  present  a  drama t ized  legend  in  tv>e  old  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.   T^e  interest lag  aspect  of  tve  performance  was  the 

of 

revelation  it  gave  ^t^e  actors.     They  responded  to  each 
other  with  intense  emotion,     The  s^ort  sentences  were  often 
word-plays,   and  seeming  rhymes.    T^eir  acts  were  impulsive, 
almost  emotional.    The  feeling  throughout  t^e  performance 
was  high-pitched.    These  actors  revealed,  however,  ty<e 
Hebrew  temperament . 

Tve  Hebrew  is  a  type  which  may  be  described  as 
Emotional -Extrovert- (Thinking  . )     It  i  s  a  mind  which  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  concrete.     It  use3  a  picture- language .  It 
is  ingenious,   "Geistrei , "  imaginative,   poetic.     It  has 
tVie  power  to  tMnk  *  not ionally.^  1 ) 

But  it  can  think  in  no  logical  exactness.  Even 
the  influence  of  Hellenism  can  not     remove  tViis  character- 
istic.   Hence,   I  have  placed  "Thinking"  in  parentheses.  It 
is  a  mind  wMc*  does  tMnk;  but  its  thinking  is  emotional. 
Though  t^ere  are  Introverts  smong  t^e  Hebrews,  tv,ey  are  the 


(1)  See,  Ch.l,   2,    (l).  "The  Hebrew  l.lind." 
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exception.    The  thinking  i6  usually  relative  to  external, 
objective  relations,  rather  than  subjective  values.  Or, 
w^en  t^e  latter  cane  into  consideration,    it  is  erev  in  res- 
pect to  certain  objective  relations.     "why  do  I  suffer?", 
asks  Jeremiad,  but  in  regard  to  certain  objective  events  in 
his  experience . 

One  may  think  of    the  Hebrew  Mind  as  one  which 
r.editotes  in  true  Oriental  style.    Put  tve  meditation  is  in 
reality  extroverted.    The  Hebrew  Temperament  is  predominant- 
lyMleidenscvaf  tlicVi ,  "  somewhat  intuitive  at  times,  but 
especially  emotional.    For  example , "Von  den  Juden  in  Algier 
wird  uns  erzahlt,   dasz  die  verwardten  Weiber  s:ich   bei  der 
Totenklage  im  Heulen  u-Sc^r^ien  ablosen,  und  dasz,   in  Abge- 

loste  dann  gleich  wieder  ganz  munter  wird,   ihren  gewbhn- 
r 

licv  en  Ver sich tun;-;en  nachgeht  und  garnic*  t  an  den  Trauerfall 
zu  denken  sc;eint,  bi3  wieder  i^re  Stunde  kommt,  wo  sie 
klagen,   sc^reien  und  3ich  die  Wknom  ausrauf  en  musz."(l) 

This  trait  of  t^e  Hebrew  manifested  itself  also 
in  t> e  "Musical  inclination"  of  t^at  people. 

This  is,   I  t^-ink,   the  Hebrew  Temperament,  though 
it  must  not  be  set  up  a3  a  hard  and  fast  type  to  wMch  all 
members  of  that  nation  must  conform.     The  Great  Prophets 
were  Hebrews.    We  shall  need  to  remember  t^at  fact  as  we 


(l)  Quoted  by  Ja><now, "Le i chenl ied, "  p. 10. von  Wagner: 
R^isen  in  der  Regentsc^aft  Algier  II  1841.  p. 101 
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seek  to  describe  tve  temperament  of  each  .  Bit  we  shall  need 
to  remember  t^at  each  prophet  is  also  an  individual.  He  may 
have  hi  a  own  peculiar  traits. 

3.    Brief  Sketch  of  the  Te mperaments  of  Amos,  Rosea, 
Isaia^,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 

(l)  Amos. 

This  Prophet  is  one  whose  speeches  are  cold,  clear, 
almost  wit  bout  feeling,  and  yet  full  of  angry  heat,  condem- 
nation, and  a  certain  one-sided  roughness.    Cf.  2:6-8; 
3:1-8;  4:4-5;  4:6-11;  5:21-24;  6:1-6.    His  words  are  at 
time*  acidic,  2:6-8;  4: Iff;  4:4,  5;  5:25;  6:lff. 
He  uses  certain  "Droh-and  Sc^ eltworter , ■  3:9ff;  3:13ff  ; 
4:4,5;  £:4ff;  5:18-20;  5:20-24;  8:4-7.    He  speaks  in  pictur- 
esque,  imagi native  maimer,  8:9,10;  9:2;  9:7;  5:10;  5:19;  4:lf, 
3:3-8.    He  deals  in  terms  of  the  facts,  2:7,8;  3:15;  4:lf; 
5:7,  10-12;  6:4f;  3:4f.    There  is  a  certain  logic  of  thought 
in  v  is  words,  3:3*8;  8:11-14;  6:12-14.    He  la  a  man  w^o 
seems  to  have  "been  somewhat  melancholic  and  depressed,   cf . 
Ch  .  I ,    2,    (l)  . 

How,   t^en,   shall  we  describe  Amos'  temper  anient  ? 
One  night  tMnk  of  him  as  an  Obj  ective- Introvert  type,  or  p 
a  Subjective-Extrovert.    He  is  a  mixed  type.;     His  inability 
to  tolerate  exceptions  to  hie  ideal  of  loyalty  to  Yahweh ; 
his  demand  t^-at  Ms  ideal  be  realized;  these  qualities 
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make  Mm  an  Extroverted-Thinking  type.    But  his  ability  to 
judge,  coldly  and  obstinately;,    his  seeming  lack  of  practical 
ability,  his  somewhat  melancholic  moods,  his  stubborn  and 
headstrong  pursuit  of  ideaa  make  him  an  Introvertea-Think- 
ing  Type. 

I  should  describe  Amos  as  follows: 

Introverted) 

)  Thinking  (l) 
Extroverted) 

The  MThot-:.Iethod"  of  t^e  Hebrew  Temperament  must  ever  be 
kept  in  mind. 

(2)  Hosea. 

This  prophet   is  gentle,   kind,  sympathetic, 
sensitive,   somewhat  nervous,  2:14ff;  3:lff;  6:lff; 
7:lff;  I0:9ff;  ll:lff;  11:6,9;  14 l Iff.      He  is  capable 
of  modulating  Ms  feelings;  he  is  swayed  by  a  ^eart  of  love 
and  compassion,   3: Iff;  4: Iff;  8:11-13.    He  it  capable  of  anger 
as  well  as  love;  ^e  can  scold  and  threaten,   2:2ff;  4:6-10; 
4:11-14;  5:14;  7:4;  7:8.    But  he  can  not  forget  the  Prom- 
ises for  the  future,  10:12ff;  6:lff;  11:8-9;  14:4-3. 

On  tv e  basis  of  tue  foregoing  description  we  may 

tv  ink  of  Hosea  as  a 

Extroverted) 

(Feeling  Type. 
Introverted) 

He  is  not  silent  or  inaccessible,-  hence  he  is  not  purely 
introverted.    Still  he  does  pay  attention  to  subjective 

(l)  Line  indicates  emphasis  on  quality 
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values  In  eueh  a  way  that  >»e  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
troverted.   But  he  likewise    deals  with  facts.    He  is  extro- 
verted to  t^at  extent.    But  tVie  dominant  quality  of  bis  life 
is  feeling. 

( 3 )  .     Isaiah  . 

We  find  in  Isaiah  a  poet  of  first  rank/1^  But  the 
power  of  reflection  ?eems  greater  in  him  than  in  Amos  or 
Ho  sea,  of.  o.  29:28;  10:5-11;  5:1-7;  1:2-17;  3:1-9,12. 
The  fire  of  emotion,   especially  of  the  tender  emotion,  does 
not  find  expression  in  hia  work.    T^ere  is    anger,  however, 
against  wickedness;   impatience  with  Israel;   scolding  and 
threats,  cf  1:2-17;  ch .  28;7:13f;  10:1-4,     He  is  fearless 
and  "bold.    He  senses  the  outcome  of  certain  choices  and 
decisions,  Ch •  30;31.    He  commends  and  encourages  those  wh$ 
follow  him,  10:2C-23.    lie  deals  with  facts, 10:28-32;  3:16-25; 
5:8-12;   128:7-8;  29:15f;  31: Iff.    He  is  a  practical  man  of 
affairs,   C*  .  7  and  8;  30-31.    Yet,  he  can  approach  Yahweh 
through  the  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence,   6:1-9.    He  will  go 
to  any  extreme  to  accomplish  an  iaeal,  Ch  .20 ,     He  never 
appears  depressed;  he  is  dynamic  with  energy. 

Isaiah  is  surely  a  mixed  type.     I  would  describe 

him  as  an  (  Thinking  ] 

Extro vertedf  j 

"(   Intuition)  Tyoe 

Introvertedj  Feeling  J 
His  productive  thought,  hj.3  inherent  judgment, 

(l)  See  Cornill,   "Zur  Einleitung"  p.  7  6 
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Ms  demand  that  M3  i<  eal  be  realized,  ^is  dealing  with 
facts,   .r.ake  bin  Extroverted-Tb  inking  in  temperament.  His 
cool,   obstinate  judgment,  his  stubborn  pursuit  of  ^is  ideas, 
make  him  an  Introverted-Feeling  Type.    His  keen  nose  for 
things  in  the  bud,  Ms  ability  to  sense  tve  outcome  of 
conditions,    .a^e    hi  :  an  Extroverted-Intuit ive  Type.  Or, 
one  migbt  describe  him,  rougbly,   as  an  Cbj ect ive- Introvert . 
( 4 )  .     Jeremiad . 

Jeremiah  is  a  man  of  profound  feeling.    He  is 
sympathetic,   12:7-12.    He  is  tender  and  yet  he  scolds  and 
threatens  Israel  because  of  her  sins.     2:4-8;  5:7-9; 
5:2C-22;  6:9-15;  6:16-21;  7:1-15;  8:8-13;  9:25-26;  10:19-22; 
15:1-2;  16:10-13;  23:1-2;  etc.    He  i3  a  concrete  thinker, - 
'•^e  deals  not  with    abstractions,  17:1-4;  22:13-19; 
29:3-7.    He  i3  somewhat  rationalistic.     Thi3  is  3een  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  his  use  of  symbolic  acts,  27:2ff; 
28:10ff;  32:  off;  43:8ff.    He  is  a  poet  in  whom  there  is  a 
lyric  quality  and  imagination. 

But  he  likewise  describes  his  own  feelings  and 
thoughts.    He  thinks  in  terms  of  bi-3  own  personal  relation 
to  objective  facts.    He  is  sociable,   love3  human  companion- 
ship,   why  i3  he  sbunned?    15:15-18;  20:7-13.    He  grieves 
and  mourns  bver  the  condition  of  hi3  people,  3:18-22;  9:lff; 
10;19ff.    He  sees  vengeance  coming  upon  Israel  for  ber  plott- 
ing against  hia  life,  11:18-23.    He  seek3    to  reason  with 
Yahweh,  12:lff .     Still  he  feels  the  encouragement  of  the 
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Divine  Response,  15:11-14.    And  yet,  ><e  becomes  at  time 3  de- 
pressed, 20:14-13. 

He     is  "bold    and  fearless,   O  .  28.    He  deals  with 
concrete  affairs  likewise,  4:llff;  4:27ff;  6:1-8;  7:1-11; 
ll:lff;  20: Iff;  etc.    He  fights  for  Ms  io.eal,   and  its 
realization,   (Entire  Book.) 

How  s^all  we  describe  Jeremiah's  t emperament ?( 1 ) 

I  think  t>-at  we  may  name  him  an 

Intr overtedj  Thinking) 

(  Reeling  j  Type 
Extroverted!  Thinking ) 

Like  Ms  predecessors,  he  is  a  mixed  type.    His  loyalty 
to  Mb  ideal  and  its  realization,  Ms  consideration  of 
objective  facts  make  >  Mm  an  Ext roverted-Th inking  Type. 
But  even  more  we     see  in  Mm  tVie   inner  intensity  of  thought 
and  feeling,-  even  a  kind  of  depression  at  times, -wMch  de- 
clares Mm  Introverted  in  t*'o  ie  respects. 

(5)  Ezekiel. 

1*e  prophet,  Ezekiel,   h  a  person  in  whom  reflect- 
ion finds  its  3way.    He  is  a  logician,   Ch. 18; 4 0-48.  .  He  is 
cold,   and  at  tirr.es,   ironical  and  scornful,   19:1-14.  He 
takes  an  impersonal  point  of  view,  16:15-22;  17:11-21; 
5:13-15.    And  yet,  >>e  is,  at  times,  a  bit  emotional,  11:13. 
He  engages  in  a  fierce  polemic  against  idolatry,   e.g.,   Ch  .20  . 

(l)  Povah,   "O.T.Pro.  and  Hew  Pay."  p.  149  ff,   a  psycho- 
neurotic v/it^  a  strong  tendency  to  regression. 
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He  deals  witn  minute  details;   out  ve  is  impractical,  40-43  . 
He  relates  his  thought  to  objective  facts,-  tv,e  fall  of 
Jerusalem;  tVie  condition  of  the  Gola .    But  he  is  imagina- 
tive,- e.g.,   l-3;40ff.    He  even  engages  in  a  kind  of  fantasy, 
2  3j  23;   38-39  . 

Ezekiel  may  "be  called  an 

Extroverted) 

)  Thinking  Type . 
Introverted) 

His  feelings  are  conservative;  Ms  thought  is  productive. 
He  deals  with  the  objective.    But  hi-3  judgments  are  also 
cold,   inconsiderate.    He  ifl  a  mixed  type,  as  I  have  indicated. 
One  night  call  him  an  Objective-Introvert. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advance  tV)e    fore-going  analysts 
as  >'ard  and  f a3t  .    T^ey  are  at  best  "attempts." 

But    the  temperament  of  each  prophet  must  be  kept 
in  mind  whenever  an    atte-rpt  is  made  to  interpret  hia  ex- 
perience.    The  importance  of  this  viev/point  will  be  3een  in 
t^e  fact  tvat  temperament  is  largely  a  method  of  biological 
equipment,   inherited  traits,  and  acquired  adaptations,  capa- 
cities, and  responses.     A  person  can  be  appreciated  fully 
only  in  the  lig^t  of  Ms  "Type."  And  hia  actions  and  thoughts, 
feelings,  attitudes  and  inclinations  can  not  be  understood 
at  all  adequately,   if  they  are  not  seen  with  his  "Type"  as 
a  background.  1. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Preparation  for  ty>e 
Prophecy. 


"das  Seltenste,  v/as  ge3nv>ieht,   i3t  ihm  zugleich 
Vergangen^e it  and  Zukunft ."  Goethe. 


Roin.  1:14 
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I.  "Social-Environment." 


1>e  expression,  "The  preparation  for  the  Prophecy, " 
is  a  terra  which  I  use  to  indicate  a  fact  of  experience  in  the 
life  of  any  individual,  viz.,  the  influence  of  environment 
in  terms  of  mental  content  upon  the  development  and  creative 
activity  of  tve  individual.     It  ^as  to     do  with  t^ose  iueas 
and  images,  which  come  from  contact  witb  society  and  with 
nature,  whig})  constitute,   in  rart ,  t^e  experience  of  a  per- 
son.    It  ^as  to  do  with  the  development   of  tue  mental  re- 
sources of  V  e   3elf;   it  analyzes  those  resources  into  their 
sources.     It  hg  3  to  do  with  t>!03e  cultural  influences  v/Mch 
become  tVie  background  of  experience , -one  bight  say,    "Tne  Sub- 
Conscious  ." 

I  3v-ould  like     to  quote  a  paragraph  from  Prof. 

Strickland^1) 

"But  there  is  another  kind  of  inheritance  -  social. 
Almost  from  birth  tl  e  c^ild  begins    to  be  molded 
and  trained  by  His  social  environment.    He  re- 
ceives his  hanit3  through  t^e  powerful  influence 
of  custom.    Language  and  institutions  he  receives 
ready  made.    His  opinions  and  beliefs  he  take3 
for  the    i03t  part  from    tv,ose  about  Mm.     The  forms 
in  which  v,e  amy  express  himself  are  soon  set  for 
him  by  usage  and  convention.    His  religious  con- 
victions are  altogether  those  of  M3  social  inher- 
itance, except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  wno  may 
break  away  from    V  eir  early  training  and  recast 
their  opinions  and  beliefs  through  their  own 
efforts." 

The  problem  of  this  chapter  is  the  social-environ- 
ment of  the  Prophets.     On  t^e  basis  of  tbe  data  contained 


(1)   "Psy  of  Rel.  Exp."  p. 80.  cf.  Hi-nkinan,   "Int.to  Psy.of  Rel. 
Ch  .X  Pratt,   "$he  Rel.  Con3c."  Gh.IV. 
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in  their  works,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  data  which  we  have 
relative  to  t>»e  culture  of  t^eir  day,  we  shall  seek  to  point 
out  t^ose  structures     in  their  words  and  thoughts,  w^ich  find 
their  source  or  stimulus  in  the  cental  content  of  t*  e  envir- 
onment, or  in  the  experience,   of  the  prophets*  j>- 

2.    The  Social-Snvironnent  of  t^e  Great 
Literary  Prophets. 

(l)  We  find  in  the  prophetic  mind  the  memory  of 
images  from  sense  impressions.    These  impressions  and  images 
co me  in  tv  e  natural  trend  of  exper ience , i .e . ,   contact  with 
nature,   its  elements  and  inhabitants. 

The  preacher,  the  poet,  the  author     often  make  use 
of  the  images  and  resulting    ideas  which  ^ave  come  to  him 
through  contact  with,   or  hear-say  of;  or  reading  about,  tv,e 
forces  and  beings  of  nature.    So  it  was  with  the  prophets. 

Vie  find  in  t^e  prophetic  background  of  experience 

a    -nowledge  of  birds,   plants,  animals,   storms  and  other 

elemental  forces.    He  has  observed  t^e  going  and  coming  of 

7 

t*e  birds,  Jer.  8   .    He  has  images  of  the  chirping  of  the 

25     q  a 

birds,   and    t^e  lowing  of  the  1  erds,  Jer.  4       9"  12  .  He 

knows  the  habits  of  the  dove,  Jer.  4828,  and  other  birds, 
11       23  22 

Jer.  17      22      49     .    He  has  seen,- and  uses  the  memory 
there  of ,~  the  deer,  Jer.  145,  the  wild  ass  Jer.  486,  146, 

Q 

the  horse,  Jer  .8   .  He  knows  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 

22  po  x  p 

Jer  .46     .    He  *a3  images  of  the  lion,  Jer  .46     ,  Am. 5  , 

Hos.514,   Isa.314;  and  t>-e  panther  Jer  ,416  56,  The 
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crocodile,   even  *as  left  its  impress,  Eze  .29^  32  .  The  plant 

11  023  K10  Q13  -„5-8 
world  has  not  escaped  Ms  notice,  Jer  .1      2      o      o  JL/ 

The  prairie  fire,  with  its  clouds  of  smoke  and 

roaring  walls  of  flame,  has  been  in  his  experience,  Isa. 9:13, 

19.    He  ^as  experienced  the  hot  winds  of  the  East,  the 

17  2  2  27 

dreaded  "Sirocco, "  Jer .18     ,  Am.l  ,   Isa  ,32  ,  30     ,  Jer  .4:11-14 

The  beauteous  twilight  hour  is  to  Ms  mind  a  figure  of 

speech,     Jer.  13:15,16. 

Thus  "recall"  aids  the  prophet  as  he  seeks  to 
express  Ms  thoughts  and  feelings.    He  speaks  out  of  his 
treasury  of  remembered  images. 

(2).  T^e  mental  content  of  the  prophetic  mind 
often  found  its  source  in  a  knowledge  of  tVie  customs  and 

institutions  of  that  day.     On  the  basis  of  tMs  baoklying 

customs  and  institutions  ; 
knowledge  t^e  prophet  often  3poke  .    He  described  Viese^  be 

used  them  as  illustrations,   or  as  suggestions  for  ideas. 

The  prophet  knew  the  "cosmet  icM  usages  of  the 

omen  of  Ms  time;  he  could  describe  the  various  articles 

of  adornment  w^ic1"  t>->e  "Smart  Set"  of  hi3  day  sported, 

Isa.  3:16-24.    He  ^ad  observed    t^e  methods  of  women's 

dress,  Eze.l6:9ff;  Jer  .4:30.  He  used  Ms  first-Mnd  know- 

6  26 

ledge  of  tve  methods  of  >»air-dre3si ng,  Amos  6    Jer.  9 

23       5      3  7 
25       41     48  . 

He  speaks  of  the  marriage  custom,  Eze.  16:8.  He 

ha3  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 

34      9      10  11 
Jer.  7'     16     25      33     ,  and  the  marriage  dances,  feasting, 
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and  games. 

Tv,e  mourning  customs  are  part  of  v  is  social-inher- 
itance.   The  scenes  of  lamentation,  wailing,  and  mourning, 
the  professional  mourners,  the  sitting  on  the  ground,  the 
dishevellment  of  ^air  and  clothes,  the  f asting , -these  were 

lively  images  in  his  memory,  Isa.  3:26;  Jer .9:16-21;  Amos 
516  17 

Ke  ^39  observed  articles  and  objects,  such  as,- 

2  2  16 
tve  door-key,   Isa.  22     ,  t^e  sepulchre,   Isa. 22     ,  shoestrings 

6     6  16  15 

Amos  2     8  ,  tl  e  cornerstone,   Isa  28     ,   tv,e  axe,   Isa. 10  , 

the  jar,  Jer. 13:12,  the  pen,  Jer.  17  ,  tve  injuries  of  war, 

8f  f 

Eze .  26      ,  the  sMp,  Eze .  27;  musical  instruments  Isa  30:29. 
He  knows  something  about  the  trades  and  methods  of  labor  of 

h i3  day.    Ke  seems  to  have  watched  at  his  toil  the  potter, 

16  4  12 

Isa.  29      Jer .18  ;     the     shepherd,  Jer  .23.  Eze. 34,  Am, 3  ; 

4ff  14 
the  Ba.cer,  Hos.7       ;  t^e  carpenter,  Jer  .22     ;  tv,e  threasher, 

Isa.  2823"29;  the  silver-smith,   Jer.627"°°;  the  gleaner, 

8-11  3f  6-8 

Jer. 6        ;  the  smelter,  Jer  .4      9      ;  the  fisherman, 

2  16  4 

Am.  4     Jer  .16      Eze .  29  . 

He  ^as  observed  the  frivolous  customs  of  tve  vealthy, 

4-5 

Am. 6       ,   t^e  practises  of  the     Cultus,  Hos.  4,  Jer  .2,   and  the 

social  injustice  Isa.l,  especially  the  unjust  business  met- 

5 

hods,   Am. 8  . 

The  prophet's  knowledge  of  tve  customs  and  instit- 
utions of  hj.g  day  formed  no     small  part  of  his  experience. 
Ke  used  the  images  and  ideas  w^ich  came  to  him  from  that 
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knowledge.    T*e  influence  of  usage  and  convention  did  not 
•>ind  him,  ^owever;  he  rose  above  it. 

(3)    The  Proph?t  was  moulded  "by  the  influence 
of  the  family  life. 

The  borne  training  and  discipline,  t^e  comradship 
of  tv'e  ^ome,  t>>e  tasks  and  chores,  and  tv,e  family- line , - 
tbese  elements  formed  part  of  the  Pjropbet 1 s  social-environ- 
ment.   We  do  not  v»ave  much  to  offer  here  a3  definite  data; 
w^at  few  data  we  have  will  be  given  under  the  topic  of 
"education."    But  two  concepts  of  prominence  came  to  the 
Hebrew  out  of  Vis  >>ome  training.    T^e  one  is  the  idea  of 
Ya^weh  .    TVie  Great  Literary  Prophets    may  bave  outgrown, - 
in  fact,  did  outgrow,  tVi  is  conception.    Bat  the  iaea  was 
fostered  in  t;-e  mind  of  t*e  baby  and  youth  in  tv»e  ^ome,  as 
veil  as  by  ot^er  social  influences.    T^e  other  concept  was 
tv<at  of  an  intense  patriotism.    TM  3  concept  was  part  of 
the  borne  training,   as  well  a3  a  belief  fostered  by  society. 
Tbe  Great  Literary  Prophet  moralized  the  concept. 

If  Jeremiah  \va3  a  descendant   of  Abiat^ar's  line, 

15-22 

then  Ms  love  for  Ep^raim,  Jer.31  ,  becomes  more  easily 

understood.     If  Ezekiel  was  the   ?on    of  a  priestly  family, 
then  tv>e  results  of  tvat  influence  are  seen  in,  first,  bis 
view  of  Israel's  religion  as  a  series  of  commands,,  14:6-11; 
hia  conception  o^  tve  prophetic  office,   317  ZZ^ ;  and  Ms 
attitude  toward  the  Levites,  44:9-14.     If  Isaiah  descended 


t 
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from  a  royal  family,  hia  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  state 
is  more  easily  explained. 

The  influence  of  the  family  life  upon  tlle  prophet 
can  not  be  defined  in  exact  statements.    But  experience 
would  argue  in  favor  of  a  strong  family  influence. 

(4)  The  Prophetic  Mind  received  a  certain  prepar- 
ation through  t^e  medium  of  "Education." 

The  education,   esp.  religious,  of  the  Hebrew  cMld 

seems  at  t;  at  early  date  to  have  been  the  unorganized  efforts 

of  V  e  hor.e.     It  v/as  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  explain  to 

the  child  t*e  feasts,  Ex.  12:26f;  13:8f;  Dt.4:9f  the  meaning 

Gf 

of  Cult-places,  Jos. 4     ;  t- e  religious  History  cf  t^e  past, 
12  12 

Jd.6     ,  Hum. 11     ,  and  to  inculcate  in  tve  child  tVie  statutes 

of  the  law,   euch  a3  t^ey  were,  Dt .  6:7,  20-25  .    T>^e  noble 

or  more  illustrious,  may  have  had  religious  tutors  for 

their  children,   2S.1225.  "Was  fur  die  ErziehJrg  das  Maszge- 

9     7  19 

bende  war,  war  die  Tradition  des  Eltern^auses,  Dt.4     6  11 


Ex.12      VT'm     All  Erete3  lernte  das  Kind  in  solc^er  Schule 


24  ,,8 

AJ.  B 


kindlic^e  pietat  . 

(2) 

Two  quotations    from  Benzinger  may  be  given  here. 

"Die  Grundlage  der  ganzen  Erziehung  bildete  Zu  alien 
Zeiten  die  Hoc^ac^tung  und  Shrfurcht  vor  der  elter- 
lic>»en  Gewalt  . 

"Da3z  bei  den  Sohnen  die  Einfiihrung  in  den  Vaterlic^en 
Kult  eine  Hauptsache  war,   versteht  sich  fur  die 


raelitsn  30  gut  wie  fur  alle  alten  Volker  (Ex.13 
.4  11 ).  Sonst  handelte  es  sich  darum,   ihnen  die 


Isra^ 
Dt 

praktiscven  Kenntnisse  des  £cker-und  Weinbaues, der 
Viehzucht,   des  ¥aterlicven  Handwerkee,  bei  Vorneh- 


(1)  Bertholet ,  "Kult  urgeschichte  Israels."  p. 118 

(2)  "Heb.Arch  ."p.  129 
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me  re  ii  auch  etwa  des  Schreibens  und  Lesens  beizubr ingen. 
Leider  >>aben  wir  gar  keine  einzel nen  Angaben  Meruber. 

"Von  Behuleti  hbren    wir  in  £ .T .nic^t s  .  Aber  wir 
mussen  annehmen,   dasz  von  alters  her  an  den  Heilig- 
tiimern  solcV>e  v/aren.    Die  Priester  v/aren  di^  life  t  urge - 
maszen  Pfleger  aller  Wissen3cvaf t .    Aber  nicht  nur  sie 
waren  inBesitz  de.s  Wissens  .    Auch  andere  Leute,  Staats- 
manner,  Arzte,  Prop^eten,   GescMc^t  sc^reiber ,  usw.,waren 
vertra.it  rait  der  „  Le>">re"   d  .h  .  den  ganzen  altorientali  8- 
c^en  Weltoild.    Die  Ai^eigung  dieser  Kenntnis3e  ist  aber 
in  Israi  so  gut  wie  in  Babylon  etwas, >  was  ein  Studium 
erfordert  und  einen  Ort  vorau^setzt,  wo  diese  Dinge 
gelebrt  werden," 

I  sKall  point  out  t;  e  influence  of  tv>e  cultural 

environment  in  ot^er  sections  in  detail.    Here  we  assume 

tvat  t^e  Hebrew  cMld  received  a  certain  education  in  Ms 

home,  plus  a  possible  training  at  the  Sanctuary,   and  at 

t^e  feet  of  other  individuals.     I  would  3ssume,  likewise, 

t^at  the  mind  of  t^e  Great  Literary  Prophet  received  a 

certain  significant  content  from  tvis  3ource . 

(5)    The  Prophetic  Preparation  is  3een  in  the 
influence  of  one  Prophet  upon  another. 

T^e  influence  of  otver  kindred  minds  upon  a 
growing  mind  ii  a  self-evident  fact.    Y/hen  two  persons 
have  common  ideal3,   common  ideas,   common  attitudes, 
common  interests,   the  one  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
otv>er,    i.e.,   if  contact  is  possible  in    any  way.  This 
fact  would  *'Old  true  for  t*ie  prophets.     They  had  their 
distinct  messages  and  contributions;  but  one  was  influenc- 
ed by  the  other.     Certain  thought  tendencies,  attitudes, 
ideals  in  an  earlier  prophet  were  ret^cug^t  and  refelt  by 
later  prophetic  figures.    This  may  be  only  an  assumption. 
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There  are,  howoTOT,  data  in  favor  cf  it. 

Amos,   the  fir3t  Literary  p rophet ,   seems  in  some 
respects  tc  stand  alone.    Yet,  Vie  was  educated  in  t>-e  offal 
literature  cf  Ms  day,   cf.  2  ,    5     ,   9  '    .    Elijah's  absolute 
loyalty  to  Yahweh  may  v'ave  "had    an  influence  upon  Ms  ::iind. 
The  Yahwist  had  as  Ms  aim    t^e  ideals  of  the  nation.  T^e 
religious  atmosphere  cf  the  document  is  prophetic.     One  may 
assume  that  tve  ideals  of  t'  is  southern  historian  had  an 
appeal  for  Amo3,  became  for  him  a  source  of  insight  .  In 
addition,  we  are  to  tMnk  of  Amos  a3  belonging  to  the  "Back- 
to-  Yah\vehw  tendency  of  Judah  and  Israel, -as  did  all  t^e  p.  ro- 
phet3.    Amos  Ms  M3  originality;  but  that  originality  grew 
through,   and  out  of,  the  action  and  reaction  of  other  ideas 
upon  Ms  mind.      T^e  Blehiet  likewise  appears  to  have  in- 

fluenced  t^e  mind  of  Amos.   (Cf.Amos  7:9,16,   2      6     7  ' 

7     1     c     15     5     14     4     5     l°ff     4,11     10  1% 
8     3     2     7      5    8      4     5     7  4  '       2      5).  These 

comparisons  would  tend  to  indicate  a  dependance,- 

-z,  p  710  top's 

Ex.l6vo  Jos. 14  '  cf  Am.21  5 

2-17  !  g 

Ex.20  cf  Am. 3  8 

17ff       Iff  6-8 
Ex.22  23  cf  Am. 4 

Kum.l322,£8  cf  Am.29 

Eosea  shows  a  certain  minor  dependance  upon  Amos. 


This  is  seen  in  t^e  u3e  of  the  seemingly  enigmatic     H$  n*} 

1 5     fl       fs  8  5 
Hos.  4      6    10  '     cf.  Amos  5  .    The  same  might  be  said 

for  Eos.  81     cf  Am.  l4ff;  but  Eos.8l4  is  a  later  addition. 
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Rosea  doe3  "bear  the  marks  of  HJM  and  WEM  to  a 
large  extent.    He  had  read  these  histories,   and  incor- 
porated large  parts  of  them  in  his  thinking.    A  comparison 
of  the  parallels  found  in  Eosea,  J  and  E,   indicate stbi s  de- 
pendance.  2. 

Isaia*1  and  Amos  ^ave  a  certain  similarity  of 
temperament.    This  f?ct  may  account  for  t'  e  influence  of 
Amos  upon  Isaiah.     The  former  taugvt  the  idea^of  right- 
eousness, and  made  clear  it 3  demands.    T^at  3a me  ideal  of 

religion  is  declared  in  Isaiah's  teaching  concerning  t^e 

1   •  t       Az     „3  nA20-23     7ff     7  8  ,16f     n  _8-17 
Holy,    (cf.Isa.6     ,   4     10  2        3        3  ,05 

18  f  f      I**  4 

5          10       .)    He  had  th«  3ame  idea  as  Amos  as  to  the  fate 

13  3 

of  wl3rael,M  Isa.  6  cf.Am.5   .    We  may  say  of  Isaiah, 

"  vat  er  das  ITeue  in  der  Verkiindigung  des  Amos  in 

seiner  Grund3at zlic^en  Bedeut  mg  erfaszt  .    Amos  v<atte 
die  alte  Auffas3ung  der  Religion  als  Kultusund  Volks- 
religion  im  Prinzip  gerhr ocv,en,  Je3ajiaf ormuliert  das 
'"esen  der  neuen  Religion:  Religion  ist  Glaube."(l) 

I  do  not   think  tvat  Hosea  ^ad  any  influence  on 
Isaiah.    TMs  might  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  tem- 
perament,-as  in  the  other    cases  about  t 0  be  noted. 

Isaia*  does  not  indicate  t^e  influence  of  J;  but 

ye  does  seem  to  have  known  E,  E.G., 

26 

l3a.  1C        cf.    Ex.  14 

.14         m  32 
5  cf.     Nu.  16 

9  22  2 

17         cf.  Gen.     48  34 

Jeremiah  is  a.  prophet  who  seems  to  have  come  into 
(l)  Hol3cher,  "Beige  eon.?  p.  I07f 
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close  contact  wit*  the  Elohistic  school  of  thought.  His 

Benjaminite  heritage  may  account  fcr  tMa  fact.    Ihe  data 
are ,  - 

16      14     g  29       36       l9  Z2ff 

Jer.  20*     23      9      of.  Gen.  25      27      31  ' 

3114  cf    Gen.  3516"20  487 

19  M    M  .22ff 

31  cf .  Ex.  4 

l  4-9 
15  cf  .  Num.  21 

?9,22f  Cf .  Ex.  1221-25 

Amos  and  Isaiah  appear  in  idea-form  in  Jer  .2:1-20, 

in  tve  thought  of  the  inexorable  demand  of  Yav,weh  for  right- 

eousness;  in  t^'e  idea  of  a  coming  destruction.    In  Jer.7"- 

T/e  find  the  p>*ase,   "stubbornness  of  ^eart."    D  uses  the 
r  7 

pVase  (cf.15  ).    The  use  of  the  thought  "by  both  may  indicate 
a  common  dependance  on  an  idea  cf  t^e  "Back- to- Yah  we1"1 " 
party. 

Bttt  Jeremiah  was  influenced  most  of  all  by  Ho3ua.3 
T^ey  were  bot*  similar  in  temperament.    T^ey  were  both  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.    T^e  influence  of  Hoseanic  thoughts  upon 
Jeremia'"  is  seen  in  two  respects  in.  particular: 
l3t.  He  regards  Israel  as  true  to  Yahweh  only  in  the 
"Wustenzeit , ■  22ff  cf.  Fos.  lllff  91Cf.     Israel  first  offend- 
ed  against  Yahweh  when  s>'e  came  into  the  "Kulturland,  ■  2 
cf .  Eos.  910b'ff  1C9.     Israel  >-as  been  faithless  to  Yah- 
weh  from  v  er  youth,   324  of.  Hos.10,11. 

2nd.    He  uses  t*e  figure  of  marriage  to  describe  Israel1 3 
condition.    Her  relation  to  Yahweh  is  like  love  of  a  bridal 
couple  to  eac^  ot^er,  22  cf .  Hos.  1-3.    He  describes  Israel's 
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idolatry  as  whoredom  and  breech  of  t^e  marriage- vow, 
2      3      13      of  Eos.  1-3;  4;7    9X'*  13     ,    He  thinks  of  Jer- 
usalem's punishment  as  the  dishonoring  of  a  faitViiess  wife, 
223f  „32f  5E  ,26  lgl2f    21  j*it  ^ISf  8?54f  3£29f  ^  of 

6-19  „l4-20 
Kos  .4         ;  2  .  4  . 

Ezekiel  ah  owe  likewise  a  dependence  upon  tv,e  past 
prophets;  especially  Ho  3ea  sad  Jeremiah.     One  would  have  ex- 
pected to  bss  more  clearly  the  influence  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  up- 
on Ezekiel.     It  may  he  that  Ch,  13  owes  its  inspiration  to 
Amos'  argument  for  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral 
world.     I3aia^'3  emphasis  on  Holiness  may  have  teen  trans- 
formed "by  the  priest,  Ezekiel,   into  a  reaction  against  cult 
17  8 

sin.     Eze.38      and  39    may  make  special  reference  to  Isaiah. 

Ezekiel  seems  to  ^a^e  used  Hosea' s  idea  of  marriage 
and  treac^  of  marriage  vows,  as  a  means  of  expressing  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  Ya^weh ,  cf  K.16,23.    But  he  differs  from 
Hosea  in  tv<at  he  conce  ives  of  Israel's  apostasy  as  beginning 
even  in  the  "Wustenzeit , "  cf.  23  3/6  15ff.    Whether  Ezekiel  is 
dependent  on  Hosea  for  Ms  use  of  the  figure,   "Israel 'is  as 
a  vine,"  is  more  t^an  one  can  say,  Eze.  15:lff  cf.  Hos.lO1.^1) 

-It  was  the  judgment  of  Ewald  that  Ezekiel  owed 

much  t  o  Jer  e  rJLah  . 

"In  der  rlchtifen  Erkenntnciss  und  Beurteilung 
seiner  Zeit  ftelhst  soT,liSszter  sich  30  nahe  als 
me  gild   Jeremja'nan,  fees  a  en  bis  damals  bekannte  ir, 
Scliriften  ihrn  alien  Spuren  nach  Zur  Hand  waren."  ' 

He  points  out  tvat  these  verses  remind  the  reader  of  Jer- 

(1)  cf.  isa.  5:1;  Jer.  2:21 

(2)  "Jer  .  u  Hez  ."  p .  326 
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e.i.h.Js2"  1413ff  1216  1316  ll19  166C  1831  36£&-28. 

We  may  "believe  t>'at  Ezekiel  was  influenced  in  Ms 
teaching    of  individualism  "by  Jeremiah,  though  he  gave  the 
matter  a  formal  and  dogmatic  treatment,  wMch  differentiates 
it  from    t*e  teaching  of  Jeremiah.      It     is  the  judgment 
of  Kautzsch, 

"In  der  Eeurteilung  der  sittlichen  Veratttwor tlichkeit 
des  Einzelnen  sohlieszt  sich  Hesekiel  durc^ana-  an 
Jeremia  an."  v1/ 

Ezekiel,  like  Jereaia^,  uses  t>»e  figure  cf  a  n,~^ 
168  .6Cf  cf  Jer#  ?1324  Eze<  1-3j   in  the  ^tter  of  eat- 
ing of  t^e  book,   may  *ave  "been  learned  at  the  feet  of  Jer- 
emiaV  ,  .cf  Jer.  15     .    Jeremiah  influenced  Ezekiel  in  regard 


to  the  expectation  of  a  coming  kingdom  of  Israel  in  Pales- 

h  a 
(2) 


22f  f  24 

ti^e  ever  wMc^  a  Da  vidian  would  reign,  Eze.17  37  cf. 


Jer .22 : SO ; 31 . 

Ezekiel  bears  t^e  imp re se  of  legalistic  influence. 

He  seem^  to  v iare  known     tv,e  D  Code,  especially    in  Ch  .40-48. 
(3) 

Kolsc^er        attributes  t>ese  chapters  to  a  Redactor;   but  I 
can  not  follow  his  purely  arbitrary  conclusions.  Ezekiel 
centralizes  tve  festivals  even  as  D.    For  D  t^e  chief  sins 
are  a  false  Cult,  and  "Recht sbeUgung"  cf .  Ch  .12„  Ezekiel 

T  A        IT  i  u  "1  ft  "f  "F  fi 

especially  condemns  cult  sin3,  4       5      11      17  18 
002ff.26  0  37f    .  «  23 

22  23        43    44     .    The  expression,   "and  they  3>>all 

know  that  I  am  Eze.610,14  74'9'2'  U10*1'  1218'16'20 

13&'14  143  157  1652  2020  2349  2424  308  etc..     nay  .ear  It* 

^1)  "Bib.  Theol.  A.  T.M  p. 286 

2)  Eze  .40-48  assume  a  different  viewpoint 

3)  "Eze.  Studien."  p.  28 
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mark  of  the  influence  of  t*>e  Deuter onomist .  ^ 1 ' 

T^e  following  verses  lead  to  t^e  supposition  that 
a  Priestly  Law,  and  a  Law  of  Holiness  ^ad  an  influence  on  the 
.ind  of  Eze.iel.^W6  3310  3611  4C38  437"10  4419'22'26 
455-18ff  46  17'2°. 

The  foregoing  data  ;,ave  le%  me  to  conclude  tvat 
t^ere  existed  a  "mental  interaction"  among  the  prop>'et  3,  and 
t^e  ot^er  codes.    Even  as  today  one  mind  learns  muc^  from 
another  mind;  e^en  as  the  thinking  of  ot^er  men  stimulates 
ideas  and  attitudes  upon    t^eir  contemporaries  or  followers, 
so  it  was  in  t^e  Prophetic  Uo  Ye  stent  • 

A  similarity  of  structural  analyses  does  not  of 
necessity  prove  an  interacting  influence.     But  w^en  the  two 
figures  are  part  of  the  same  movement  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter.    T^e  problem  as  to  how  one  Brop^et,   even  indirectly, 
came  into  contact  with  another     cannot  "be  considered  here* 
No  answer  can  be  r<;iven  H3  to  the  question:    why  do  not  all 
t^e  preceding  Prophets  seem  to  have  influenced  a  following 
prophet?    T^e  data,  39  indicated,  do  seem  to  indicate  an 
interdependence  of  tv,e  Pprop^ets  as  one  aspect  of  the  Pre- 
paration for  the  Prophecy. 

(6)     TVl e  Cultural-Environment  of  the  Prophets 
influenced    Ve  growth  and  development 
of  the  "Prophetic Hind." 

The  Prophets  received  many  beliefs,   ideas,  and 


(1)  cf.  Bertholet,   "Ezeahiel,"  p.  504 

(2)  cf.  Baudissin,   "Einleitung ,     p.  456 
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literary  fragments  and  figures  from  the  thought  world  of 
their  day.    They  were  part  of  an  ancient  Oriental  Culture. 
They  used  ideas  in  that  culture.     In  this  way  the  past  built 
itself  into  their  mental  make  up.     It  became  a  part  of  th  e 
back-ground  of  their  minds. 

The  prophet  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  history 

5 

of  his  people,  and  of  the  nations.  *He  used  v>jL3  knowledge  of 
the  past  as  a  rieans  of  teaching  Israel,   illustratively,  rcl- 
lgloue  lessons  for  the  present,   cf.  Amos  46"11  Hos.5  6 
?7,11  b4,9  109.   l3a^  ?17  1()9f  ggB-ll.  Jer#216;  Eze.55  16. 

But  he  had,  likewise,     a    philosophy  of  history,  "dasz  also 
alle  Geschicvte  einem  h'oheren  Zwecke  dient  und  einem  gott- 
lichen  Ziel  zustrebt ." ' 1 ) 

The  Prophet  shared  the  geop^rapbical  ideas  of  his 

A  W 

day  . 

1ve  beliefs  of  tViat  day  find  re- expression  in  the 
prophetic  literature;   sometimes  literally,   sometimes  with 
interpretation.    The  psychoanalyst  would  say  t*at  many  of  the 
current  opinions,  beliefs,   or  idea3  of  the  day  formed  com- 
plexes in  the  fore-conscious  region  of  the  prophet's  mind. 

I  should  prefer  to  say, 

"Many  o'"  cur  more  comprehensive  beliefs  come 
out  of  our  past  not  a3  cogent  logical  inferences  but 
as  resultants  of  traditional  opinion,  hearsay,  and 

suggestion  often  uncritically  accepted  

our  beliefs  come  out  of  life  

Suggestion  rather  tvan  rational  reflection  plays  t>e 

1)  Berth oat |  "Kul, Israels"  p. 213.    See  Note  6. 

2)  Ilrid  p. 212 
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-(1) 

main  part  in  the  formation  even  of  our  governing  ideas." 

The  prophets  were  not  exceptions  to  tv-is  rule.  We 
find  them  firing  expression  to  beliefs  of  tveir  time,  but 
not  always  with  affirmation  thereof.    Amos'   view  of  Moses  as 
judge  and  lawgiver  (cf. 5:21-25)  was  the  view  of  bis  contem- 
poraries.   Hosea  9:1-6  appears  to  express  the  popular  idea 
that  foreign  soil  means  deatb  for  Israel;  but  >te  does  not 
s^are  in  the  narrow,  more  primitive  view  that  Yabweb  is  God 
only  in  Palestine.     Isa.  5:14,17  regards  S^ePl  as  a  powerful 
animal  with  vuge  jaws  and  raout^ ,  whic*1  swallows  the  dead. 

This  may  have  been  a  common  belief.    T^e  Immanueiyigure  of 

(2) 

Ch.  7  was  perhaps  ?:  well-known  tradition  of  that  da;y.v  ' 

Ezekiel  hns  t^e  contemporary  view  t^at  Jerusalem  was  t^e 

5  24 

centre  of  the  world,  Eze.5"  of .Isa. 19     .    He  states  in  a 
certain  sense  t^e  popular,  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
God,   l28  93  104  ll22  312  84  515  78  21S6 .    Back  of  Eze.28l3ff 
wes  the  popular     idea  of  a  MGott erberg"     on  wvich  was  located 
a  garden  for  t^e  gods. 

Knobel^3)  would  say  t>at  Israel  regarded  the  earth, 
as  t*e  mother  of  men.    To  tv>em,   s^e  gave  nourishment.  If 
tMs  be  true  we  have  a  reflection  of  t>iat  belief  in  Jer.4948 
Eze.254  1623  Isa.  317  Eze  2315  Jer.4611*24  Isa.224  Jer  .411 
!417  4»  625  isa.  10*°  2310. 

The  prophets  made  use  of  tv>e  current  popular 

(1)  Strickland,   "Fsy.  of  Rel.Exp."  p.l43f 

(2)  cf.  Gresz-.iann,   "Der  Ur sprung"  p.27  7f 

(3)  I  p.375f  . 
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e en^at ologioal  views,   though  they  revamped  them  in  part  at 

times.    Amos  reinterpreted  tVie  popular  view  of  the  Day  of 

3 

Yahweh,  5:18-20.  Fosea  4*  describes  the  popular  view  of  the 
coming  catastrophe.  Isaiah  make 3  use  cf  the  popular  Mess- 
ianic "belief ,   9:2-7,   (ll:l-9(?)   ),   2:9-11.     Isaiah  pictures 

tv,e  judgment  of    tve  "Endzeit"  with  the  figure  of  an  over- 

5-8  14-22 

flowing  stream,  8       ,   28  ,  probably  a  popular  belief, 


cf  .  Eze. 38,   59.    Jer.  23:5-6  is  a  current  Qftfl i  ianin Eel ief  . 
2  7 

Eze .  1^    and  31,  are  popular  esohat ological  images  which  were 

(1) 

applied  originally  to  a  fire-god. 

The  idea  of  the  "North"  Jer.  I14  Eze  .14  2315ff 
-?eems  to  have  been  a  belief  taken  over    by  Israel  from  the 
Palestinian  culture,    where  there  was  a  belief  that  a  Eaal 
v ad  vi?  ieat  upon  Lebanon.     Its  origin  was  in  Babylon. 
There  are  reflections  of  popular  "^archen"  in 
the  prophets.    Thus  are  Eze.  16:1-14;  16-34  to  be  interpre- 
tated.^^  Jer.  3^  13  ( cf  Eze. 23)  may  be  another  Marchen. 
There  are  data  which  vould  indicate  the  U3e  of  popular  myths 
by  the  prophets.    Ho3ea  5:15-6:3  may  be  a  reference  to  a 

dying  god,  w*o  yet  rises  again,   i.e.,  originally  an  Adonis 

( 3  )  S3 
myth.        In  Amos  9  '     we  find  in  the  serpent,  a  refer- 

P"f  f  1 0 

ence  to  a  mythical  monster.     Isa .  2        and  34  reflect 
the  popular  mythology,  even  as  do  1712"14  307,  Jer. 5: 15-19 
reflects  a  mythological  picture  of  a  folk  which  >iave  a  gigant. 

1)  See  Greszmann,   "Der  Ur 3prung"-p  .51 ;106 

2)  See  Gunkel,"Das  Iiarc'- en  i  Ml  A.T."  113-116 
[Z>)  See  Gresz-iann  "Die  aLteste"  p  .382 
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ic  mouth;  Eze.  8:1-10  and  11:23-25  seem  to  have  back  of  them 
a  more  primitive,  popular  mythological  form. 

We  may  th ink  of  Palestine  as  being  in  a  sense  a 
part  of  an  ancient  world  culture.     Israel  in  time  assimilates 
certain  beliefs  and  ideas  and  practises  from  this  culture. 
T^'is  fact  is  often  demonstrated  by  the  Prophets  for  them. 

Amos  3:3-6  seems  to  be  a  Proverb  which  really 

owes  its  origin  to  an  Assyrian  Proverb. 

"Wer  wird  so1  wanger  ohne  Zu  empfangen,   wer  wird 
dddk,   ohno  2u  essen."  (l) 

Amo3  8^  reflects  a  primitive  Tammuz-Adoni s  lamentation. 
14 

Hosea  13      comes  out  of  t>>e  "alt orientalise*  en  Totenwelt* 

To  that  place  of  ITergal  and  Kamtar,  the  pest-gods,  came 

all  demons  and  plagues,*2)   Isa.  3^"^  pictures  the  "Period 

of  the  Curse,"  a  common  thought  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  The 
Iff 

Cherubim  of  6        may  have  t^eir  origin  in  Primitive  Baby- 

(3) 

Ionian  figures  of  Eze.  1-3    .     Isa. 7"  is   similar  to  the 

7. 

Pr  i 3 na- Fragment  of  Asar^ad'.  on .    T*e  name  fcr,  el  of  Isa. 
7 

29     may  come  from  the  Baby  .-Assy. ,   "Arollu"  .     It  is  possible 

t^at  Isa. 4  indicates    the  influence  of  the  Osiris  cult  in 
(4)  14 

Palestine       .  Isa.  7      nay  be  a  faint  reflection  of  the 

18 

primitive  Sun-cMld,  Kotfes,   of  Egypt  .  Jer.22      reflects  a 

32 

Tanmuz  Lammentation   .     Jer.31'     describes  an  Assyrian 


(1)  Jirku, "Kommentar"  p. 214  cf  Jager ,  Ez  All  274ff 

(2)  cf.  "I star's  Journey." 

(3)  cf  K.  Schmidt  p.l26ff  in  T£x>xa-0<ttin\?ii9y  cf  Baudissin  "Einl" 

(4)  cf  Kittltf  "Die  hell.  Myst."  p.  p. 464 
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lOff 

gesture  of  Mourning,  Jer.32         reflects  t^e  Babylonian  method 

of  sealing  a  contract , 8  rot  only  the  Cherubim  of  Eze  .1-3,  but 

tv,ewGotte3wa(-enw  find  t>*eir  source  in  tv>e  Babylonian  thought 

world.     In  a  Hymn  to  Nerub  it  is  written, 

"Infolge  des  donneraden  Getoses  deines  Y/agens  eszittern 
bei   deines  "'argc:v  E  immel  und  Erde."(i) 

12 

Eze.  5  picture  prlst,  v-unger,  and  ^vord,  ',vv,ich  niay  corres- 
pond to  tv-e  triad  of  plagues  wV:io^  cane  before  the  flood  in 

tv-e  Gilgamesh  Epic  (XI-187).     In  Eze  12l0  325  Yahweh  fights 

12ff 

against  TiaT,at.     In  Eze.  14  there  are  four  judgments, 

the 

wv,icv  are  very  similar  to  t>  ose  found  in  Gilgameso"*0  Epic. 
Eze.  25^°  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Gilgamesc>'  Epoc,  v^ere 
the  underworld  is  the  dwellin^place  of  men.     In  Eze. 27° 
we  v,aTe  a  picture  o^  the  mourning     cu3torflg  ; ,  altogether 
Oriental.    Eze.  21      appears  to  reflect    the  Babylonian 
astrology.     The  idea  of  a  world  tree,  Eze. 31,   is  a  reflect- 
ion of  t^e  ancient  idea  of  such  a  tree. 

Thus  the  prophetic  mind  received  ideas  and  be- 
liefs from  its  environment  v/1  io1,  belonged  to  the  ancient  thougVt 
w  or  Id . 

But  the  "Cultural-Environment  of  tve  prophets  fur- 
nished tv,em  with  a  certain  litorary  preparation.  "Schon  lange 
vor  den  Propheten  musz  in  Israel  eine  reich  entwicicelte 
lyrische  Literature,  weltlichen  u.  geistlic^en  Inhalts,  te- 

standen  haben   In  beide  Schat zkammern,  besonders 

naturlich  in  die  des  gottesdienstlichen  Lie  dee,  v,aben  die 

(1)  Jastrow,  Rel  .  I,  455  cf  Jirku,  Komm  p .  209ff 
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Prophet  en  tief  h  infiingegr  if  fen  und  nac^  dem  Huster  der 
alteren  Gedic^te  Weissagungen  rait  Liedern  reich  verziert  ."( 1 ) 

Hence  we  find  in  t^e  prophetic  writings  various  songs, - 

Trinklied,  lea.  2213 

16 

Spottlied,  Isa.  23 

Klagelied,  AmBff5i  of?ze        If P"^52  Jer2?ff 

14Zll  lOfl  Hos  gin  14*  jer.3 

Dankopferlied,  Jer .  3311 

Iff 

Y/sllfahrtslied,  Isa.  2 

Einzugslied,  Isa.  33 

Iff  llff  ^ 

Leichenlied,  Arnos  5       Eze  .19  .27  Eze .28  32 

Klagelied  der  Einzelnen,  Jer  .1515ff  Jer.l714ff  20  :7f f 

Liturgie,  Isa.  33lff 

We  find  likewise, 

Bcheltrede,  Isa.  l2f  Jer.210"1^  Isa.313"15 

A  '  08  . 

1-15       1-8  4  10-17 

I.'avnreden,  Jer.  7  11        Am. 5  Isa.l 

We  find  in  t^e  prophetic  writings,  Hynnien, 

lea.  63  l£lf  251-'-9  261"6  3018*  Jer.  2S  ***** 
iQ6f.lO  iol2.16  3i?,3&  ^  A^4l3   58  (3) 

8     8       8  1  14 

Weis^eit sle^re,  Jer.  2    8    18    Isa.  10  29 

Thf;re  are  also  certain  Proverbs, 

Isa.  9     9      Jer.  31      Eze.  16  18 

No  one  can  say  how  many  of  t!ese  songs  were  quoted, 

9. 

Viow  many  composed,  "by  t!  e  prophet  himself,  .But  in  either  case 
we  see  the  preparation  of  the  prophetic  mind.    The  fact  that  the 


(1)  Gunkel,  R.G.G.IV  1884 

(2)  Eased  on  Ibid 

(3)  Eased  on  Gunkel  "Einl.  i n p»almea i . "  p.32f 
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jrophet  used  t  *e  literary  "(jatt ungen"  of  his  day  but  shows 
that  ve  was  trained    to  write  in  the  thought  forms  of  his 
day. 

T^e  prophet  adorned  hig  writing  wit^  a  cultured 

12 

literary  style.    He  made  use  of  similies,  e.g.  Isa.17 

13  3  3  6  6  13 

Jer.4      Eze. 25    Hos.6  4°  Am. 5    2     .    He  would  at  times  use 

a  metaphor,   e/g/.  lea.  8 22  91  Jer.  13lD  Am.518  38  95  Eze . 
3917ff  26  Ho3#513  51  93^     In  Iga>  2312,    lbff  JeVt2S  we 

^ave  personification.    That  common  Oriental  literary  form, 

7f  If 

the  allegory,   is  often  used  e.g.,  Am. 7      8      Jer  ,l:llf ;24 . 

6ff  l-l 4 

Jer .3        Eze .15,16,17,23,37         .     Ke  may  use  at  will  t^e 

2 

Kina-metre,  Amos  5  . 

These  adornments  of  literary  style  are  to  be 
thought  of,   for  the  most  part,  as  consciously  striven  for. 
A  figure  of  speech  may  come  to  mind  unexpectedly;  but  the 
mind  i3  usually  engrossed  in  t^ou^t  relative  to  t^e  matter. 
Quite  often  figures  of  speech  are  literary  creations. 

But  t>>e  tendency  of  the  prophets  to  use  Paronoma3i 
is  more  spontaneous.    It     indicates  th«  sparkling  ingenuity 
of  the  Hebrew  Kindt    We  find  tMs  figure  in  t^ese  references 
Isa.  5:7  n3*°  33*D 

Kos.  915  °,"1'I1D  onn* 


Isa.  1:23,  "!*"*■ 

4  / 

Isa;  15  (Not  Isa.  ben- am 
Isa.  15:12  a*"™ 
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Isa.  22:  iTDlBOl  flDWlBD 

Kos.  8:7,    not?  no* 

Somewbat  different  are  t^e  word-plays  in  Amos 

8:lf,(H    r*P),  lea.  79  Amos  55  Isa.  1018  3016,  Hos  .218 

Iff       9  lit         33ff     1  15   .15  „24-34 

Isa. 17        29    Jer.lx     ;  23  6    Hos. 13      4X     Isa. 10 

Here  we  hare  a  rational     attempt  to  drive  bome  an  idea,  or 

truth ,  by  a  literary  device. 

we  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  literary  style,  or 

skill  in  the  use  of  literary  devices  somes  in  a  liraculous 

fashion.     It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  influence  of 

environment,  and  by    conscious  endeavor.     Amos  and  Ho  sea 

use  skilfully  the  literary  devices  of  their  day,-  tbe 

Dro^ung,  Sc^eltwort,  Klagelied,  Hyr.mus,  Mahnung,  Allegory, 

V.rord-play,   Parallelism.     Whether  t^ey  were  of  t'-e  "educated 

class"  we  cannot  say.     But  of  Isaiah  the  nobleman  we  may 

say. 

"Die  rhetorisob  und    diobterisch  gescbulte  Form,  in 
die  er  seine  Reden  einkleidet,   seine  aus  Bfenhiohfach en 
Gebieten  de -5  Wissens,  a'S  der  Naturkunde  wie  aus  der 
Gescvicvte  und  der  Politik,   entlebnten  Anspielungen  und 
Yerglelche  Seigen.     dasz  er  2u  den  Gebildeten  seiner 
Zeit  ga^orte ."  (l ) . 

Jeremiah  was  preeminently  a  poet  .  Tbi3  is  seen  in 

bis  Bhort   word  pictures,  142  31B*»13.»15  I4l9f  159  2014f; 

in  Ms  ability  to  let  the  people  apeak, 30;  14;  4^ff  321ff 
6lf  322f  913f  6i6f  ?4  33  93  ^19  ^12  ^15  ^13  2q10 

2214  2325  3822  453  in  Ml  Confessions, 


(1)  Baudi33in  "Einl."  p. 330  of.  tKe  figures  in,-  72  52 
7 18  86f  720  105  281"4 
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7:16-20  15:16b-21 
11:18-2,-5  17:14-18 
12:1-5  13:18-23 
15:10-16a  20:7-13 

20:14-18; 

in  bis  use  of  Drohrede,   2210.13"24  3822  27l2;  Orakel^1' 

1  q  1-23  10-20 

Buszliturgie,  14x*  <T  3°  x  * ;  Disputation  2         15  ; 

9     n  9f  f      i  7-f  7—12 
Leichenlieder,   9     9X        14x'-;  Kla^elied,   12  ; 

29ff  22-26 

Gesicht  swe  is '3agung  ,  4  6  As  a  member  of  a 

Priestly  family  ;"e  received  a  literary  training,  we  dare 
a  s  suae . 

Ezekiel  writes  a  worthy  prose  style.    T>>is  is  seen 
in  Ms  imaginative    pict  ures  ,  1-3  ;  Ms  use  of  allegories, 
15,  16,   17,  23,   37;  his  love  of  details,  40-48.     As  priest 
be,  too,  wae  trained  in  literary  pursuits. 

Tv,e  Great  Literary  Prophets,  tben,   were  men  of 
literary  genius.    But  they  v/ere  trained  for  tbe  ta3k  wbicb 
tbey  took  upon  themselves  by  the  environment  of  their  society, 
and  in  cases,    it  may  be  directly. 

3.  Conclusion. 

Tbe  Prophets  did  not  spring,   as  it  were,   out   of  a 
clear  sky.    T>iey  received  a  "Preparation"  at  the  bands  of 
their  Social  Environment.    The  beliefs,  opinions,  ideas, 
ideals,  traditions,  thought-forms  of  their  day  entered  into 
the  back-ground  of  their  minds.    Thereto  must  be  added  the 
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observations  of  tv>e  prophets  themselves.     It  was  in  part 

out  of  t-  is  treasury  that  tve  Brophet  later  spoke  and  wrote. 

In  the  prophetic  mind  remained  images  of  sense 
perceptions;  the  memory  of  current  customs  and  institutions; 
the  influences  of  the  family  life  and  of  the  "educational 
system;"  the  interdepondenoe  of  the  Prophets;  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Cultural  environment,  as  seen  In  term3  of 
beliefs  as  to  M  story,   and  geography,  religious  beliefs  and 
traditions,  popular  itarc^en  and  myths,  the  cultural  influ- 
ence of  an  Oriental  thought  world,  and  t^e  influences  of 
the  contemporary  literary  world. 

It  was  in  tViis  manner  t>  at  t^e  prophetic  mind 
wa3  given  a  mental  content  and  background.    The  idea  that 
t^e  prophets  spoke  and  wrote  out  of  a  clear  sky,   or  by 
verbal  Divine  Inspiration  (as  tv,e  method  of  receiving  all 
ideas,  etc.,)   is  popilar,  unthinking  credulity  and  non- 
critical  superstition.    The  Prophetic  Llind  of  the  Great 
Literary    Prophet  was  developed,   grew  in  content,   in  the 
same  way  that  any  ot^er  normal  mind  developes  .    Thus  this 
chapter  ^as  muc^  to  say  for  t*e  normal  experience  of  t*<e 
Great  Literary  Prophets,     for  all  of  t^e  material  indicated 
in  these  paragraphs  has  to  do  with  the  normal  "Preparation" 
of  certain  minds  for  t^eir  tasks.     Of  course,  a  neurotic 
may  vave  t^e  same  "Preparation."    But  thi3  does  not  refute 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  t;'e  Great  Litorary  Prophets  des- 
cribes them  as  individuals  who  proceeded  in  t>  eir  activity 
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ont-;  t^e  lines  of  normalcy,    Tbe  content  of  mucv>  of  their 
utterances  can  be  explained  by  the  data  of  t^e  nor::ial 
development  of  tv,e  self. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Call  to  the  Prophetic  Office. 


"Dein  Orakel  zu  verkunden, 
warum  war f est  du  mi oh  hin 
in  die  Stadt  der  ewig  Blinden, 
niit  dem  aufgesc^iosznen  Sinn? 
Warum  gabst  du  mir  zu  aev  en, 
v/£s  Ich  doch  nicht  v/enden  kann? 
Das  Verhangte  musz  geschehen, 
das  Gefilrchtete  musz  nahn.M 


"Ka3  3andra" 


-  ScMller. 


( 


I 

t 
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1.  Introduction. 

The  phrase,   "The  Call  to  t*e  Prophetic  Office,"  is 
an  expression,  which  seeks  to  describe  a  religious  experience, 
whio^  the  prophets  underwent.    The  call  of  the  Prophet  seems 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.    The  beginning 
of  the  jprophetic  dall  is  not  to  be  determined  in  definite 
terms.     It  is  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  definite  relative 
to  any  type  of  experience,   especially    when  there  are  almost 
no  data  at  ^and  relative  to  that  experience.    One  can  say, 
however,  that  the  Call  finds  its  sources  in  t^e  life  and  the 
experience,  especially  religious,   of  the   Prophet,   and  in  the 
current  events  of  the  day. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  prophetic  call  is  an 
important  event,  a  definite  event,   in  t^e  prophetic  religious 
experience.    Though  the   tell  can  not  solve  t>«e  problems  of 
t^e  future,  nor  determine  certain  minute  details  of  action 
relative  to  those  circumstances  in  regard  to  w^ich  t^e  prophet 
must  speak  and  act,     it  does  at  least  give  to  the  prophetic 
character  its  dominating  note,   viz.,  tViat  t^e  whole  self  of 
the  man  in  question  shall  be  devoted  in  loyalty  to  Yahv/eh, 
that  t>-e  man's  mental  states  shall  be  used  for  t^e  interpre- 
tation of  life  and  Mstory  and  for  tv,e  3piritaal  growth  in 
power,   in  absolute  obedience  to  t^e  will  of  Yahweh,   from  t^e 
standpoint  of  the  holiness  ocf  Yahweh. 

T^e  prophetic  consciousness  is  born  in  the  exper- 
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ience  of  the  prophetic  tell.    The  tell  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  merely  as  a  premonition  of  tv,e  Nation's  downfall,  as 
Smend  and  Kaplan  ma  5  ntain    1 '  There  is  involved  in  the  tell 
a  religious  experience,  which  awake nes  in  the   B*ophet  the 
Consciousness  of  hi3  mission.    There  may  he  t>>e  intuitive 
element  in  it;  but  much  more  is  involved. 

But  are  tv,e  Calls  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
to  the  prophetic   office  t  o  be  thought  of  as  abnormal  exper- 
iences, or  as  normal  ?    One  might  say  that  the  vfcall  of 
Bunyan,   or  of  Mohammed,   or  of  George  Fox,  wa3  an  abnormal 
experience.     Is  t>>e  same  conclusion  valid  for  the  tells  of 
t^e  Great  Literary  Prophets?     Only  an  investigation  of  the 
data,   which  describe  the  Calls  of  t^ose  prophets  can  lead 
to  a  conclusion.     I  shall  seek  to  determine  in  this  chapter 

whether  or  not  t^e  Call  of  t*>e  Great  Literary  Prophet  was 

were 

a  normal  re IkS^.0^8  experience*.   And  whettie2tVie  se  prophetsAat 
t^e  time  or  tveir  Call  in  good  psychic  health?    How  inter- 
pret the  Call3  of  Amos,  Hosea,   of  Isaiah,   of  Jeremiah,  of 
Ezekiel? 

Eac^  call  must  be  considered  separately;   for  one 
pattern-interpretation  can  not  be  fitted  to  t^ese  experienc- 
es as  a  means  of  explanation. 


(l)  cf .  Kaplan  "Psy.  of  Prophecy"  p.  92 
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2.    An  Investigation  of  tve  "Modern  Call,"  to 
tv-e  Religious  Office. 

In  order  to    gain  a  certain,   sympathetic,  parallel 
approach,  at  least,  to  the  prophetic  call,   I  3hall  give  tv,e 
results  of  a    certain,   small  investigation  I  conducted  rel- 
ative to  the  modern  "Call  to  the  Ministry."     I  sent  out  one 
hundred  quest iona ires  to  as  many  ministers  in  various  sec- 
tions cf  the  country.     In    answer  I  received  fifty-two  des- 
criptions.    I  shall  discuss  the  investigation,  analyze 
briefly  t^e  answers,   wvioh  I  received. 

The  questionaire  consisted  of  eight  questions,  the 
diction  of  which  I  formulated  purposely.    T^e  eight  questions 
were  : 

1.  Describe  your  "Call"  to  the  ministry. 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,   or  both?    Specify  if 
possible  . 

3 .  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if 
forced  into  it? 

4.  What  about  a  "feeling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 

5.  In  wlmt  way  were  you  conscious  or  t^e  Act  of  God 
therein? 

5.     At  what  age? 

7  .    How  near  conversion? 

3.    What  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  which 
led  to  your  "Call"? 

I  shall  incorporate  in  the  Notes  to  this  Chapter, 

seven  examples  of  the  answers  I  received .X 'In  most  cases, 
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the  name  of  the  person  was  withheld,  at  my  request.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  avoid  any  sub-conscious  influence  in 
an  interpretation,   in  case  I  knew  the  man. 

what  were  tTie  results  of  tv>is  investigation? 
Fourteen  described  their  experience  as  "rational";  eleven 
as  "emotional";  twenty-three  as  "both";  the  other  four  were 
not  certain.     One  spoke  of  hia  Call  as  "a  growing  experience, 
which  involved  both  emotional  and  rational  elements." 

Eighteen  felt  that  they  could  have  escaped  the 
idea  of  entering  the  ministry;  thirty  felt  that  tvey  could 
not  haVe  escaped  the  "Call."  E.G.,   "I  did  feel  I  would  never 
b-  happy  unless  I  entered  the  ministry  -  for  I  felt  it  my 
privilege,  where  I  could  do  tv  e  most  good."     "No,   not  forced- 
bttt  felt  a  mystical  urge    to  choose  it."     "Lly  convictions  were 
so  strong  from  within  that  I  felt  impelled  to     ao  it." 

Six  were  not  aware  of  a  "feeling  of  inner  impul- 
sion;"   thirty-three  were  conscious  of  suc^  a  fueling. 
"I  felt  from  childhood  that  I  would'be  called'-for  I 
felt  it  the  greatest  calling."     "I-Tot  as  coercion,   but  as 
the  calm  pressure  of  the  right  ."     "There  was  a  feeling  of 
♦This  you  ought  to  do'". 

All  except     five  were  conscious  of  tv*e  act  of  God 
in  the  experience.     One  describes  that  feeling  ft8  ^P1}0™8/ 
"Feeling  of  oneness  of  spirit  and  purpose  and  cooperation 
in  carrying     out  the  Father's  interests."    Another,  "Restless- 
ness before  decision;  peace  after  decision."    Still  another, 
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"Thru  a  sense  of  peace  and  '   sefcs^ip'  when  I  surrendered 
to  the  'impulse'  t^at  I  was  called.    T^ru  a  sense  of  wretch- 
edness and  unwortv iness,  when  I  drew  back  from  'the  Oalll" 

Various  ages  were  given  as  t>^e  age  when  experience 
occured,-  two  placed  the  'call1   at  8-10  years  of  a^e;  one 
at  12;  two  at  14;  one    at  15;  six  at  15;  two  at  17;  seven 
at  13;  t^ree  at  19;  three  at  20;  t^ree  at  21;  two  at  22; 
four  at  23;  t^ree  at  24;  one  at  25;  two  at  26;   one  at  27; 
one  at  16-18;  one  at  18-19;  one  at   18-23;  one  at  14-23; 
one  at  20-23;   one  at  23-24.     In  each  case  t^e   Call  came 
to  a  young  man;  but  thie  fact  does  not  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity and  t^e  fact  of  a  more  mature  person  Naving  the  same 
experience . 

An  annotation  of  t^e  "Preparatory  f  act  or  §*(  Q..8  ) 
i3  as  folio vs :     a  definite  bent,   or  capacity;  a  religious  home? 
religious  education;  cv,urch  services;  inner  desire;  t>^e 
need  for  suc>'  work;  preaching;  father  a  minister;  older 
brother  a  minister;  tVie  challenge  to  such  a  life;  social 
influence;  regular  study  of  the  Bible;  suggestion  of  friends 
and  pastor;  personal  work;  own  rational  and  emotional  con- 
viction; social  heredity;  parents'   prayers;  problem  of  a 
life  work. 

An  external,   or  objective  incident,   led  to  t^e 
call,  was  an  immediate  cause,   in  nine  instances.     In  three 
cases  a  period  of  long  meditation  preceeded  tv>e  experience. 

In  seven  instances  tv»e  experience  of  conversion, 
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and  a  call  came    together.     It  was  often  observed  tv  at  tbe 
younger  the  subject  t^e  more  emotional  was  ^is  experience. 
This  was  true  of  fifteen     instances.    V/hen  a  certain  length 
of  time  ^ad  ^lapsed  between  conversion  and  tv>e  call,  t^e 
latter  became  predominantly  rational.    This  wag  illustrated 
by  tMrte  n  cases: 

Age  of  Conversion  Age  of  Call 


20 

27 

1  o 
1U 

3 

26 

17 

23 

11 

24 

12 

21 

12 

24 

7 

17 

16 

23 

11 

16 

8 

18 

16 

22 

11 

23 

(but  "both") 


T^e  opposite  may  be  true,  however,   for  t^ere  is  no  measur- 

j 

ing-rod  experience.    W>ien  a  distance     of  time  elapses  between 
the  Conversion,  and  the  Call,   the  latter  experience  may  be 
primarily  emotional. 
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Age  of  Conversion 


Age  of  Call 


1C 


16 


16 


23 


14 


18 


20 


26 


9 


2C-23 


T^e  above- men t ioned  statements  summarize  t^e  re- 
sults, wMoh  may  ^ave  some  bearing  on  th  e  problem  of  t^e 
Prophetic  Call . 

The  Jfell  of  one     individual  oan  never  be  used  as 
tve  pattern  by  w^ic^  another     individual's  JSall  is  to  be 
cut  out.     It  is  net  my  purpose  to  make    that  use  of  the  re- 
sults obtained.    The  differences  in  social  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, especially  the  fact   of  Jesu3,   and  of  our  present 
educational  3ystem,   and  t^e  Oxidental  temperament,  give  to 
tve  experiences  I  vave  summarized  a  mental  content,  wV<ich 
differentiates  them  somewbat  at  the  very  beginning  from  the 
Prophetic  Call.     On  the  other  >>and,  there  is  involved  a  cer- 
tain emotional  and  rational  and  temperamental  content,  which 
may  be  similar.     I  write  "similar,"  because  the  fact  that 
Quest  ionaire  no.  37  experienced  Conversion  end  Call  at  tv,e 
same  time,   for  example,  does  not  prove  that  Jeremiah  had 
that  kind  cf  experience.    It  only  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
greater  certainty  tv,at,   if  t>'e  literary  data,  which  describe 
Jeremiah's  Call,  lead  to  that  conclusion,  then  "that  Conclu- 
sion" as  an  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
another  individual  states  quite  definitely  that  Ms  Pall 
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accompanied  M3  conversion.    It  is  in  tVi  i3  manner  that  I 
3*all  make  use  of  the  data  obtained  through  tv,e  Quest ion- 
aire.    Tvey  s^all  ever  be  illustrative,  rather  than  decisive. 
The  fact  that  one  person  had  such    and  such  an  experience 
only  makes  t^at  experience  a  possibility  for  another  person. 
The  experience  may  be  ascribed  to  that   otv,er  person     on  the 
basis  of  the  records.    But  the  records  tell  so  little  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view.     In  that  case,  there  must  ever 
be  a  certain  subjectivity  involved  in  the  interpretations 
su^ested.  2. 
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5.  Studies  of  the  Call  of  Each  Great  Literary  Prophet. 

How,  then,  is  one  to  describe  and  interpret  the 
call3  of  Amos,  Rosea,   Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.?  By 
which  particular  kind  of  religious  experience  if    any,  .nay 
one  describe  "t^ese  calls?"      Y/hat  is  t^e  bearing  of  eacb 
call  upon  t>»e  Prophet's  normal  religious  experience? 

Any  atte  pt  at  an  interpretation  of  the  call  of 
the  Great  Literary  Prophet  &    to  the  prophetic  office  must 
bear  in  mind  the  emotional  tv  inking,  wbicb  is  charact er- 
istic of  t>»e  Hebrew  mind. 


(l)  Amos. 

The  description  of  Amos'   call  to  the  prophetic 
office  is  found  in  t^ree  passages, - 


Amos'   Call  (7:10-15)  3. 

10.  Then  sent  Amaziah,  priest  of  Bethel^  to  Jereboam,  king 
of  Israel,  saying:    TV":re  c  onspires*2aSa:i-ns,t  thee  Amos 
in  midst  of  t^e  house  of  Israel;  not  is  the  land  able 
to  endure0  all  hi3  words. 

11.  For  t^us  is  Amos  speaking, - 

By  t>^e  sword  s^all  die2  Jerobeam,  and  Israel  will 
certainly  be  led  into  Exile  from  upon  bis  land. 

12.  Tben  spoke  Araaziab  to  Amos, 

Seer,1  go^hasten3^ ou  hence  to  the  land  of  Judah, 
and  eat  tbere  bread,  and  there  play  t^e  prophet. 

1  o 
15.     But  in  Bethel  not  3>ialt  t>'Ou  yet  furtV;er^  prophesy, 

for  a  sanctuary  of  the  king  It,  and  a  royal  house,5  i_t. 

14.    Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  to  Amaziah, 

Net  a  Nabi  I,  and  not  a  Nabi-Son,   I,  For  a  berasman, 
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I,  and  a  cultivator  of  sycamore- trees . 

15.  But  Yahweh  took  me  from  behind  the  be,rd,  and  3poke  to 

me  Yavweh,  Go,  Be  a  prophet1  against*"  my  people,  Israel, 


3:8 

i  2 
3.    A  lion  roars,     who  feareth  not?„ 

Yah  web  >.as  (repeatedly)  spoken,     wvo  will  not  prophesy? 


1:2 


2.    And  he  said,  Yahweh  from  Zion  will  roar,   and  from, 
Jerusalem  will  ^e  give  his  voice;  then  shall  fade 
tv,e  pastures  of  tha  s-epberds,   and  shall  be  parched 
tv>e  top  of  Carmel. 


How  is  one  to  understand  tv,e3e  passages?  What 
was  tbe  religious  experience,  which  lay  back  of  them?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "Yahweh  took  me  from  behind  the  herd,  and 
spoke  to  me  Yahweh,  Go,  Be  a  Prophet  against  my  people, 
Israel?"  How  did  Yahv/eh  "roar,"  and  "speak?"  Sell  in  would 
see  in  t>>e  call  a  vi3ion,-"er  ist  Visionar  ....  und  hat  die 
Gabe,  das  Wort  Gottes  zu  hbren.  Dieser  ist  ihm  in  einem 

15 

personlichen  Erlebnis  in  der  stillen  Steppe,  von  dem  er  7 
8 

und  3  andeutend  3pricht,  na^e  getreten,  hat  ihn  innerlich 
uberwunden."  But  t^ere  is  no  basis  upon  whic^  to  build 

a  conclusion  tnat  we  bave  bere  a  vision,  or  audition,  in  an 
abnorroal  sense.    The  conclusion  is  purely  subjective.  I 


(1)     "Geschichte"  I.  p.  249 


» 


i 
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believe  that  another  assumption  explains  better  the  figurat- 
ive language  involved  in  these  three  passages. 

We  have  here,  to  be  sure,  a  religious  experience. 
But  how  sKall  we  interpret  it? 

First  of  all,   it   must  be  remembered  that  in  Amos 

we  have  a  Hebrew  Temperament ,  w-  ic*1  may  be  described  as  an 

Introverted ) 

j  Thinking  Type . 
Extroverted) 

He  can  not  tolerate  exceptions  to  hi3  ideal.    He  is  enough 

of  a  Hebrew  to  react  emotionally  to  any  violations  thereof. 

He  judges,  ^ov/ever,  with  a  certain  rational  coolness  and 

(1) 

stubbornness  tVie  social  life  of  bis  time. 

V/e  must  remember,  too,     that  Amos  was  a  citizen  of 
Judah.      4  »    TMs  fact  would  mean  for  him  a  certain  Prepara- 
tory Experience;  for  back  of  each  ball  there  are  certain 
Preparatory  factors.    Tv<  i3  fact  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
Quest  ionaire  . 

Amos,  before  his  call,  was  a  loyal  follov/er  of  Yahweh  . 
From  his  chiidbood  up,  we  may  feel  assured,  he  had  been 
taught  that  Yahweh  was  Judah1 3  c-od.    He  was  a  man  of  the 
desert,  comparatively  speaking,   i.e.,   of  the  quiet,  country 
spaces.    He  travelled  somewhat  during  the  season  of  sycamore - 
tree  pruning,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  market  for 
hia  herdsman's  produce.    He  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  contemporary  social  and  religious  life,  and  political 

(1)  cf.     Ch.  I 
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problems . 

His  contemporaries  believed  in  a  "Day  of  Yahweh" ; 
a  day,  when  Yahweh,  would  cause  "die  goldene  Urzeit"  to  return; 
a  day,  ^en  Yav'weh  would  exalt  Israel  above  the  ether  nations. 

Amos,  this  primarily  thinking,  Hebrew  type,  pondered 
muc^  over  this  popular  belief.    Ke  reviewed  it  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  religious  and  .iccial  and  political  life  of 
t>*e  times.    Ke  was  a  citizen  of  Judah,  where  t^e  Ba  ok-to-Ya^weh 
sentiment  simmered  most  strongly. '     We  may  assume  that  Amos 
felt  at  one  With  this  sentiment.    The  religious  cultus,the 
social  customs  and  life,  the  political  policies,  were  con- 
trary to  the  Yahweh  of  t>»e  fathers;  they  were  in  reality  for- 
eign to  him.    Even  as  mucVi  could  be  said  for  the  popular  nijj 

Amos  saw  clearly  that  there  was  a  class  rivalry  in  wvich  the 

9     1     llf  10 
poor  v/ere  oppressed,  3    4     5       .  Avarice  ruled  5     ;  men 

5 

anxious  for  profit,    :ealt  in  commercial  activities,  8   .  Even 

Q 

a  man's  last  stitc^  of  clothing  was  taken  from  his  buck, 2  . 

g 

And  then  ca  ie  slavery, 2  •    T>>e  judiciary  wad  likewise  corrupt, 
5:7,   10-12.  15.  612.    The  cultus  was  no  better,  55. 

As  the  herdsman  contrasted  the  cultus  and  social 
system  of  the  contemporary  culture  witb  the  simple  v/ays  of  the 
desert  Yahweh  of  tv<e  fathers,  he  came  to  feel  with  the  reform 
sentiment  in  Judah  that  tv,e  entire  system  was  contrary  to 
Yahwe>-,  cf.  5:25;  4:6ff.  4:4-5. 


(l)     Cf.  Ch.  1 
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Ya^weh's  folk  had  abandoned  Yahweh,  in  reality. 

But  how  will  Ya^weh  react  to  this  situation?  The 
Da y  o f  Yav- weh  go B6 s ,   but  a 8  da r kn e 3 s  and  destruction, 
Well^ausen  writes  of  Anios  and  tv<e  other  Great  Literary  Pro- 
phet1 8,   "Nicht  die  Sunde  des  Volkes  veranlaszt   sie  zu  reden, 
3  0a-dern  der  ILastand,  dasz  Yabwe  etwas  tun  will,   dasz  grosze 
Erei-.nesse  bevorste1  en  ,M  ^"L'     So  fax    x3  A  ios  is  concerned 
bot^  factors  were  preparatory  factors  in  hie  call. 

We  Mve,  then,   a  Hebrew  in  Amos,     who  is  loyal 

tc  the  Ya^web  of  the  fathers,   as  against  the  Canaanite  culture 

of  the  contemporary  rational  life.    He  has  oo  ;'.e  to  believe  in 

a  Yahweh,  w^ose  moral  law  i3  over  t*»e  nations,   to  wbich  law 

all  nations  must  conform,  including  Israel,   or  else  feel  the 

(2) 

divine  retribution.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  tv?at 

Yahweh  will  not  spare  even  the  Hebrew  people.     But   it  v>ad  not 
yet  occured  to  him  to  announce  publically  tbis  conviction. 
He  was  net  a  Habj^i.     In  fact,   the  Netfli  ,im  seemed  to  Vii:;it 
in  tVieir  ecstatic  proceedares,   contrary  to  Yabweh . 

Hen  did  he  come  to  t1  e  consciousness  that  he, 
Amos,  the  herdsman,    -/as  to  speak  abroad  -  is  t  v>  oug1-*  t  s  a3  tv,e 
will  of  Yahweh?    A  religious  experience  gave  to  him  that 
impulse . 

I  believe  that  Amos1   call,    structurally,  was  similar 
to  that  type  of  religious  experience..,  which  we  describe  as  a 

(1)  "Skizzen"  I  -  p. 50 

(2)  The  question  "How  did  Amos  come  by  thia  belief?"  &m  not 
be  considered  ^ere. 
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MCri3is  CfBTersien."    The  Que3t ionaire  indicated  tl,at  conver- 
sion and  call  can  come  together  in  a  religious  experience. 
Trough  the  rational  context  for  Amos  would  be  different  from 
that  involved  in  a  .Christian  conversion,  we  may  feel,  however, 
that        had  a  similar  experience,  structurally. 

A  structural  analysis  of  a  crisis  conversion  indicat- 
es tvree  stages  in  tViat  type  of  experience, 

1st .    Conv.i  ct i on. 

2nd.  Crisis. 

3rd.  Relief. 

In  the  first  st?ge  the  feelings  involved  are  t^ose 
of  dissatisfaction  and  depression.    For  Amos  t^ese  feelings 
would  arise  because  of  the  social  and  religious  status  of  the 
culture  of  t^e  day.    He  was  sufficiently  an  Extroverted- 
TVi  inking  type  tn  be  impatient  at  any  infringement  of  his  ideal, 
loyalty  to  Ya-weh.    He  was,  hov/ever,   a  Thinking  Type,   so  that 
be  did  meditate  over  the  way  in  v/hich  Israel  was  denying  the 
Dbhweh  of  Old.    He  was  also  sufficiently  Hebrew  to  react 
somewbat  emotionally  to  t^e,  to  bim,   evident  infringement  of 
tv,e  ideal  of  loyalty  to  Yah  weh.     In  addition,  be  saw  t^e  politi 
cal  danger  on  the  horizon.    And,  be  believed  that  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  would  come  soon,-  bat  a  day  of  darkness  for  Israel,  be- 
cause of  ^er  departure  from  the  true  Yav,weh.    This  situatioa,- 
I  v>ave  described  it  briefly  in  tv  e  aforegoing  paragraphs, - 
brought  about  in  Amos  a  stage  of  dissatisfaction  and  degress- 
ion, which  is  similar  to  "Conviction." 
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T^en  came  the  crisis.     It  is  described  by  1:2  and 

3  :8  . 

"Yavweh  from  Zion  v/ill  roar,  and  from  Jerusalem 
will  he  give  Ms  voice;  t-^en  shall  fade  the  pastures 
of  the  shepherds,  and  shall  "be  parched  V  e  top 
of  Carmel 

"A  lion  roars,  who  feareth  not?    Yahweh  ha s  spoken, 
wvo  will  not  prophesy?" 

Bertholet  Vias  suggested  that  t>  ese  verses  describe 
a  Sirocco-Storm,  which  constituted  for  Amo3  the  background  of 
hie  call,  just  as  Luther  came  to  a  decision  to  become  a  monk, 
during  a  thunder  storm.        I  think  the  suggestion  good. 
That   i3,   these  vrses  constitute  a  stage  in  Amos1   call.  They 
picture  tvat  experience,  which  was  for  him  "the  crisis." 

Anos  was  in  the  stage  of  conviction  we  may  say. 
That   is,  he  was  depressed  because  of  the  contemporary  dis- 
loyalty to  Ya^we^ ,     and  the  coming  Day  of  Destruction.  Vi/hile 
he  was  in  thii  state  of  feeling,  he  experienced  a  dreaded 
Sirocco-Storm.    Whether  it  came  from  V'e  direction  of  Zion, 

or  not,   makes  no  difference.    Amos  scared  in  the  popular  "be- 

(2) 

lief  t^at  a  storm  is   a  manifestation  of  Ya*''weh  .  Like 
Isaiah  he   could  have  thought  of  Zion  as  Yahweh 's  particular 
aoode.     T^e  argument  on  the  basis  of  "inconsistent  with  his 
main  teacl  in;"11  does  not  apply.     V/e  have  to  do  here  with  life, 

and  not  with  a  logician.    The  storm  was  the  immediate  cause 

_  in 
of  an  emotional  reaction  in  Amos'   consciousness  terms  of  fear 

and  awe.     gut  tMs  sensory  experience  with  the  resultant 

(1)  "Festaehriff  fur  Bonwetsc'  ."  p.  1-12. 

(2)  cf.  Greszmann,   "Ur  spuing'1  «p  t/j  ff.fsf^- 
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emotional  reactions  constituted  t*e  necessary  stimulus  for 
■the  crisis."    Amos  decided  to  go  to  Bethel  and  pronounce 
the  camming  doom. 

T^e  crisis  "means  relief  of  the  nerve  tensions  and 

consequent  release   from  emotional  states.    This  relief 

comes  primarily  through  the  beginning  of  action,  a 

decision  to  venture  forth  in  earnest  endeavor  to  conform  to 
the  ideal."  ^l) 

Amos  was  in  nervous  tension,   and  in  a  highly  emo- 
tionalized attention  state,  because  of  his  "conviction."  But, 

■Yahweh  roars  from  Zion  "Yahweh  has  3poken,  whs  will  not 

prophesy?"     We  must  not  forget  tv,e  background  of  Amoa1  exper- 
ience, as  I  have  just  described  it.     But  it  was  a  terrible 
storm  whits*  caused  Amos  to  decide  to  go  to  Bethel  to  preach 
Ms  message .    As  a  Thinking-Extrovert  he  would  be  naturally 
inclined  to  demand  that  his  ideal  be  realized.     In  that  de- 
cision hp  felt  that  Ya^/eh  had  taken  him  from  behind  the  herd, 
and  said  to  Mm,   "Go,  Be  a  Prophet  against  my  people,  Israel." 
Eow  was  he  conscious  of  the  act  of  Yahweh  in  that  decision?  In 
tl  e  feeling  that  He  was  to  go  forth  as  a  Prophet  of  Yahweh? 
It  is  rot   so  easy  to  3ay.     It  may  be  that  that  consciousness 
came  from  t^e  "relief"  resulting  from  that  decision.     It  may 
have  been,   in  emotional  content,   for  Amos,   as  for  Quest i onaire 
§  25,   "Through  a  sense  of  peace  and  1  Sonahip  ♦  when  I  surrend- 
ered to  the  'impulse'  that  I  was  called.    Through  a  sense  of 

(1)  Strickland,   "Psy.  cf  Rel  .  Exp."     p.  119. 
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wret chedness  and  unwortMness,  v^en  I  drew  bank  from  the 

'call'  ."     Or,  Que3tionaire  #  8  writes,   "The  apparent  need  was 

to  r.:e  God's  voice  -  with  the  need  wa3  that  indefinable  urge." 

The  need  and  the  danger  of  the  coming  Day  may  have  been  for 

Amos  "Yahweh's  Voice'!     But  there  was  also  tv<at  "indefinable 

urge."    Almost  every  truest  ionaire  confessed  to  a  "feeling  of 

presi3tant  impulsion."     It   is  the  mystical  aspect  of  the 

call.     It  can  not  be  adequately  described.     Amos  likewise, 

I  would  assume,  had  _Gu?h  a  feeling. 

But  w^y  did  Amos  go  to  Israel,  rather  than  Judah, 

with  Ms  message?    The  reason  is  not  because  Amos  was  a  citi- 

(1) 

zen  of  t^e  northern  Kingdom,         nor  because  >>e  v/as  a  political 
(2) 

adjitator.  T*>e  northern  direction  of  the  3torm  may  >>ave 

suggested  to  him  the  idea/"'     I  would  assume,  ^o^/ever,  that 
t^e  greater  nearness  of  Israel  to  the  political  danger,  and  the 
seemingly  more  strongly  Palest inianized  culture  of  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  constitute  Amos'   reason  for  directing  hie  voice 
against  Israel. 

It  is  my  conclusion,   then,  that  Amos'   call  may  be 
described  as  similar  in  structure  to  a  crisis  conversion.  It 
was  for  him  a  ■'■ery  real,  but  normal  religious  experience. 
Through  the  background  of  hie  religious  life  and  beliefs,  Ms 
Back-To- Yah  we  ^  sentiment,   and  his  reactions  to  tv-e  culture  and 
political  danger  of  the  day  under  tv>e  impetus  of  a  Day  of 

(1)  Cf.  ITote  4 

(2)  See  note  5 

(3)  Gf.  Berthotet,   Ibid,  p.  10 
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Yahweh  belief,  came  to  thia  uixed  He  "brew  type  of  man  the 
feeling  of  dissat i 3 fact  ion  and  depression.    Relief  came 
through  decision, -a  perfectly  normal  proceedure  for  an 
Extrovert ed-Th inking  Type, -the  immediate  cause  of  whic^  was 
a  storm,- to  go  to  Israel  to  declare  Ms  message.     In  that 
decision  was  involved"t>>e  indefinable  urge," 

I  hare  no  definite  proof  that  my  interpretation  is 
the  correct  one,   except  that   it   seems  to  me  to  take  into  cxua- 
sideration  better  t;  an  any  ether  theory,  all  the  factors 
involved.     I  conclude,  tven,   in  favor  of  this  interpretation 
of  Amos'   call . 

(2).  Hosea. 

T^e  call  of  Hosea  is  closely  connected  wit1-1  the 
domestic  tragedy,   which  was  his  experience .    The  call  is 
found,   supposedly,   in  Ch .  1-3,   and  it  may  be,  4:6-10.  But 
those  sections  ar';  in  need  of  reconstruction.    Hence,  one 
must  read  Hosea' 3  story  out  of  the  traditjon,  and  the  danger 
ever  involved  is  that  one  will  read  a   story  into  those  verses 
These  chapters  do  not  prove  anything  very  definitely.  T^e 
conclusions  at  which  one  arrives  are  primarily  a  matter  of 
feelin      rather  tlian  of  definite  knowledge.    The  call  of 
Hosea  can  not  he  reconstructed  with  dogmatic  certainty.  How- 
ever,  there  are  a  few  Mnts  in  t^e  chapters  involved  which  on 
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may  tr 


y  t  o  ir.t  erpret . 


Tlie  record  of  Hoaea'a  do:;iestic  experience  and  call 


is  found  in  tve  following  sections. 


Call  of  Hoeea 
1:2-6,  3,1. 


6  i 


2.  Beginning    of  the  word  of  ,71/? '  witVi  Rosea. 

And  Ya^we1    spoke  to  Ho sea,  Go,   take  unto  thee  a  wife  of 
whoredom,  and  children  of  whoredom,   for  whoring    the  land 
v;v>ore-3  from  after  Ya^weh . 

3.  T^en  he  went  and  took  Cfoner,   bafh-Diblairn; ^  and  she  con- 
ceived and  bore  to  him  a  son. 

4.  And  Ya^v/eh  said  ^nto  him,     Call  his  name  Jezreel;  for 
yet  a  ahort  time  and  I  will  punish"3  tv>e  blood  of  Jezreel 
upon  the  vouse  of  Je'tr ,  and  cau?e  tc  cease  tv^e  kingdom 
of  the  -  oust  of  Israel. 

5.  And  it   shall  be  in  that  day,  that     I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  bow  o.f  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.^ 

6.  And  sVo  conceived  again,  and  bore  a  daughter.    Then  he 
spoke  to  him,   Call  ver  name,  Lo-Ruh:Aa,     for  not  will  I 


lift  t^em  up 

3  .    T^en  she  weaned  Lo-Ruhfaa ,  and  she  conceived  and  bore  a 
s  on . 

9.     And  Vie  said,   call  Ms  name,  Lo-A.ii;'*"  for  ye,   not  ray  people, 
and  I,  not  yoar  God.2 

x  2:2-7  (Heb.  2:4-9) 

2:2  Plead    with  your  :jort>>er,  plead;  for  s^e,  not  my  wife,  and 
I,   not  v,er  man,  ^/stre  turn  aside  ^er  whoredoms  from  her-* 
face,   and  her  adulteries     from  between  her  breasts. 

3.    Lest  I  cause  >^er  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  cause  v'er  to  be 
left1  as  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  ;nake  ^er  as  the  desert 
and  set  her  as  land  of  dryness,   and  kill  ^er  with  thirst.  3 


yet  longer 
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4.  And  her  children  not  will  I  pity,1  for  children  of 
whoredom,  tv<ey. 

5.  For  their  mother2co  imitted  adultry;1  their  conc^iver  hath 
acted  shamefully;  for  she  said,   I  will  go  after"3  my  lowers, 
givers  of  ray  br-ad  and  water,  t  my  wool  and  my  flax,  ray  oil 
and  my  drinks  . 

0.  Therefore,   I  will  ^edse  in  v<er  way1  wit'"  "briars,  and  I 
will  wall  up  Vier  wall2  that  her  paths  not   shall  she  find. 

7.  And  s^e  s^all  run  after  her  lovers,  but  not  overtake.1 
t^em,^  then  will  Bhe  say,  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first 
man,   for  then  was  it   better  for  ne  t^an  now  . 

2:3-10  (Hob.  2:10-) 

1  9 

8.  But  sv'e,   not  did  she  know  that  I,     I  gave  her  t^e  grain^  s 
and  unf er nented  wine,  and  the  oil,  and  silver  multiplied 

I  unto  Vier  and  gold. 

9.  Therefore  will  I  return  and  take  away  my  grain  in  its 
time,  anc    my  unfermented  Vine  in  its  season,  and  pull  away 
my  wool  and  my  flax,   for  t>>e  covering  of  her  nokedness. 

10.  And  now  will  I  make  bare  V|  r  Bhame,     and  no  one  will  de- 
liver ver  from  my  hand. 2 

5:1-2 

1.  And  Tahweh  said  unto  me,     Once  more  go.  love  (t^is)1 
woman,   a  lover2  of  a  fellow  (.paramour )  *,  and  a  committer 
of  adultry,4  as  Yabweh  loves    the  children  of  Israel 
although  they  turn    to  ot^er  gods,   and  love'  cakes  of 
grapes . 

2.  Then  I  brought  Tier  to  me  for  sixteen  pieces  of  silver  and 
a  homer  of  barley,  and  a  let^ek    of  barley. 

3«  And  I  3aid  to  ^er,  mnny  days  sv  alt  tvou  sit  still  for  me; 
not  s^alt  thou  commit  adultry,  and  not  shalt  t^ou  be  to  a 
man,  nor  al3c  I  unto'  th ee . 

2:1 

1.     Say  unto  your  brothers,  Ammi J  and  to  your  sisters  Ruhamah. 
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Kosea  4:5-10 


6.  Lly  people  are  destroyed  from  want     of  ^knowledge; 
because  tVi  ou  ;,ast  despised  knowledge.       I  will  also 
reject  thee  from  ("being)  a  priest  to  me;  since  th  ou 
hast  forgotten  the  Torah  of  thy  God  I  will  forget 
thy  children,  even  I. 

7.  According  to  t>»eir  multitude  so  t^ey  sinned,    z.    .  * 
against  me,  tveir  glory  into  shame  v/ill  I  alter. 

8.  The  sin  of  my  people  they  eat,  and  unto  t^eir  innuity 
lift  up  their  desire. 

9.  And  it   s^all  ho  like  people,  like  priest;  and  I  will  visit 
upon  them  t><eir  .vay3,  and  tbeir  doings  will  I  caase 

to  return  to  t^em. 

10.  Then  3hall  they  oat  hut  not  be  satisfied;  and  t^ey  s^all 
play  the  wanton,  hut  not  shall  tv,ey  increase,   for  unto 
YaMve^  they  have  ceased  to  hearken. 


1.  Free  translation  of 

2.  Reads  perhaps  "HI" 111 

3.  Read  10KDK 
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The  sections,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  text,  arc 

apparently  not  in  tv,eir  natural  order.     We  may  conclude  that 

later  redactors,   or  editors,   rearranged  the  fragments  tl,ey 

received  to  a  certain  extent.     I  would  suggest  the  following 

rearrangement : 

1:2-6,   J,  9. 
2  :2-5 
2  1 8— 1 0 

(2:11-13  (With  Schmidt,  4:6-10)) 
3:1-3 
2:6,7 
2:1 

In  chapter  I  the  tv ird  person  i?  used;  in  chapter 
III,  the  first.    We   oay  conclude  with  Budde  that  the  first 
person  was  the  original  form  of  chapter  I,   although  I  ^ave 
retained  the  third  person  in  my  translation.     7  • 

;  osea  1-3,   nnd  4:6-10  record  a  definite  experience 
on  the  part  of  Ilosea.     3.  Out  of  that  experience  came  Hosea's 
call . 

Hosea  was  seemingly  a  rustic  of  the  tribe  of 

Benjamin.^      He  was  close  enough  to  Judah  to  feel  the  stronger 

Back-T o-Yahweh  Reform  sentiment  of  that  section.     But  he 

knew,   likewise,   tv<e  J  and  E  elements.    He     seemingly  knew 
( 2) 

of  Amos.     '     We  may  conclude  that  even  "before  he  felt  the  call 
to  t^e  prophetic  office  he  had  allied  himself  With  the  Re- 
form Sentiment,  w;,ich  was  simmering  in  Judah  and  Israel.  He 
thought  of  Ya'-uveh  a3  in  a  particular  sense  a  Volk3gott,  134; 

(1)  cf.  Holscher  "Die  P."  p.  205-2C7 

(2)  cf.  Chapter  III 
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but  the  method  of  worshipping  the  Yahweh,  of  tve  present,  was 
untrue  to  him,    Tv-is  fact  is  clearly  seen  in  ""is  naming  Ms 
first       ild  "Jezreel,"  a  condemnation  of  the  former  propVietic 
action  in  truth,  but  primarily  an  announcement  that  destruct- 
ion faced  t>>e  v^ouse  of  Israel."    This  pronouncement  occared 
before  Hosea's  call.     It  indicates  tv.e  influence  of  Amo3 .  It 
delineates  a  man,  w^o  believed  in  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
Tahwefc  0f  old.  And  yet,   in  another  mood  this  same  man  named 
two  subsequent  children  "Ruhamah,"  and  "Ammi,"  This  may  seem 
inconsistent  .    But  it  is  life,   and  besides,   more  consistent 
With  Hosea's  primarily  "feeling"  temperament. 

TMs  5ack-To-Ya>'weh  man  married  one  Goner.  Her 
family  status    we  do  not  know.    However,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Kosea  sV>e  v/as  not  an  ordinary,   nor  a  temple 
prostitute,  but  a  virgin.    9.  There  were  born  to  t>'.i.s  woman 
tViroe  children,  a  son,  a  daughter,   and  a  son.    Witb  H.  Schmidt 
we  may  assume  tbat  Kosea  naraed  the  second  and  third     ,  Q^ 

But  Gomer  beca me  untrue  to  Kosea.    That   is,  she 
entered  upon  the  course  of  a  temple-prostitute.    TMs  inter- 
pretation is  suggested  by  two  th  ings.     l3t .  The  use  of  ... 

iij  i 

in  the  narrative.     In  Ex.  34:15,  the  word  is  used  to  describe 
t^e  Baalkult  of  prostitution.    Hosea  applies  the  v/ord  to  that 
"Canaaniteized  aspect  of  the  popular  Ya*weh-cult .     2nd.  4:6-10  , 
H.  Schmidt  concludes  out  of  this  passage  that  Gomer  was  led 


(l)  "Die  Ebe  dee  Hosea."  p.  245  ff  Zaw  1924. 
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into  this  life  by  a  priest  and  his  sons. 

"Ihre,  Pfade'  werden  sie  ofter  zu,  den  Buhl  en  hinaufgef  ubrt 
haben .     Schlie  szlio''    aber,   als  i-'re  Ebe  daran  3erbrech,  als 
3ie  i^rem  liann  entlief-ja,  wohin  sollte  sie  sioh  wenaen?  Sie 
ging  wieder  den  gleic^en  Weg,  aber  diesmal  urn  als  Kedesche 
in  den  Scbutz  des  HeiligtPrms  zu  treten."  (l) 

Gomer  thus  left  her  borne  to  become  a  temple  prosti- 
tute, 2:11-13.     We  may  conclude  out  of  2:2  that  Hosea,  wl»en  he 
discovered  *er    relations  with  the  priest  and  his  sons,  had 
divorced  her . 

Ho3ea  immediately  after  t^e  emulsion  of  Gomer,  en- 
tered upon  an  emotional  3tate  of  depression,  disappointment, 
and  anger,  2:3ff.    Their  children  be  even  disliked.    He  could 
not  feel  certain  that  t^ey  were  bis  own.    He  changed  tbeir 
names  to  'op-a}    ar.d  nonr^  . 

But  in  time  the  old  feeling  of  love  for  Gomer  re- 
turned to  Ilosea.     It  is  possible  for  a  mark  to  love  a  woman 
so  overwhelmingly  that  he  will  do  anything  for  her,  even 
tbe  seemingly  impossible  and  unreasonable     tMng.       Sucb  was 

the  experience  of  t^is  Extroverted)  peelino.  T^Pe  • 

Introverted)  to 

He  resolved  tc  take  her  back  into  hie  household.    To  do  tbis 
it  was  necessary  to  redeem  her  from  the  sanctuary  to  wMch 
she  now  belonged.     10.    Thi3  he  did,   3:1-3.    He  brought  ber 
again  to  Ms  home;  caused  her  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  puri- 
fication, 2  :  6  ,   7;  and  finally  took  her  to  wife  again,  2:7. 
'or**    and  non"i*»'7    became  again         and  norn  ,  2:1. 


(l)lbid,  p.  267 
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It  was  in  thi3  do  ".est in  tragedy  that  Hosea' 3  call 
oc cured.     11.     T^e  exact  details  thereof  one  can  not  give. 
Certain  suggestions,  however,  may  "be  advanced. 

The  Que3t ionaire-Investigat ion  indicated  tv'at  some 
external  event  may  "be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  call  to  the 
ministry.     Quest ionaire  §  6  described  an  individual,  who  v/as 
forced  to  'think"  over  the  problem  involved  in  a  change  of 
labor.     In  that  period  of  prolonged  meditation  tv'ere  came 
to  Mm  the  decision  to  enter  the  ministry.    Hosea  may  have 
had  a  similar  experience. 

We  must  remember  tViat  Hosea  was  already  a  man,  with 
a   3trong  Back-To-Yahweh  sentiment.    His  own  home  had  been 
broken  up  through  the  religious  cult  of  the  day.    The  family 
for  the  Hebrew  was  the  social  unit  around  which  M3  life 
centered.    12.    Hosea,  the  feeling  type,  sensitive,  sympath- 
etic ,  kind,   loving,  would  experience  a  strong  emotional  reaction 
over  t^e  break-up  of  Ms  family.    He  was  also  a  man  loyal  to 
Yahweh.    He  would  ask  the  question,  phy  has  thie  experience 
c  ome  to  me ? 

We  see  Ho3ea  here  in  the  experience  of  a  conflict,- 
an  emotion,   in  fact,  the  tender  emotion  over  against  t>*e 
emotion  of  anger. 

But  he  faced  that  conflict  fairly,   and  sublimated 
it  in  a  religious    experience.    There was  no  repression . ' 1 ' 


(l)     Against  Povah,   "Hew  Psy.  and  Heb.  Pro."  IX. 
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Hosea,  quite  naturally,   felt  t^e  drives  of  the  sex- impulse . 

And  yet,   I  would  conclude  tviat  this  Back-To-Yahweh  type  of 

man  had  learned  to  sublimate  t^e  energy  involved  in  t^at 

impulse  to  the  ideal , -loyalty  to  Yahweh.     Allwohn  would  in- 

(2) 

terpret  t^e  experience  of  Hosea  somewhat  differently. 
He  would  make  Hosea  a  man,  wl  o  v-ad  transferred  to  a  religious 
ideal  a  repressed  sex-wish  aroused  by  t^e  temple-prostitution 
of  the  day.    To  be  sure,  this  explanation  is  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  >imman  experience;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
interprets  adequately  erougv>  the  experience  of  Hosea. 

Hosea  could  not  at  first  answer  his  query,    Why  has 
this  experience  come  to  me?    But  he  did  know  the  chief  factor 
involved,   viz.,   the  Canaanite-popular  contemporary  Yahweh- Cult . 

We  nay  think  of  Hosea  as  depressed  over  Ms  tragic 
experience  .     "Gepeinigt  vcn  So-1  me  r  3  uber  dieses  Erlebnisz 
griibelt  er  daruber  nach,  wie  Gott  ihn  diese  Ehe  babe  sohlies- 
zen  lassen  kbnnen." 

He  would  also  miss  Gomer  deeply.     And  we  may  3ay,  that  in 

S}.ite  of  wounded  pride,  his  tender  eiotion  for  tMs  v/oman 

continued  as  strong  as  ever.    He  would  realize, 

I  love  her  yet,- 

I  have  so  often  tried 

In  vain,  to  forget. 

There  ccies  to  him  the  impulse  to  take  her  back  to  himself, 

for  an  emotional  content  tends  to  express  itself  in  fitting 

action  (Law  of  Dyna oogenesis ) .    He  obeys  the  impulse,  and  yet, 

(2)  Beiheft  zu  ZAW,   19  26, -"Die  Ehe  des  Prophet  en  Ho3ea  in 

psych oanalyt  isomer  Beleuchtung  . " 
(l)Stade,   "Gesoh.  des  Volkes  Israel."  1-579. 
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in  accordance  with  tve     ideal  of  loyalty  to  Ya^-weh. 

It  was  in  t^e  moment ,   that  Rosea  decided    to  redeem 
Gomer  because  of  Ms  love  for  her,  that  he  experienced  the 
feeling  t>>at  his    experience  wa3  really  Yahweh's  experience 
relative  to  Israel,  that  he,  Rosea,  was  to  point  out  to  the 
nation,  as  a  Prophet  of  Ya^weh,     the  exact  status  of  her 
religious,   social  and  political  life.    He  3ees  clearly  the 

meaning  of  Ms  ov/n  experience.    He     is  able  thereby  especially 

7  9,12, 14f.  12,18 
to  declare    to  the  land  its  whoredom,  2  '  4 

5;3f,  6;10,  9;1.    And  yet,  this  feeling-type  of  man,  who 

for  love's  sake  would  redeem  Gomer,   could  not  preacv>  doom  a- 

lone  to  ;,is  people.     If    they  would  purify  themselves,  t^ey 

could    return  to  Yahweh,  6:1-3;  14: Iff. 

We  see    in  Hosea'3  call  an  experience  quite  similar, 

once  again,  to  a  crisis    conversion.    There  is  the  period  of 

depression;  the  crisis, i.e.,  the  decision  to  redeem  Gomer;  and, 

the  relief  which  comes  from  tv>e  expression  of  a  pent-up 

emotion. 

Row  is  ore  to  describe  the  exact  moment  of  Rosea' s 
call?     I  do  not  know.    Like  t^e  Que stiona ires  one  may  regard 
the  call  a3  the  feeling,  which  comes  from  contact  with  the 
Divine.    Que  at i onaire  #  11  writes  relative  to,   "In  what  way 
were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein?1'  thie  statement, - 

"Ris  presence    was  very  reel,   as  if  He    knew  what 
I  was  thinking  with  reference  to  life." 

V/e  must  ever  bear  in  mind  t^at  Rosea  was  already 
a  devoted  follower  of  Yahweh,  and  a  Back-To- Yahweh.  ist .  Re 
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was  a  feeling  type.    He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  depressing 
personal  experience.    He,  no  doubt,  considered  the  matter 
with  Ya^veVi ,  in  prayer.    V/^en  he  decided  to  redeem  Go.icr, 
the  decision    carried  With  it  the  feeling  that  Yavtweh  not 
only  /new  wbat  he,  Hosea,  was  experiencing,  but  had  the  3ame 
experience.    He,  Hosea,   is  to  interpret  to  Israel  the  signi- 
ff^ar.ce  of  her  situation.    This  experience  wa s  primarily 
emotional  for  Ko3ea.    Tv>is  is  possible,   for  a  period  can 
elapse  "between  the  time  when  one    "becomes  conscious  of  "'  is 
desire  to  follow  the  Divine  and  Ms  consciousness  of  a  mission, 
(according  to  t^e  Quest  ionalre ) ,   and  tVie  call  bn  emotional. 
A  certain  rationalization,   of  course,   cor.es  later. 

So  muc^  can  one  say  and  assume  relative  to  Hosea' 3 
call.     To  him  it  was  a  real,    somewhat  mystical  religious 
experience.     It  wa3  an  experience  which  need  not  be  thought  of 
as  abnormal,  fHoug^  it  did  involve  a  certain  "strain  and 
stress,"  for  Hosea  was  a  feeling  type. 

Hosea,     the  Baclr-To-Ya^.ehist ,    is  forced  to  undergo 
a  domestic  tragedy,  wMch  throws  him  into  an  experience, 
the  structure  of  which,  may  have  been  similar  to  tv-at  of  a 
crisis  conversion.     In  tbat  experience  he  received  his  call. 
Religiously  inclined  people  do  find  in  personal  disasters  tv>e 
leading  of  God.    This  would  be  doubly  true  for  a  man  of 
Fosea's  beliefs. 


t  ■  ? ■'•  • 
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(3).  Isaiah. 


TVie  record  of  the  call  of  Isaiah   Is  found 
in  6:1-8.  13. 


I -3a.  6:1-8. 


1/  In  t*e  deat^-year    of  tve  king  Uzziah,  then    saw  I  Adonai*  , 
sitter  upon  a  throne,  high  and  exalted,5  and  hia  train 
made  full  tv*e  te  :ple; 

1  2 
2.    Seraphim,   standers    round  about    him,-six  wings,  even 

six,     ^ad  each  one;  witv  two  each  covered  hiafface,  with 

two  covered  eac*1  hi  3  feet,   and  with  two  did  each  fly." 


Call  of  Isaiah,     .  . 
(VI:i-6.(^-13)). 

3.  And  called1     one  to  tv,e  ot^er  and  said. 
Holy, _Ha ly,  Holy,  Ya^weh  of  Hosts, 
Fills'0  all  the  earth  hia  majesty.0 

1  ? 

4.  Then  shook  the  pillars     of  the  entrance*0  fgom  the  voice 

of  the  cryer,  and  the  hou?e  filled     itself    with  smoke. 

1  2  * 

5.  Then  I   3aid,  V/oex  unto  me',     for     I  am  destroyed  , 

because  a  man,  unclean  of  lips,   X,  and.  in  mldat     of  a 

people,  unclean  of  lips,  a  3itter,  I,^ 

because  tv,e  king,  Ya1  weh  of  Hoata,  have  seen  my  eyes. 

6  .  Then  flew  to  m|  one  of  the  seraphim,  and  in  '"is  hand  a 
glowing  stone,     which 2  >«e  had  taken  with  tongs  from  upon' 
the  altar; 

7.  And  "^e  touched  upon^my  mouth*-,   and  3aid, 

Behold,  touches*^  thda  upon  thy  lips;  now    leaves  thy 
iniquity6  and  thy  sin. 

8.  Then  heard1  I  the  voice  of  Adonai  saying, 
V/hom  am2I  to  send,     and  w^o    will  go  for  U3?° 
And  I  3a id,  Behold,   me  \    Send  me1. 
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What   shall  "be  the  interpretation     of  this  experience? 
Wa3  it  a  normal  religious  experience?     Or  abnormal? 

There  are  those  who  would  regard  the  experience  as 

abnormal.     Schmidt,   "Lie  Groszen  Propheten,"  p.  24-32,  argues 

in  favor  of  an  actual  vision.    Kautzsch  would  classify  tv,e 

experience  under  the  3arne  explanation.^     Duhm    tv,ink3  tvat 

Isaiah  "ist  in  der  Ekatase ." » 2)  Budde  interprets  the  experience 

( 3) 

as  "eine  ecv>te  Vision." 

Does  tbis  appeal  to  abnormal  psychology  best  account 
for  all  tve  fact 3     involved  in  the  text? 

J.  V/.  PovaVi  in  Ms  book,   "The  New  Psychology  and  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,"  devotes  a  part     of  Chapter  X  (p.  131ff)  to 
a  consideration  of  Isaiah  6:lff.    He  appeals  to  tVie  signi- 
ficance of  dream-symbols,   as  advanced  by  the  psychoanalyst  . 
For  exa  iple,  he  makes  U3e  of    the  word  JTW     .    The  word 
means  a   serpent-like  being.    Nov/  the  serpent  is  the  common 
symbol  of  the  libido.    Sucb  a    symbol  Is  part  of  the  language 
of  t-e  unconscious.    Hence,  we  have  in  the  symbol  an  indicat- 
ion of  a  repressed  sex-wish. 

I,   for  my  part,   can  not  follow  Povah.  here  #  First 
of  all,    Old  Testa  lent  scholarship  is  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
exact  description  of  tViat  mythological  figure,   t>«e  pPa' 
Moreover,   wv<o  can  be  so  sure  of  Isaiah's  life  tv,at  he  can  have 
an  interpretation  upon  this  kind  of  assumption?    Not  to  men- 

(1)  "Bib.  Theol.  des  A.  T."  p.  193 

(2)  "Jes."  p.  44-1914.  3. 

(3)  "Jesaja's  Erlebnis,"  p.  6-1928. 
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tion  the  fact  that  the  language  of  dream-symbolism  ia  by 
no  means  an  infallible  interpretation  of  the  suh-conaciottS. 

Povah  insists  that  the  prophetic  call  came  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  visions  of  the  Old  Testament.    He  goes 
on  to  give  the  aetting  of  the  country,   its  religious  life  and 
relations.    The  people  refuse  to  face  the     living  God.  In 
Isa.  VI,  we  Viave  t*e  resolution  of  the  complex,   in  Isaiah's 
sub-consciousness,  which  arises  because  of  this  fact.  Isaiah 
sees  iTatarelv'  .;  ha  a  such  an  experience  as  he  ha8  never  had 
before.    The  serpents  in  the  vision    are  presumably  dream 
symbols  of  the  libido  or  life  force.    But  thev  are  worship- 
pers before  tv,e  throne  of  Yahv/eh  .     "When  Isaiah   sees  Yahweh 
as  ^e  has  never  seen  Yahweh.  before,  he  3ee3  himself  as  he 
has  never  seen  himself  before,"  The    contrast  ia  overwhelming. 
Eut  when  Isaiah  thus  faces  Yahweh  his  buried  complex  ia  re- 
solved, and  v,m  leaves  the  temple  a  free-man.    Povah  in  this 
explanation     is  very  unsatisfactory  to  me.    He  is  not  clear, 
but  confusing,   and    apparently  confused.    W^at     is  Isaiah's 
repressed  complex?    Is  it  the  organization  of  those  ideas 
centering  around  Ms  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  Judah? 
Or  is  it  some  other  repressed  instinct,   or  idea?    It  would 
seem  to  be  the  former.    Now  by  the  experience  0f  yahweh  the 
repressed  complex  is  turned  into  a  new    channel,   or  sublimated 
altogether.     On  the  w^ole  t^is  is  an  explanat ion ;     but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  explanation  of  words.    What   is  more  it  saj 
that  Isaiah     went  forth  a  "free  man;"  ffree  from  what?  a 
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repressed  complex.    But  thomgh  this  complex  is  defined  it  is 
not  clearly  pointed  out  what  the  future  effect  of  the  complex 
would  v,ave  "been  upon  hie  life.    Perhaps  the    iniquity  of 
Isaiah  wee  only  the  refusal  to  face  tv-e  religious  situation. 
But  this  is  an  assumption  in  one  direction;   one  equally  good 
may  he  made  in  the  opposite  direction.     I  Viave  no  private 
quarrel  with  the  >ew  psychology  as  3uc>< .     It  ^as  made  many 
very  good  contributions.    Nor  do  I  t^ink  t^at  this  type  of 
psychological  method  is  t  o  he  piously    disregarded  because 
of  its,   in  reality,   sane  emphasis  upon  the  sex-impulse.  But 
I  do  tMnk  that  Povah  Has  not  advanced  a  clear,    or  satis- 
factory explanation.    He  founds  hie  explanation  upon  the 
meaning  of  fp#;  but  that  word  is     still  a  mystery.    What  is 
more,   a  religious  experience  is  not  to  be  cataloged  too 
easily  by  a  " vest-pocket  book"  symbol-interpretation. 

Over  against  the  interpretation  of  thia  experience 
as  abnormal,    or  as  the  resolution  of  a  repressed  eex-c omplex, 
or  as  a  complex  accruing  from  V^e  religious  situation  of  the 
land,   I  should  like  to  advance  tv,e  theory  tvat  we  have  here 
a  normal  religious  experience.    Tve  psychology  o:'   a  vision, 
of  a  tre n^e-st ate ,   etc.,     doe 8  not  adequately  interpret  the 
passage . 

V'e  have  here  a  mystical  experience,   i.e.,   an  ex- 
perience which  we   :;ay  think  of  as  parallel  with  the  ordinary 
experience  of  Worship,   real  Worship.     It  is  a  normal  vision, 
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a  religious  experience  in  which  the  Presence  of  Yahweh  is 

felt  in  sush  a  way  that  it  is  described  in  the  language  of 

visionary-presentation.    This  normal  vision  is  to  be  thought 

of  as  an  ordinary  mystical  experience  in  worship,  culminating 

from  a  previous  period  of  mental  activity  and  concentration 

upon  a  particular  problem. 

We  must  remember  that  Isaiah  was  a  mixed  type;  I 

have  described  Mm  as  an  Ext r overt ed(  Thinking  ) 

(   Intuitive)  Type. 
Int r o7-erted(  Feeling  ) 

This  mixed  type  of  person  is  especially  adapted  to  trie  mild 
mystical  experience  of  worship.    He  is  «fjttst  the  type  to 
experience  a  call  in  which  bot^  the  rational  and  emotional 
elements  were  present,-  a  common  experience,  according  to  the 
Quest ionai re .     Yet,   the  emphasis  may  Viave  been  in  t^e  ex- 
perience itself,   primarily  emotional.     Isaiah  was  at  this  time 
a  young  man.     It  is  a  fact  tv>at  often  the  young  man  undergoes 
in  hig  call  an  emotional  experience.     (So  the  experience  of 
fifteen  Que stiona ires . ) 

Once  again,   Isaiah  was  sorely  in  sympathy    witv<  the 
Back-T o- Yahweh  sentiment,  which  must  have  been  especially 
3trong  in  Jerusalem.     It     may  be  t^at  the  earthquake  of  Amos 
1:1  and  Zec>»  .  14:5,  whic^  Isaiah  seems  to  describe  in  2:11-17, 
wMc*1  according    to  Amos  l:ler;ocured  about  758  B.C.,  had  led 
Isaiah  to  the  desire  to  consecrate  his  life  to  Yahweh/1^ 


(l).  cf.  Du>«m,   "Israel 3  Pr op^eten,  "  p.  145 
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That  experience,  however,  would  have  been  eighteen  years  be- 
fore Isaiah1 8  nail.    The  suggestion  does  not  seem  plausible 
or  feasible. 

The  Quest ionaire  indicated  that  an  external  incident 
may  be  tVie  immediate  oa.ue  of  the  exx^erience  of  a  call.  So 
it  seems  to  vave  been  with  Isaiah,   "In  the  death-year  of  the 
king  Uzziah."    This  incident  had  led  Isaiah  into  a  period  of 
meditat ion,   of  questioning  and  debate     as  to  the  future  of 
Judah . 
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The  kingdom  had  flourished  under  the  long  reign  of 
tMs  king.     Internally  and  externally  the  expansion  had  made 
Judah  practically  Davidic,   in  fact  and  in  realization  of  ideal. 
But  suddenly  Uzziah  was  3tricken  with  leprosy.    This  sudden 
catastrophy  would  ;'ave  a  peculiar  poignancy  for  the  sensitive 
mind  of  Isaiah.    To  him  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  disfavor.    As  he  would    "brood  over  tMs  mystery,  he 
would  "bring  up  arguments  pro  and  con.    He  would  "begin  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  the  life  of  M3  country,   and  pass 
rational  judgment  uyon  them.    He  would  perhaps  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Yahweh    had  become  displeased  with  His  people. 
But  w^at  would  be  the  outcome  for  Judah?    What     would  his  own 
relation  to  the  problem  of  the  nations  future,   and  to  Yahweh 
be?    what  did  Yahv/eh  really  have  in  store  for  His  people?  Did 
Yahweh  have  some  plan  for  his  own  life?      The  sudden  sickness, 
and  resulting  death     of  Uzziah  would  cause  this  period  of  storm 
and  stre33  in  Isaiah's  mind. 

With  this  problem  ever  uppermost     in  his  mind,  Isaiah 
went  one  day  to  the  Temple  to  worship.     As  he  engaged  in  worship 
there  came  to  him  tViat  mystical  experience  which  he  described 
in  Chapter  6:1-8. 

We  shall  need  to  remember     that  Isaiah  was  on  the 
threshhold  of  the  Temple,   surrounded  by  the  Temple  instruments 
of  worship.    These  would  color  his  experience. 
Kittel,   "Gestalten  und  Gedanken" ,   p.  273,  writes, 

"Es  war  im  Tempel,   vielleicht  bei  einem  groszen  Feste,   in  Jer- 
usalem. Da  sitzt  er,   in  Andacht  ver sunken,   im  Tempelhof  und 
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sieht  das  Alterfeuer  zum  Himmel  zlingeln.    Die  Priest er  in 
i^ren  weiszen  Gewandern  walten  am  Altar,   den  Opfernden  die 
Huld  Jahves  vermitt  el»;.i .    Die  Chore  der  Sanger  kunden  in 
h ocht onenden  Hymnen  den  Preis  des  gro3zen  Gottes  Israels, 
una  die  Llenge.  fa  lit  brausend  e.i.n  rait  dem  hundert  st  immigen 
Echo  ihres  begei3terten  Lobpreises  .    Der  Darapf  de  3  Opfer- 
rauches,  gemischt  mit  suszem,   die  Sinne  fassenden  Weih- 
rauchduft,  erfullt  die  Luft  und  legt  sich  auf  da3  Gemut . 
Alles  fuhlt;  Gott  selbst  ist  gegenwart ig ,M 

It  may  be  that  Isaiah  had  just  helped  in,   or  obser- 
ved,  t^e  celebration  of  the  Thr onbesteiungsf est  of  Yahv/eh 
at  t^e  New  Year.     14.      In  this  feast  YaHweh  would  be  pic- 
tured as  ascending  Hia  throne  as  creator     in  glory  and  majes- 
ty,  as  a  great  king,   over  all  gods,  to  judge  the  earth  in 
righteousness.  Cf.  Psa.  472,  8,   931,513,   9615  97la»   9  991'  9. 
If  this  assumption  be  true,   then  we  would  have  a  picture  of 
images  left   in  Isaiah's  mind  by  tv,at  ceremony  in  verses  1-3. 
It  13,  ^owe^er,   purely    an  assumption.     15.      Even  though 
tMs  assumption  be  not  worthy  of  acceptance,   we  may  think  of 

Isaiah  a3  having  just  witnessed  a  scene  of  temple  worship 

l9ff 

in  whic^  songs  had  been  sang  a  jt ipv'onally,    (cf .  4.  135 
150;  95.  and  Taylor  Cylinder.)     And  when  he  speak3  of  the 
Qi3-i#it  nay  be  because  of    the  presence  of  those  figures  in 
the  temple. 

The  experience    which  Isaiah  *ad  at  tMs  time  was, 
I  tM'.nk,  a  normal  experience  of  worship.    But  it  was  so  real 
and  vivid  that  ^e  knew  >>e  had  seen  Yav  weh  face  to  face,  i.e., 
^ad  experienced    the  Presence  of  Yahweh  through  the  processes 
of  Ms  consciousness. 

How  interpret  tMs  experience? 
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Brig><tman* x' '  point  3  out  tv,at  a  real  experience 
of  worship  must  have  four  stages:  contemplation,  revelation, 
communion,   and  fruition.    Y/e  Have  each  stage  portrayed  in 
Chapter  VT. 

Isaiah,   as  I  have  said,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
engaged  in  thinking  over  the  situation  of  Judah,  especially 
in  her  relation  to  Yahweh,   for  he  wa3  a  Baok-T o-Yahwehist . 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  had  gone  to  t^e  temple  to  worship. 
He,   upon  arrival,   it    nay  he  after  a  scene  of  public  worship, 
engaged  in  a  more  isolated  type  of  contemplation  of  God  in 
relation  to  Judah,   than  he   could  bave  engaged    in,   in  otv<er 
places.    He  concentrated  hia  attention    upon  Yahweh.  Hi3 
thoughts  and  emotions  >^e  directed  Godward.    Thas  v*e  entered 
upon  that  emot ionalized  attention-state,  which  is  a  stage 
of  v/orship,     and  in  (the  experience  of    worship  throughout . 
As  this  stage  of  hia  experience  continued  more  and  more 
^e  would  become  oblivious  to  Ms  surroundings.    He  would  have 
described  the  results  by  t><e  figurative  language,    r?  A' 7  ^ 
("I  saw"),   i.  e.,   as  a  normal  vision*  ^ 
Isaiah  than,  was  engaged    in  intense  contemplation.  He 
was  so  lost   in  his  thought,   that  a  time  came  w^en  he  seemed 
to  be  swept  on  by  hia  ideas,   instead  of  any  longer  controlling 
t^em.     It  was  for  l3aiah  a  period  of  deep  abstraction.    He  had 
fully  concentrated  hia  attention  upon  God.     It  was  t^e  natural 
result  of  the  previous  rational  struggle,  and  perplexity, 

(l)  "Religious  Values,"  p.  180f. 
12)    Cf.  Chapter  I-2-l  D. 
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relative  to     tv-e"problem  of  Judah."    The  problem  may  have 
"been  aggravated  by  Israel,  Syria,  and  Assyria. 

As  a  result,   Isaia^  through  His  contemplation  came 
into  that  experience  which  we  call  revelation .      Yav,weh  in- 
clined toward  Mm.     "Then  saw  I  Adonai ,  . .  .  .hig^  and  exalted." 
"And  called  one  to  the  otlier  and  said, 'Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Yahweh  of  Hosts:  fills  all  the  earth  his  majesty." 

T^e  man    was  now. receiving  what  Yahweh  was  giving. 
He  was  prepared  for  tv<is  revelation  "by  hie  intense  oontem- 
plat  i  on . 

But  the  worship  experience  was  not  yet  complete. 

Isaiah  passed  into  communion  with  God.    He  bore  to  Yahweh 

the  trouble  of  hia  hearts 

"A  nan  unclean  of  lips,   I,   and  in   .lidst  of  a  people, 
unclean  of  lips,  a  3itter,  I." 

"Then  flew  to  me  one  of  the  seraph  ii¥e,  and  in  Viis  hand 
a  glowing  stone,  which  he  had  taken  with  tongs  from 
upon  the  altar;  and  he  touched  upon  my  mouth  and  said, 
Behold,  touches  this  upon  tvy  lips;  now  leaves  thy 
iniquity  and  thy  3 in." 

Thus  came  to  Isaiah  the  experience  of    communion,     the  sense 

of  fellowship  with  Yahweh  and  of  membership  in  His  family. 

It  was  the  result  w^ich  must  come  for  Isaiah,  alone,  as  a 

result  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  mental  straggle. 

Isaiah  then  went  on  in  this  experience  to  f rait i on . 

"T>'en  I  heard  the  voice  of  Adonai  3aying,  w-om  am  I  to  3end, 
and  w^o  will  go  for  us?    And  I  3aid,  Behold  me'." 

Here  we  ^ave  fruition    which  is  a  kind  of  creation  of  a  new 

life,  and  of  a  prophetic  call.     In  this  stage  of  this  ex- 
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peri^nce,   Isaiah,  in  tight  relation  to  Yahweh  because  of 
his  seeking,   finds  hia  solution  for  his  own  life.    He  is  to 
go  to  life  with  tv,e  word  that  Judah  has  failed  to  be  loyal 
to  Yahweh.    Tv,is  had  b'^en  the  experience  of  Isaiah,   and  he 
had  been  accepted. 

Sue*,   I  think,  was  Isaiah's  prophetic  call.  It 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.    From  thenceforth,  30  far 
as  we  know,  he  is,  primarily,  always    Yahweh'  3  man,    He  has 
received  the  ideal  of  absolute    loyalty  to  Yahweh,  the  Koly 
One.    Ke  has  received- the  consciousness  that  he  is  tc  speak 
and  work  in  the  interest  of  that  irieal.     One     thing  is  certain: 
the  value  of  this  experience  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  I 
can  not  prove    that  Isaiah  had  such  an  experience  of  worship 
as  I  haye  outlined,  but  the  explanation     in  his  call  seems 
to  nie  the  most  satisfactory  approach.    His  poetical  language, 
describing  the  event,  hia  temperament,  his  preparation  and 
background,  would  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.    However,  one 
must  not  forget  that  no  matter  \vvat  the  meth  od    of  explanation 
may  be,  Isaiah  here,  at  tv,is  time,  had  a  real  experience  of 
Yahweh,    in  the  light  and  strength  of  which  he  went  forth  to 
live  a  long  life  of  active  ministry  as  a  .prophet  of  Yahweh. 
And  furthermore,   it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  tMs  experience 
if  viewed  by  my  explanation,  gives  full  justice  to  t><e  thought 
of  Isaiah  aa  a  Prophet  of  the  Yahweh     of  the  fathers,  in  accord- 
ance with  Isaiah's  Back-To- Yahweh  tendency. 

Isaiah's  call,   then  I    would  conclude,   3.3  found  in  a 
mystical  experience  of  worship,-  a  religious  experience,  which 

need    not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  abnormal  psychology. 
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(4  )  .    Jeremiah . 


The  Call  of  Jeremiah  is  found  in  1:4-3.5. 


4.  Now  the  word  of  Ya^v/eh  was  unto  me,  saying: 

1  .2 

5.  'Before  I  fashioned    thee  have  I  "been  acquaintea 

with  tv>ee;  even  "before  £hou  wast  born°  I  con- 
secrated t^ee;  I  gave1-1  t^ee  to  tv>e  nations  a 
prophet  . 1 

6 .  T^en  3aid  I ,   ,  2 

'Woe,  Yahweh  *.  Behold,  not  do  I  understand 
h  ow  to  speak,     for  a  boy,  IV1 

7  .    But  Yahweh  said  to  me, 

'Say  not,  a  boy,  I.  For  to1  whomsoever  I  send 
thee  s^alt  th  ou  go,  and  according  to  all  w>'ich 
I  command  tv,ee  s^alt  thou  (repeatedly)  speak'. 

8.     'Fear  not  before  them  J  for  with  t^ee,   I,   for  thy 
deliverance  I 

9  .    Then  Yahweh     stretched  out  hie  han  dl  and  touched 
upon  my  mouth;  and  said  unto  me,    'Behold,   I  place 
my  words  in  thy  mouth  . 

1  2 

10.  'See,'.  I  appoint     tv,ee  today  over  the  notions  and 
over0  tv<e  Vingdoms,  to  £oot  out  and  to  pull  down  , 
to  destroy  and  to  break",  to  build  and  to  plant.' 

11.  And  the  word  of  Yahweh  was.,  unto  me,  saying, 
'what  see3t  t^ou,  Jeremiah  ?'  ? 
And  I  said,    'A  branch  of  an  almond  tree'  . 

12.  TVier.  Yahweh  said  to  me, 

'Thou  v'ast  done  well  in  seeing,   for  a  watc^er^, 
I,   over  my  word  to  fulfil  it.' 

13.  And  the  word  of  Yav,weh  was  unto  me  a  second  time, 
saying,  x 
'W>-at  seest  thou?'  and  I   said,    'a  boiling, 
kettle  ,  and  it3  face  from  before  the  north3'  . 

14.  T^en  said  Yahweh  to  me, 

'From  tve  north  s^all  blow  ty<e  evil  over  all  tve 
'Sitters'   of  the  land* 

15.  'For  lo'.  I  call''  all  Kingdoms2of  the  llort^ ,  ' 


(1)  Notes  found  in  #  15. 
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whispered  Yav,1.veh,  '  and  they  shall  come  and  establish  every 
.one  >  is  throne  on  the    entrances  of  tv<e  gate3~  of  Jerusalem. 
And  upon*  all  its  walls  round  about,  and  over  all  the  cities 
of  Judah. 

15.  'T^en  will  I  spoak  to  them1  my  judgments  concerning 

all  their  evil  through  which  they  ^av^  abandoned  me, 
and  ^ave  burned  incense  to  ot^er  gods  ,   and  have 
bowed  themselves  to  the  works  of  their  hands. 

17.   'Therefore  gird  thoupt>'y  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak1  3 
all  which  I,   even  I   ,  command  thee.    Be  not  in  despair 
before    t^em  lest  I  terrify  tv>ee  before  them. r 

For  I1,  behold,  I  hare  made. t^ee  today2  for  a  city  of 

fortification,   for  an  iron  pillar0,  and  for  walls  of 

brass  ,  against  the  kings0  cf  Judah  her  nobles,  her 

priests6,   and  against  the  people  of  the  land. 

And  they  shall  fight  against  thee;  but  not  shall  they 
overcome  thee,  for  with  thee  I,  to  cauge  thee  to  be 
delivered,'  W*1  ispereth  Yah^/eh.1 


I  have  translated  1:4-90,    Eut  why  not  verses 
1-3?    And  why  include  verses  16-19? 

Thi3  passage  from  Jere,miav-  has  been  questioned 
from  tVie  standpoint  of  genuineness     by  many  Old  Testament 
scholars.    Hence,  I     shall  need  to    consider  that  problem 
briefly;  but  I  banish  the  discussion  to  the  notes.  17, 

Here,   I  need    say  only    that  I  consider  that  the  call 
of  Jeremiah     is  found    in  verses    4-15.    These  verses  may  be 
dealt  with  in  two  sections,  verses  4-10  and  verses  11-15. 

How  is    the  call  of  Jeremiah     to  be  interpreted? 
Once    again,  was  it  a  normal,   or  an  abnormal  experience? 

There    are  those  who    ?/ould     interpret  Jeremiah's 
call  as  a    vision,   i.e.,   in  the  abnormal  sense.    This  inter- 
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pretation  is  literalism;  it  deals  really  only    with  verses 
11-15.     It  makes  use  of  hallucination,  or  of  BOmnabulism  in 
explanation.    This  view  is  found  in  "The  Cambridge  Mole,11 
(p.  5);  in  Skinner,  "Prophecy  and  Re ligion, M  (p.  31);  or  in 
Peake's,   "Century  Bible,"   (p. 9). 

Sly  two  objections    to  this  method  of  interpretation 
are  t*at  it  neither  considers  the  Hebrew  Mind,  nor  best  accounts 
for  tve  data     at  hand, 

K.  Schmidt  interprets  the  experience  a3  a    dream. ^)  This 
interpretation  seems  feasible.     Yet,   I  think  it  somewhat 
impossible,   of.  Chapter  I,  2,  (3). 

Another  interpretation     suggested  is  that  of  an  "imperfect 

(2) 

hallucination."        This  explanation  is  possible,   of  course. 

But  it  does  not  do  justice  to  t^e  text. 

Or,  this    chapter  of  Jeremiah  may  be  thought  of  as 

only  a  literary  form.    Joyce  thinks     it  possible  to  see  in 

iz) 

tMs  account  only  "a  convenient  mode  of  expression."  ' 
Cv,eyne  concedes    the  possibility  of  this  interpretation.  ^ 
TMs  explanation  is  a  partial  truth,  but  it   is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  its  failure  to  consider    the  religious  experience 
described    by  these  verses. 

How,  t>en,  are  we  to  interpret  t^e  call  of  Jeremiah? 
I  shall  seek  to    .^ive  my    interpretation  in  the  following 
discussion . 

(1)  "Die  gr.  Pro."  p.  2C4ff 
2)  Skinner,    "Pro.  &  Rel ."  p.  26  cf.  James  "Varities"  p.  58-63 

( 3 )  "Inspirati on  of  Prophecy." 

(4)  "Jer.,  His  Life  and  Times."  p.  8 
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A.    Verses  4-10. 

How  are  we  to  understand  the  data  which  we  find 
in  this     section?     I  should  like,   as  a  point  of  departure, 
to  p-iYe  a  "brief  structural  analysis. 

V/e  find    Jeremiad  and  YaMveh  engaged  in  conver- 
sation.   Yahweb    declares  that  he    was  acquainted  with 
Jere niah  before  he    was  born.    He  has  appointed  Jereraiah 
as  a  prophet  to  t>>e  nations.    Put  Jeremiah  objected,   or  the 
basi3  of  hie  yout^fulness .    Yahweh  overruled  the  objection, 
and  encouraged  Mm  by    t^e  promise  of    His  own  Presence  and 
help.    Thus  YaV-.weh  put     forth  His  hand,  and  touched  Jeremiah^ 
lips  as  a     symbol  of  the  fact     that  Jeremiah's  mission  has 
been  Divinely  determined. 

How  are  we    to  understand  this  experience?  As 
another  avenue  of  approach  I  wish  to  state  two  modern  exper- 
iences of    w^at  might  be  described  as  "gradual  conversion." 

The  one  is    the  story  of  a  young  man.    He  was  born 
in  a  Christian  home,  where  quite  definite  and  insistant  religious 
instruction  was  giren.    Thi3  home,  however,  was  situated  in  a 
community  which  one  might  describe  as     somewhat  "tough." 
From    childhood    up  tMs  youth    >>ad  come  into  contact  with 
religious     institutions,  vad  been  taught    to  pray,  and  to 
read    the  Scriptures.    Thus,     through  M8  "social  environment," 
he  had  been    led  to  develop  naturally  and  normally  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  we  might  describe  as  religious. 
This  youth  declared  t^at  *e  had  always  felt,  though  conscious 
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of  doing  wrong  sometimes,  tV;at  ve  was  a  Christian,  at  least 
of  some  kind. 

When  this  .young  man  was  eighteen  tViere  was  a  revival 
service  in  the  church    which  he  attended.    The  type  of  sermon 
v?v,icVi  he  heard     on  tViat     occasion,   and  the  kind    which  he 
had  always  heard,  had  been    to  the  effect  that  before  one  was 
r eally  a  Christian  one  must  make  public  confession  of  faith. 
The  one  thing  wMoh  the  youth     desired  to    do  at  this  time 
was  to  make  such  a     confession,  but  tv,e  fear  of  the  laughter 
of  t>»e  "tough"  element  of  the  community  restrained  him  for 
some  time.    Finally,  he  determined  to  do  w^at  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  "went  forward."     That  evening  as  ^e  knelt  for  only  a  few 
minutes  at  the  altar, -and  not     in  a  wild  religious  orgie,-  he 
felt  sure  tv,at  he  was    the  recipient  of    God's  forgiveness. 
As  he  prayed  in     3ilence  he  felt     tVie  Presence  of  the  Un3eea,- 
ttae  youth  was  in  a  perfectly  normal  psycMc  condition,-  which 
fact  gave    Mm  the  peace  of  the  assurance  that  he  was  a 
Christian.    At  the  same  time  the  feeling  that  he  should  decide 
for  life  service,     a  feeling  which  had  been  present  in  the 
youth's  rnind  for  some  t i.ie , became  a  certainty. 

Another  example.    A  girl,     age  14,  had  had    the  same 
social  heredity  as  this  young  man.    They  are  not     brother  and 
sister.     She  had  the  same  kind  of  conversion  experience,-  no 
preceding  period  of  storm  and    stress,   or  dissatisfaction 
which  lead  to  a  crisis,-  but  a  gradual  education  in  religious 
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ideas  and  feelings  wMch    lead  ^er  to  surrender    herself  to 
God  publicly.    She  said  as  s^e  knelt  at  the  altar,   "I  felt 
God  very  near."    But  she  did  not    feel    the  "call"  to  Life 
Service . 

We  find  something  of  the  same  kind  of  experience 

in  Starbuck^V  One  quotation  will  suffice  here: 

"Y/hen  attending  holy    communion  at  16,     I  was  filled  with 
a  wonderful  feeling    and  lifted  up  to  a  sense  of  my  duty. 
It  was  a  spontaneous  awakening    within  me." 

The  first  of    these  three    cases  bears  most  direct- 
ly on  the  problem    at  hand.    There    we  have  a  youth  whose 
social     environment  ^ad  been,-  in  a  determining  way,  though 
ot^er  elements  were  present,-  religious.    He  had  not  lived 
t^e    type  of  life  wMch  would  lead  to  a  crisal  type  of  con- 
version.   He  knew  no  period    of  depression    and  sorrow.  He 
felt  himself    to  be     one  of  tve  Mnew-born,M  but  knew  not 
when  it  had  o^cured.    As    a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  soy  that 
t;  ose  ideas  and    feelings  involved  in  t^e  religious  life, 
the  loyalty  and  love    to  God    as  the  dominating  factor  of 
life,  ^sd  developed    for  him  gradually  and  normally.     But  a 
revival  came  into  Ms  experience.     It  formed    the  objective 
stimulus  to  make  public  confession  of     faith  in  God,   and  by 
that  act  to  surrender    himself  to  God,  and  to  accept  definitely, 
or  rather,     give  expression  to  an  acceptance,  whioh  had  been 
formed  bit    by  bit  previously,   of  God's    will  as  law    for  his 
life.    This  act,  with  t><e  accompanying  prayer,   formed  an 

(1)   HPsy.  of  Rel . M  p.  199f. 
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attitude  which  made  possible  a  divine  Response.  The  experience 
was  normal. 

We  are  to  consider  this  experience    of  Jeremiah 

in  the  light     of  t*»e  foregoing  discussion. 

Verse  4.     "Now  the  word  of  Yahweh  was  unto  me,  saying: 

Verse  5.     MEefore  I  fashioned  thee  I  ^ave  been  acquainted 

with  thee;  even  before  thou  wast  born  I  consecrated 
thee;  I  gave  thee  to  the  nations,  a  prophet." 

V/e  have  here  a  fine  example  of  the  method  of  ex- 
pression   of  the  Hebrew  mind.     All    things  center  in  Yahweh, 
and  all    events,   objective  or  subjective,  are  narrated  in  an 
objective  style.     It  is    the  method  of  expression  of  the  poet, 
of  the  ingenious,     emotional    thinker,   quite  in  'harmony  with 

the  fact  tv>at  Jeremiah  was  primarily  an  Introvertedf  Th inking ) 

(  Feeling  ) 

(   ) 

Type.    T^at  is,     we  ^ave  here  a  definite  type  of  aiction  to 
express  a  religious  experience. 

The  text,   literally,   imports  that  Jeremiah  had 
the  religious  conviction  of  hi8  predestination  on  the  part  of 
Yahweh  to  tv-e  prophetic  office.     In  all;  probability  that  is 
just  what  he  believed.    But  to  what  did  he  in  reality  refer? 
If  one  were  to  seek  to  analyse  this  statement,   in  order  to 
state  it  in  the  terminology  of  modern  religious  psychology, 
one  might  speak    as  follows:   'My  "social  heredity"  and  "social 
environment"  (l)  created  for  me  those  thought  habits  and 
feeling-habits,  attitudes,  interests,  that  kind  of  life  in  a 
word,  which  is  religidus.'    Even  as    the  young  man  of  the 

(l)  The  terns  are  Dr.  Strickland's. 
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example  could  give  no  definite  time  when  he  had"t<,iven  himself 
to  God"  in  a  crisal  experience  wMcb    would  help  create  religious 
character,   so  it  was  with  Jeremiah,    Me     could  understand  t><e 
experience  only  as  Divine  Predestination.     18.     Put  w^at  elements 
really  entered  into  the  formation    of  Jeremiah's  character  in 
which  definite    religious  attitudes    and  purposes  were  to  "be 
found? 

There  are  several  elements    which  need  to  be  considered. 

In  what  kind    of  home  was  Jeremiah  born?    Who  were 
*is  parents?  In  verse  1  we    read,   "the  son  of  Hillkiah,   of  the 
priest 8  that  dwell  in  Anathot^,   in  the  land  of  Benjamin."  Who 
constituted  these  priests  of  Anathoth?    in  answer  to  this 
question  it  v'ns  been  conjectured  t^at  they  were  descendants 
of  t^e  priest    Abiathar,  David's  priest,     whom  Solomon  banished 
to  hi8  "family-rig*t"  in  Anat^ot^,   IK.  2:26.     If    this  were 
true,   tVien  Jeremiad  would  have  been  a  descendant  of  this 
priestly  family.    At     any  rate,   it  would  seem  t^at  he  was 
born  into  a  family    of  priests.    The  name  ' Anat  is  like 
♦AscVitart,  a  Canaanite  goddess,     and    Anathoth  like  Aschtarot. 
There  may  *ave  been     in  thig  village  an  ancient  and  famous 
sanctuary.     It  is  a  priestly  city,  according  to  Jos.  21:18. 

We  may  say,     then,   that  Jeremiah  was  born  into  a 
priestly  family,  Ee  would  3iirely  >>ave  received  special  religious 
training.     It  may  be  that  he  was  determined  for  the  priesthood 
by  hj..3  father.     If  this  be  true,   it  would  mean  a  definite 
religious  instruction,     and  as  ^e  »>;rew  in  years,  a  thinking 
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about  Ms  vocation,  about  >'is  land    and  its  problems  in  V<e 
lig^t  of  the  Ya>weh-faith .    He  would  hare  heard  hj.3  priestly 
fatber  and  relatives     discuss  the  affairs  of  the  day. 

Jeremiah* a  environment  would  ^ave  bad  somewhat  to 
do  with    the  formation  of  his  character.    Anathoth  was  a 
country  town,   and  must  have  had  that  rustic  beauty  which  ever 
makes     deep  impressions  on  a  poet's  mind,   and  ever  reminds 
the  poet  of  the  Unseen.    \7e  find  in  Jeremiah's  writings  a 
wealth  of    rustic  -netap^ors    which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion!'' 

We     are  lead  to  conclude    that  Jeremiah  received 
contact  wit^  t^e    great  prophetic  characters,   who  had  preceded 
him.    TViey  constituted  part  of  his  youthful  training.    We  find 
that  Jeremiah  knew  Fosea.  (Cf .  2:2ff,   2:27f,  5:24,   22:2  32:30ff, 
2:20,   3:lf,  13:27,   2:23f,  2:32f,  3:2,   7:26,  16:12f,  2:27,  7:50ff, 
16:18f,   32:34f,   15:4.)     And  as    we     compare    this  chapter, 
i.e.,   Verses  4-15,  with  isa.  6,  and  the  visions  of  Amos,  we  are 
led  to  believe  tv'at  he  knew  both  Amos  and    Isaiah.    That  is, 
the  prophetic  inheritance  was  part  of  the     education  of  this 
boy.    He  had  studied  the  Prophets.    Moreover,  Ms  family  may 
have  been  Back-To-Yahweh  in  sentiment.    At  any  rate,  Anathoth 
was  close  enough  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem    for  Jeremiah  to  catch 
that  spirit  of  reform. 

These  factors,  we  may  say,   formed  in  the  Jeremiah 
of    tv>at  day  religious  attitudes  and  religious  purposes  which 
made  a  30-called  "gradual  conversion"  the  normal  trend  of 
events  for  his  life.     So  it  was    with    the  cases  quoted;  so 


(1)  8:7,  18:14,  9:10,  25:10,   7:34,  4:25,  et*. 
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it  was  with  Jeremiah,  I  should  like    to  say. 

But  what  wag  the  immediate  cause  of  tv-e  experience, 
Whereby  Jeremiah  came  into  a  consciousness  of  hi3  mission? 
For  t^e  first  two  cases  the  cause  was  a  revival  service.  Here 
it  was    that  definite  surrender  to  <>od  was  made.    Yihat  v/as  the 
immediate     cause  for  Jeremiah?    The  clue  is     found  in  verse 
5c.  "I  gave  t^ee  to  the  nations,  a  propViet.M 

If    this  experience  took  place  around  626  B.C.,  we 
find  that  it  v,ad  a    definite  place  in  history.     It  wa3  the 
time  of  the  Scythian  invasion.    The  reports  relative  to  their 
advance  had  been  received.    There  was  great  political  adjitation 
throughout  Judah .    Anathoth  was    close     enough  to  Jerusalem  to 
feel  t^e  strain     of  the  occasion,  and  t^e  priests  would  have 
discussed  tv,e  situation  witv>  customary  Hebrew  emotion. 

As  t>'e  revival  formed  the  immediate  cause  and  occasion 
for  the  cases  mentioned  to  experience  t^e  Divine  Response  to  a 
religious  attitude  which,  grew  out  of  training,  so  this  historic 
situation  may  "be  thought  of  as  the  immediate  cause  of  Jeremiah's 
experience.    We  may    remind    ourselves  once  again  that  for 
fifteen  Questionaires  external  events  of  a  varied  nature  consti- 
tuted "immediate  causes."  He  had  already  formed  those  religious 
ideas  and  feelings,  those  purposes  of  life,   t^ose  interests, 
those  attitudes  to  t^e  Divine  wMch  gave  him  a  religious  char- 
acter, a     religious  experience,  t>>e  definite  beginning  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  define.    He  was,   perhaps,  at  that  age  when 
youth    thinks  about  a  life  vocation,  Jeremiah's  training  would 
have  led  him  to  center  his  thought  around  Yahweh .    At  this 
period  of  Ms  life  came    the  report  of  the  Scythian  advance. 


( 


In  the  light  of  the  general  terror,   and  confusion    of  the  hour 

he  may  have  prayed,   "0  Yahweh,     v.-^at  will  be  the  end  for  Jadah?" 

And  a-3  this     situation  led  hini  to  £ake  this  attitude  to 

Yahweh,  the  attitude  of  one  whese  training  had  already  given 

h  im  a  definite  lo;,alty  to  Yahweh ,     the  attitude  of  a  youth 

asking  questions  about  Vis  life's  ta3k,   so  came  the  Divine 

Response,-  not  a  hallucination,  hut  the  sense  of  the  Divine 

Presence,   out  of  whioh  experience  come3  the  feeling 

"that  I  gave  thee  a  Prophet,"  -  not  only  o^er  Judah,  but 

over  the  nations.    The  cental  states  of  the  young  Jeremiah 

need  have  been  only  normal  during    this  experience.    And  it 

would  be     in  accord  with  Jeremiah's  Type,- 

Intr overted(  Thinking  ) 
(  Feeling  ) 
Extroverted(  Thinking  ) 

Eut  as  the  young  man  of  the  first     case  felt  an 
objection  (the  mockery  of  the  crowd)  to  a  decision  which  was 
consistent  with  his  desires,   so  it  wa3  with  Jeremiah, -Verse  6 
"Woe,  Yahweh».     Eehold,     not  do  I  understand  h0w  to  speak,  for 
a  boy,   XI-    This  is  a     feeling  of  insufficiency,   of  incompetency, 
which  may  be  thought* of  as  the  result     of    Jeremiah's  social 
enviroment,-  it  was  customary  for  the  old  to  speak,   for  the 
young  to  keep  silent.    He  was  but  a   "ltfJ  . 

But  the  sense    of    the  Divine  Presence,-  and  this 
fact  we  must    ever  see  in  the  light  of  Jeremiah's  training, - 
gave  to  Jeremiah    the  feeling  of  assurance  and  of  strength. 
7or  the  youth  it  was  the  over-ruling  of  his  objection,  (the 
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will    to  do  in  spite  of  an  inferiority  complex.)  Jeremiah 

describes  tbis  aspect     of  the    experience  as  if    Yahweh  3aid 

» 

to  bid,  verse3     7,  8  "Say  not,  a  boy,   I.    For  to  whomsoever 
I  send  t^ee  s^alt  thou  go,   and  according  to  all  which  I 
command  thee  ah  alt  t^ou  speak'.    Fear  not  before  them;  for 
with  thee,   I,   for  thy  deli verance  . 1  ■ 

This     sense  of  the  Divine  Presence,   of    tVie  Divine 
Response  was  real  to  Jeremiah,  and  definite.    Even  so  wa3  it 
to  t>>e  young  -man  of  case  one.  And  it  meant  a  definite  con- 
viction as  to  hig  Life' 3-T ask,  a  conviction  relative  to  a 
problem    whioh  had  been  in  the  youth i 3  mind  for     some  tine. 

But  how  would  Jeremiah  describe  this  aspect  of  his 
experience?     In  the  ideas  of  Ms  day,   according  to  the  mind 
of  a  Hebrew  poet,  verses  9,   10.    The     entire  religious  ex- 
perience, with  Jeremiah's  past  training,  and  religious  develop 
ment ,  with  Jeremiah's  attitude,   ai  a  background,  was  to 
Jeremiav'  a-?  if  Yahweh »s  hand  had  touched  his  mouth.    So  real 
was    hii     feeling   .  t*at  he  was  to  be  a  Prophet  to  the  people 
involved.    Thus  would    a  Hebrew  expre33  that  reality.    But  the 
"words  placed  in  ^13  mouth, Yahweh' s  word  had  peculiar  power 
So  believed  tha  time.     So  it  was  t^at  Jeremiah  expressed  the 
assurance  of  Divine  Help  in  the  thought  moulds  of  hig  day. 
That  he  would  feel  that  hi  3  mission  would  be  both  construct- 
ive and  destructive  is  quite  natural. 

On  the;  basis  of    this  explanation,  then,   I  advance 
my  viev/  that  the  experience  back  of  ver3e3  4-10  is  that  of  a 
youth  undergoing  a  gradual  conversion,   ir  which  religious 


c 
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experience  *e  receiver  y>is  conviction  as  to  ^ii  life's  mission. 
In  tviis  experience    we  "have  a  perfectly  normal  situation;  the 
contact  of  the  Divine  is  through  the  normal  mental  states. 
It  ^as  to  do    with  t^e  problems  of  a  youtb ,  trained  to  be  re- 
ligious,  in  thought  about  Ms  work,  and    likewise  in  contem- 
plation over    t^e  needs  of  tVie  v' our , 

B«     Verses  11-15. 

V,'e>    find  two  experiences  in  these  verses;  both 
are  very  much  alike.    Both  followed  closely  upon  t^at  experience 
wMc>i  I  bave  just  sought  to  interpret.    All  three  constitute 
aspects  of  Jeremiah* i  cnll    to  the  prophetic  office. 

The  first  of    tViese  two  "after-experiences"  is 
found  in  verses  11-12. 

11.  "And  t^e  word  of  YaHveh  was  unto  me.,  saying, 

♦V/^at   3eest  +>ou,  Jeremiad?'       And  I  said, 
'A  branch  of  an  almond  treel. 

12.  Then    said  Ya^weh    to  me,    'Thou  hast  done  well 
in  seeing,   for  a  watcher,   I,   over  my  word  to 
fulfill  it." 

Tvis  text  If  certainly  in  visionary  form.    TTow  are 
we  to  understand  and  interpret  it? 

Ve  s^all  need    to  remind    ourselves  that  Jeremiah 
^ad  just  experienced  the  Divine  Presence  and  Response  in  a 
religious  experience  which  i3  similar  to  tbat  of  gradual 
conversion  in  the  life  of  any  yout*,   whose  social  environment 
has  been,  in  part,   or  predominately,  religious.     Out  of  t*at 
experience  *e  had  received  the  feeling  and  conviction  fMat  he 
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was  to  "be  Yahweh*e  Prophet  to  Judah,  and  to  the  peoples.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  experience  was  the  political  situation. 

In  the  days  wMch  directly  followed  this  experience 
would  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  this  youth.    We  may  conclude 
that  he  thought  over  the  situation  and  its  problems  with 
Oriental  concentration. 

Recall  for  a  moment,   t^e  Example  in  the  section  on 
"Auditions,"  Ch .  I,   2,    (2),   an  experience  which  v>as  the  ear- 
marks of  hot*  a  vision  and  an  audition.     In  tViat  case,   a  young 
man,   with  a  particular  3et  of  religious  attitudes  and  purposes, 
and  with  a  definite  problem  uppermost     in  hi3  mind,  entered 
a  little  chapel,  w'  ere  he  saw  a  crucifix,   surrounded  with  beauty. 
As        sat  t^ere  alone,   silent,   he  ^ad     felt  t^e  Divine  Presence, 
and  into  Ms  mind  had    come  t^e  words,   "Fear  not,   for  I  am 
wit^  t^ee." 

Or,   t^e  case  of  another  young  man  is  at  point  Here. 
This   yout*  >»ad  also  ^nd  a  "gradual  conversion"  in  whic>>  he  came 
to  t^e  conclusion  that        was  to  devote  Viis  life  to  Life- 
Service.     But        knew  not  whether  he  should  remain  at  home, 
or  go  out  to  tv-e  foreign  field.     In  the  course  of  a    week  he 
thought,   read,     and  prayed  over  t^e  problem,  but  could  not 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  relative  to  it.     On  the    Sunday  even- 
ing of  the  week,  however,   the  pastor    preached  a  3ermon  on  the 
missionary  iapulse.     After  the  sermon  he  passed  cards  around 
for  hie  young  people  to    sign.    Tv'e  cards  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  signer  was  willing  to  go  to  t^e  mission  field  if  he 
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ever  felt  that  ^e  ought  to  go.     This  incident  made  clear  to 
t^e  youth  t^e  course  w^ic*  ^e  was  to  pursue.    He  said  of  the 
incident , -"It  was  as  if  I  l,ad  heard  God' 3  voice  speaking 
to  me  . " 

In    these  two  incidents  we  have  "normal  visions," 
We  have  in  verses  11,   12  a  similar  experience. 

It  was,   perhaps,   a  day  in  late  January  or  early 
February.    T*e  yout*,  Jerona*1,  bad  gone  out  into  t^e  country 
near  Anathoth,   in  order  t  o  be  alone  with  himself.     The  baren- 
ne33     of  the  winter  3ea ^on  v/as  still  in  evidence.     And  this 
youth,    v^o  had  so  recently  given  himself  in  loyalty  to  Ya^weh, 
and  bad  felt  tbe  Divine  Response  and  Demand,   was  deep  in 
thought,  a  thought  wMch  constituted,    an  attitude  to  the 
Divine,  relative  to  t;,e  personal  and    political  problems  upper- 
most in  t^e  youth's  mind  at  t^at  time.     And  as  be  walked  along 
h  i  3  eyes  lighted  upon  a  1p!S  a  branch  of  an  almond-tree  in 

full  bloom,   a  precursor  and  harbinger  of  spring.     Put  tbe  Tp^ 
reminded  Mm  by  association  of  "IP*  .    He  Ban  in  the  incident 
t^e  Divine  Response  to  hia  attitude.     In  the  word-play  he  re- 
ceived once  ogain  tbe  assurance  of    t>  e  dependability  of  Yahweh, 
which  v>e  had  alreaay  received     in  verses  4-10.     But  be  became 
certain  of  more,-  vav,weh  is  able  to     fulfill  bis  word,  :rnwp5 

We  ^ave  >>ere  an  account  of  a  "normal  vision."  That 
is  to  say,   we  v,ave  here  a     religious    experience  in  which  tVie 
sense  of  t^e  Divine  Presence  was  real  and  responsive.  Tbe 
attitude  *ad  already,   in  a  3ense,   been  created  by  tbe  personal 
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problems  of  the  youth,  and     the  political  horizon.    The  per- 
ception of  t*e  Ipv     was  the     immediate     cause  of  t^e  experience, 
and  may  be  thought  of  as  the  cause  of  t^e  literary  form.  But 
it  was  the    feeling  of  the  Divine  Response  through  the  mental 
■state  of  the  moment  which  led  Jeremiad  to  feel  tVlat  tfehweh  >>ad 
spoken  to  v,im.     It  i3  the     record  of  a  normal  religious  exper- 
i  ence '. 

The  second,   or  third,   incident  of  Jeremiah's 
Berufung  ia  found  in  verses  13-15. 

13.  And  the  word  of  Ya;,weh  was  unto  ne  a  second  time,  saying, 

'V/hat  3eest  thou?1     And  I  3aid,    'A  boiling  kettle, 
and  its  face  from  "before  tv,e  north.' 

14.  Then  saia  Tahweh  to  me,    'From  the  north   3hall  blov/  the 
evil  over  all  the  'Sitters'   of  the  land. 

15.  'For  lo'.  I     call  all  Kingdoms  of  the  North,'  wMspereth 
Tahweh,    'And  they  3v\all  come  and  establish  every  one 
his  throne     on  the  entrances  of  the  gate3  of  Jerusalem. 
And  upon  all  its  walls    round  about,   and  over     all  the 

cities  of  Judah . ♦ 

Tv,i3  incident  may  be  thought  of  as  coming  shortly 
after  the  -jpy  event.     It  may  be  tv,at  on  t^e  evening  of  the  same 
day,   after  Jeremiah  had  returned  home,  he  received    this  exper- 
ience.    It  may  have  been  later,-  i.e.,     several  days  later. 
ve  was  sitting  before  a  f  ife-place , -open-air ,  -   in  tv<e  tame 
mood,   witv  the  same    problems  and    the  same  attitude  toward 
the  Divine  as  be  v>aci  had  at  the  time  of  vision  1.  ^  The 
boiling  kettle  before  him  leaned  on  the  fire-place  from  the 
north (   so  that  it  3  mouth  was  toward  the     south.     The  steam 


(l)  Brooding  is  a  kind  of  subconscious  thinking.     In  both  of 
t^ese  experiences  we  ray  see  the  evidence  of  the  sub-con- 
3  c  ious . 
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floated    from  the  nort^  to  the  soutM   30  to  speak.  As 
Jeremiad  sat  thinking,   sat  tVere  quietly  assuming  an  attitude 
toward  Yahweh ,   it  seemed  to  M,vi  as  if  once  more  Ya^v/eh  was 
Present.     And  t^e  idea3  and  feelings  aroused  by  t>>e  position 
of  t^e  kettle,   and  sigge^ted  thereby,     mere  to  Mm  t^e  Voice 
of  Yahveh,    T^e  Presence  of  Yahweh  acted  upon  a  mental  state 
brought  about   by  circumstances,   and  gave  direction  and  meaning 
to  a  mental     content  already  present.     And  tM3  according  to 
Jeremiad's  scaring  in  t>ie  beliefs  of  Ms  day  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,-(  1  st.)  that  tbe  ITortd  was  t>>e  mysterious  seat  of  t 
mighty,   omnious  forces, -a  belief  taken  over  from  t^e  Canaanite3, 
wvo  in  turn  transmitted    t^e  belief  t'^at  the  "Gotterberg"  was 
to  t^e  yortM  -  and  (2nd.)  tv>e  popular  e3cM\tology  of  t^e  day, 
tbat  peoples  should  in  t^e  "Endzeit"  come  and  camp  against 
Jerusalem.     So  it  was  that  the  Response  of  t*e  Divine  upon  a 
mental  state     caused  by  a  visual  perception  received  from 
Jeremiad  the  visionary,   literary  form.     It  was  another  "normal 
vision"  in  ifttioh  Yahweh  confirmed  and  repeated  the  content  of 
the  conversion      experience  of  tbe  youtM 

Tbese  t>iree  incidents,   then,  are  t^e  call  of  Jeremiad. 
T^ey  describe  t^ose  normal,   ana  yet,   very  real  religious  ex- 
periences, wMcv'  Jeremiad  underwent  in  Ms  call,-  a  gradual 
conversion,   plus  two  normal  visions.  19. 
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(5.)  Ezekiel. 

T>'e  account  of  the  call  of  Ezekiel  ii  found  in  1:1,3-3:15. 


1:1,  3-14. 

I.  And  it     came    to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,   in  the  fourth 
(month),   on  the  fifth  of  t^e  month     as1  I  (was)   in  the 
midst  of  the  captivity  "by  the  river?  Kebar,   (that)  the 
heaven's  opened,   and  I   law  vi3ions  of  Ood. 

3  .  1  And  t^ere  came  upon  me  the  ^and  of  YaViweh  . 

4  .     And  I  saw,   and  behold,   a  storm-wind1  came  from  the  north, 

and2  a  Treat  cloud  in  it3,  and  a  continuous  fire,  and 
brightness  in  it  round  about5,  and  from  the  midst  of  it 
a  g  ghining  netal  . 

5  .     And  from  t*e  midst  of  it1  tv,e  resemblance     of  four 

living  beings;  and  tMs  (was)  t^eir  appearance;  (the 
likeness  of  a  man  upon  tViem2.) 

5.     And  eacv<  had    four  fanes,   and  each  one  of  them1  bad  four 
wings  . 

7.    And  t^eir  feet1,    itraight  feet2;  and    the  sole3  of  their 
feet  ns  t^e  sole  of  a  naif * s  foot;^ 

3  .     And  t^e  ^ands1  of  a  man  from  beneat^     tv  eir  wings  upon 
t^eir  four  3ide3;  and  tbeir  faces  to  t^e  four  of  them. 

9  .     Hot  did  tv,ey  turn  in  t^eir  going,   each  wont  straight  ah- ad.^ 

10.  As  to  t^e  likenes  3  of    their  faces;  they  fo.ir  v<ad  before 
t^e  face  of  a  manl ;     and  t^e  face  of  a  lionupon  the  right 
side,   and    t^e  face  of  an  ox  had  they  four  on  the  left 
side,   and  the  face  of  an  eagle  v,ad  tv.ey  behind. 

II.  And    t^eir  ^/ingi1  --;ere   separate  from  above,   to  the  four 
of  t^en,2  t'7o  were  joined  ea'V-i  to  it3  companion,^  and 
two  tVie  covereri  of  t^eir  bodies. 


(l)  Notes  corresponding  to  tv,e  numbers  in  t^e  verse3  are 
found  in  §  20. 
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12.  And  each  one  went  straight  forward,1  thither    tV)e  spirit 


13 


wa3  to  go  they  went,2  and  not  did  they  tarn  in  t^eir  ;oing. 

And  t^e  appearance  of  the  living  "beings1  (was)  as  burning 
seals  of  fire  ,     and  the  fire  s;<one,  and  from  the  fire 


v/ent  forth  lightning. 


15.  Tow  I  saw1,     and  behold,  wVieels^  (were)  on  the  earth 
beside     t^e  four  living  beings3. 

16.  And  t^e  appearance  of  the  wheels1  (v/as)  like^  o^rysolythr ; 3 
and  t-'eir   vork  .va  3  as  it  were  a   v-'eel  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
wheel . 

1°.  To1  t^eir  four  3ides2  did  tvey  go;     and5  not     did  t^ey 
turn  about  in  t^eir  going. 

18.  1.  And  I  beheld  t^em,   and    t^eir  rims  were  filled  With 
eyes  round  about." 

19.  And  in  the   ?oing  of    the  living  beings  went  the  wheel3 
beside  t-em;  and  in  the  self-raising1  of  the  living  beings 
from  upon  the  earth  were  elevated  (also)  the  wheels. 


2Q 


1  2  %  * 

WMt^er     t^e  spirit  was  to  go     they  went*3;  and  the  wheels 

were  lifted  up  over  against  t^em,   for  t^e  spirit  of  life5 


va3  in  tv'e  wheels-/ 


22.  And  the  resemblance  above    the  --"eads  of  the  living  beings1 
a  firianent2  like  the  appearance  of  crystal.  4 

23.  Now  beneath  tv>e  firnanent  were  t^eir  wings  stretched1, 
on<j  toward  t^e  other.2 

24.  And  I  ^eard  t^e  sound1  of  t^eir  wings     like  the  voice  of 
many  waters,2  in  t^eir   -oing.3  In  their  standing  still, 
hovever/*  they  let  fill  tbeir  wings. 

25.  But1  above  the  firnanent,  whiov«   (was)  above     t^eir  bead3, 
(was)  like  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone,  a  throne, 

and  upon. the  throne,3  an  Image,   like  the  resemblance  of 
a  man. 

27.  And  I     saw,   as     the  appearance  of  shining  metal1,  from 
the  appearance  of  Ms  loins  and  upward2;     and  from  tbe 
appearance  of  Ms  loin3  and  downward  I  saw  as  t^e  appear- 
ance of  fire;  and  brightness  to  Mm  roundabout. 

23.  Like  t^e  appearance  of  the  bow  whic*  is  in  the  cloud  in 
tv,e  day  of  the  shower,   so  (wai)  the  appearance  of  the 
splendor  round  about  hirQ>  appearance1  of  the  likeness  of 
Yahwev.'3  majesty.     V/hen  I     saw,   then  fell  I  upon  my  face, 
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and  I  heard  tve  voice  of  a  speaker. 
Eze.  2:1-10. 


1.  And  v,e  said  unto  ineft  Son  of  man,   stand  upon  thy  feet, 
and  I  will  speak  to2  thee  . 

2.  T^en  entered  in  me  spirit1;  and  caused  me  to  stand  upon 
my  feet;  and  I  ^eard  Mm,   speaker  *  unto  me. 

3  .      And        said  unto  me1.     Son  of  man,   a  sender,   I,  t>ee2 

unto  the  children3  of  Israel,  fthe  rebelling  ones  against 
Be^,-wVo  rebelled  against  mt ,     they  and  their  fathers,  ' 
until  t^is  -T':,ry  day. 

4.    *And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  hath  Yahweh2  spoken, 

5  .     ..'ow  t^ey1,   whether  they  ^ear  or  whether  t>>ey  refrain, - 
for  a  house  of  rebellion,  they,-  Yet  shall  they  know 
that  a  prophet  is^  in  thp  midst  of  them. 

6.     But  thou,     son  of  man,   may^tvou  not  be  afraid  of  t^em, 
and  from  t^eir  words2  may  t^ou  not  tremble0,  When  they 
are  rebels  and  despisers    against  t^ee^,   D.nd  in  the 
midst6  of    Worpions  thou,  a  sitter. 

7  .     Hut  t>  ou  shrlt  3peak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they 
hear  or  whether  they  refrain,   for  a  house  of  rebellion, 
they . 

8.  Eut  thou,   son  of  man,  hearken  unto1 (the)  speaker  unto 
thee;  may  thou  not  be  rebellious  like  the  hou^e  of 
rebellion.  Cpen  tv>y  mouth  and  eat  what  I  give^  unto  thee. 

9.  And  I  saw,   and  behold  a  hand  being  extended1,  and  in  it2 
a  roll  of  a  book. 

10.  And  ^e  divided  it  before  me,  and  it,  within  and  without2; 
and  (there  woe)  written  in  it3  wailing4  and  3ighing  and 
lamertati  on .  B 

3:1-3. 

1.  Then  ^e  3poke  unto  me,   Son  of  man,1  Eat  this  roll.2 

2.  And  I  opened  nay  mouth,   end  ve  caused  me  to  eat  the1  roll. 

3.  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  Thy  belly  s^alt  t><ou 
cause  to  eat1  it;  1so  tv°at  thy  bowel  s  be  filled(in  re  spest 

to;  thia  roll  which  I  am  giriiig*  unto  thee.    Then  did  I  eat 
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it°;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness. 


Eze.  3:4-11. 


4.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  sit  out  ,  Go  unto 
t*  e  Vou3e  of  Israel,  and  speak2  my  words^  ante  them. 

5.  For  not  unto  a  people  deep  of  lip     (art)  tv>  ou  sent*. 

6.  xlTo"t  ^  unto  many  peoples1''  whose  words  th  ou  doest  not  under- 

stand4; "but   if5  I  sent  thee  unto  then,  they  would 
listen  unto  thee. 

7  .     But  t^e  ^ou3e  of  Israel,   not  will  it  demand"1"  to  listen 
unto  thee;  fcr  not  do    t^ey  desire  to  hearken  unto  me; 
for  si  1  tve  house  of  Israel,  hard  of  forehead  and 
obstinate  of  heart,  they. 

8.  Peloid,"1"  I  hats  ^iven  unto  thy  face  "hardness"  compared 
witv  their  face  3  ,  arid  thy  forehead  hard  compared  with 
their  faces. 

9.  Like  a  diamond  harder  than  flint^ave  I  given  thy 
forehead    he  not  afraid  of  them, 2  and  be  not  dismayed 
by    their  faces;  for  a  ;,ou^e  of  rebellion  they. 

10.  Ard  >•'£  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,   all  my  word  which  I 
speak    unto  thee,  take  in  thy  heart,   and  with  thy  ears 
hear . 

11.  And  set  outx ,  go  unto  the  captivity,  unto  the  children 
of  thy  people,  *-  and  speak  unto  them,  and  say  unto  them, 
Thu3  saith  Yavwe,3-  whether  they  will  hearken  or 
whether  they  will  refrain.4 

Eze.  5:12-15. 


12.  And  spirit  caused  me  to  be  lifted  up  ,  Then  T  heard 
behind  me  a  voice  of  a  great  violent  motion,  v/h^n 
the  glory  of  Yahweh  was  elevated  from  his  plaoo.* 

13.  1  Even,  the  voioe  of  the  wings  of  the  living  beings 
being  caused  to  kiss  this  one  its  neighbor^;  and  the 
voice  o^  the  wheels  o-^er  against  them. 4 
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14.  And  spirit  erased  nw  to  be  lifted  up,  and  caused  me  to 
"be  taken  away,  1  And  I  wexi"|*  in  tVie  v>eat  of  ugr  spirit, 
and  the  "Hand  o^  Ya^wev>  upon  :r.e ,  strong. 

15.  *  Then  I  came  unto  the  captivity,  unto  Tel-abib,  unto 
the  river  C^ebar.    And  I  sat  t^ere  seven  days  a3tonis>«ed^ 
in  their  midst. 
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This  section  of  t^e  book  of  Ezekiel  is  in  a  corrupt 
state,-  so  muo*1  so    tbat  one  wonders  just  wbere  t>ie  kernel 
of  genuine  Ezekiel-mat erial     is    to  be  found  in  it.  Botb 
Herrmann  and  Kolsc^er,   for  example,   in  tveir  "Ezekiel  Studies, 
emend  ana  delate  the  text  considerably.    This  may  seem  to  be 
an  arbitrary  proceedure.     It  is  t^e  only  tMng  wMeb  can  be 
done,  howeTftr .     In  the  notes  (#£C)  to  t^e  translation,  I 
v>ave  sougbt  to  reconstruct  t>  e  text  as  raucb  as  possible,  liy 
emendaticrs  can  be  found  tbere .    Kere  I  need  add  only  a  re- 
const  ruction  of  3:4-11. 

nb 

Verses  4,     5,   10  be,   llau  belong  to  Ezekiel !s 
vision.    T^ey  are  to  be  read  in  tMs  order,-  4,  10  be  11  al35. 
Verse 3  o,  9b,    I0a  11"  are  flosses.     TViey  vave  nothing  to  do 
witin  t^e  matter  at  v-and. 

Verses  7,   8,   9a  represent  a  later  interpretation  of 
Ezekiel,  t^ougb  it  is  possible  that  9a  is  a  ^loss. 

Tve  r«st   of  t^e  text  stands  as  I  bave  translated  it. 

TMs  proceedure  is  almost  too  subjective.     And  yet, 
it  is  all  t*at  ore  can  do  -under  tVie  circumstances.     But  the 
fact  t^at  tv>e  text  It  in  thlt  uncertain  condition  does  mean 
t^at  an  interpretation  of  Ezekiel' s  call  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  guess-work.    Eow  can  one  be  certain  a3  to  tV;e  ex- 
perience Ezekiel  underwent,  wben  one  can  not  be  certain  of  t^e 
data,  vtoleh  supposedly  describe  tv~at  experience? 

Before  an  interpretation  is  attempted,   bowever,  t^e 
man  Ezekiel  must  be  understood.     It  bas  been  asked  as  to 
w>>et^er  or  not  Vie  is  to  be  classified  as  a  Prophet.     Sraend  in 
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Ms  ■Lehrbuch  der  alt,  Rel  .gesch"  . ,   (XVI),  judged  that  Ezekiel 
is  not  to  be     called  a  Prophet  because  ^e  had  no  society  to 
v/hom  to  preac*  .    Ewald  prior  to  Smend  had  written  that  in 
Ezekiel  as  an  author  we  3ee  the  beginning  of  the  dissolution 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  1)     Duhm  in  1875,   in  "Die  Theol.  der 
Prop^eten , M  adj udged  Ezekiel  to  be  nn  apocalypt ist  .  That 
position  Eu^m  ^a3  maintained  threttgh  these  many  years. 

I  would  say  that  Ezekiel  is  to  be  called  the  Last 
of  t^e  Great  Literary  Prophet's.    But  he  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  four  others  in  t^at  be  wrote  primarily,   rather  than 
spoke.     "Ezekiels  V/irksamkeit  ist  nic^t  oder  dooh  nur  mit 
':od.i. f ic&t ionen  nach  Art  derjenigen  der  altern  Prop^eten  zu 
denken.     Sein  Bucb  laszt     sioh  nio^t  verstev,en  als  Reproduct- 
ion bffentlic^  ge^altener  Reden."  If  tMs  judgment  be 
correct,-  and  I  tMnk  tv>at  it  is,-  it  grants  us  an  opening 
for  understanding  tv,e  style  in  wMoh  Ezekiel' s  book  is  written. 
But   it  likewise  leads  one  to     doubt  t^e  accounts  as  literal 
records,     though  t^'ey  do  record  t>-e  fact  that  tMs  man  bad 
religious  experiences.    Moreover,     Ezekiel  le  in  a  sense  an 
apocalypt  ist  .    Ke  writes  in  order  to  create  faith  in  tvie 
doubting  present  by  preienting  a  golden  future.    Hence,  his 
descriptions     are  often  in  t^at  vierd  imagery,  which  >ias  ever 
been  a  tool  of  t^e  apoo-yalypt i st .     Thi3  type  is  first  manifest 
in  Chapter  1-3.  21. 

The  call  of  Ezekiel  came  in  592  B.C.,   in  the  land  of 

(1)  "Ezecv iel, ■  p.  334 

(2)  Eaudissin,   "Einl,"  p.  454. 
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~avylon,   ry  tve  Canal  Chebnr .    Bzekiel  was  a  priest.  These 
facts  are  recorded  "by  a  redactor  in  verses  2,   3.     We  may 
accept  tv'en,  however,   as  trustworthy, 

Ezekiel    relates  that  he  saw  "visions  of  Crod."  In 
the  midst  of  a  storm-wind  from  tve  North  he  saw  four  weird 
creatures,  wMoh  formed  part  of  the  throne  of  Yahweh .  He 
gives     exact  details  as    to  the  appearance  of  tv<is  sight.  And 
upon  the  throne  he  beheld  Yahweh,   "  an  image,  as  of  a  man," 
As  he,  Ezekiel,   fell  upon  Ms  fane  before  the  view,  Yahweh 
spoke  to  *im,   "Go  unto  the  house  of  Israel,     and  speak  my 
words  unto  them  ....  for  a    house  of  rebellion  tv«ey." 
Then  it  was  that  Ezekiel  /'lifted  up'    by  tl  e  spirit"  ,  came  to 
thoie  of  the  Captivity,   in  the  mid3t  of  whom  he  sat  astonished 
seven  days. 

How  svoll  we  interpret  this  experience?    The  common 
method  is  that  we  hare  hpre  a  vision,  which  came  to  Ezekiel  in 
a  moment  of  ecstasy.    Hol3o>  er  takes  thi-3  point  of  view.^1) 
So^midt^2)   and  Duhm^3^  accept  t) i3  interpretation,-  it  is  a 
c  o  mmo  n  exp la nation. 

But  is  the  appeal  to  abnormal  psychology  tv»e  best 
interpretation  for  this  experience?     It  ii  a     possible  inter- 
pretation; but  it  fails  to  take  into  consideration  t>>e 
literary  ability  and  method  o^  Ezekiel,     I  think  that  we  find 
here  an  account  of  a  noraal    religious  experience,-  i.e.,  a 

(l)   "Die  Prop^eten"  P.  3G0f 

2)  "Die  Gr.  Prophet en"  p.  392ff, 

3)  "Israels  Propheten"  P.  229 ff 
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normal  vision,  which,   in  turn,  may  "be  in  this  case  described 
as  an  experience  of  worship. 

Ezekiel  ca  ie  from  a  priestly  family  of  Jerusslem. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,   that  Vle  *ad  received  an  except- 
ionally good  religious  training.    He  had  furthermore  exper- 
ienced the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  597  B.C.    We  may  con- 
clude,  likewise,  t^at  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Refor<m 
Sentiment  in  Jerusalem,   and  sympathized  with  it.    He  was  a 
Back-Te-Yahwehiet,  cf  16:15-22;  16:44ff;  23,    Unlike  the 
ot^er  Prophets,  however,  Ezekiel  thought  of  Israel  as  having 
"played  the  harlot"  from  the  first,  20:lff. 

Ezekiel  was  a  young  men,   w^en  he  wa3  carried  into 
Exile.    Five  years  later  the  nail  came  to  him.  Meinhold 
judges  otherwise,   "Iramerhir  vat  man  den  Eindriick,  dasz  Eze- 
kiel nicht  so  jung  war  wie  Jesaja  oder  gar  Jeremia,  als  er 
?ein  sc^weres    Amt  ant  rat.    Er  mag  sc^on  wohl  in  Jerusalem 
sc^on  Pr iesterdien3t  getan  haben."  ^      Meinhold  may  be 
correct  in  ^is  assumption.    No  one  can  be  dogmatic.     It  is 
my  assumption  t^at  Ezekiel,  though  trained  for  t>»e  priest- 
hood, had  not  yet  attained  t^e  age,  when  he  would  be  con3e- 

(2; 

crnted  to  t^at  office.     Cf .  Num.  4:3,  8:24       .    He  was 

carried  into  exile.    That  fact  seemingly  banished  the  possibil 

ity  of  actually  officiating  as  a  priest  from  hie  life. 

Ezekiel  was  an  Extroverted) 

j  Thinking  Type . 
Introverted) 

1 1   "Einfuhrung"  p .  249 

2)     cf  Klostermann,   "St.  u  Kritiken,"  1877 
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He  dealt  witlt  problems  in  a  cool,   analytical  manner;  and  yet, 
Vie  related  Ms  thoughts  to  the  objective  situation.    He  was 
a  Hebrew.    His  racial  inheritance  would  mean  a  certain 
emotional  activity.    He  had  also  assumed  in  Jerusalem  the 
ideal  of  loyalty  to  Yavweh  in  the  Back-T c- Yahweh  3ense. 

This  man  face3  twc  problems:     1st.  He  can  not  be 
a  priest  Is  Jerusalem:  What  can  he  do?     2nd.  Why  >>as  Judah 
fallen  in  reality  from  the  position  of  a  nation?    Is  it 
because  Yavweh  is  weaker  than  the  gods  of  the  Calclaeans? 
These  were  the  conflicts  wMoh  Ezekiel  faced. 

The  Quest ionaire  indicated  tv,at  it  may  be  a  fact 
of  experience  that  a  long  space  of  time  will  elapse  between 
t^at  experience  in  wMch  a  man  senses  and  vows  Ms  loyalty 
tfc  the  Divine  (we  ml  gilt   say  conversion),   and  the  time,  wben 
he  receives  his  call.     Seven,   fourteen,   nineteen,   six,  five, 
seven,   four,  eleven,  nine,  ten  years  may  elapse,   tv>e  se  were 
facts  of  experience.     Cne  mi-^t  say  tMt  any  number  of  years 
migM  elapse  between  tVie^e  tv/o  experiences.    But  it  was  t^e 
experience  of  the  Quest iona ires  that  w^en  a  long  space  of  time 
elapsed  between  these  experiences,  the  call  was  more  or  le3S 
rational.     On  the  other  hand,   it  might  have  been  emotional, 
as  was  the  experience  of  five  Quest iona ires .     We  find  here 
two  suggestions  for  Ezekiel,-  this  thinking  type,  who  had  come 
into  the  sense  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Yahweh,   as  the  Holy 
One,   in  Jerusalem,  but  had  lived  through  at  least  five  years, 
if  not  longer,  before  he  experienced  Ms  eall,  underwent 
a  lone:  period  of  intermittent  questioning  and  meditation 


1 
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relative  tc  the  two  aforenamed  problems,  "before  in  a  more  or 
less  emotional  experience,  he  received  Ms  call. 

Vie  may    hink  of  Ezekiel  as  alone  on  tv,at  eventful 
day.     Ke  vad  isolated  himself  from  t^e  Gola  in  order  to  think 
over  -igain  tv<e  problems,-  Why  has  Judab  fallen?    What  am  I  to 
do?      He  concentrated  upon  these  problems.     But  be  th  ought 
them  over  in  tbeir  relation  to  hie  "ideal,-  in  relation  to 
Yahweh  • 

While  Vip  v/a3  in  this  attent i on- 3t pte  we  may  assume 
that  an  external  incident  occurred,  st  ioh  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  experience  of  the  call.    This  was  often  the  case 
witb  the  Quest ionaires .     It   may  have  been  Ezekiel' s  experience. 

Holacher  suggests  t^at  tv»e  experience  wa3  aroused 

by  a  thunder- ^t  or  n  from  the  north.  * 

"Er  sah,  wie  der  Sturm-wind  die  Wplken  von  No  men 
1-1  er  pisammenjagte,  saVi  wie  sie  s.i.ch  zusammen- 
ballten  zu  e.i.ner  erlteigen  uunklen  Wolke,  die 
blendender  Gl'anz  and  Feuerschein  umstrahlte  . n 

Hol3cher  goes  on  to  paint  an  efb  static  state  for  Ezekiel. 
This  conclusion  of  Holscher  I  Bee  no  reason  for  accepting. 

V/e  shall  say,  that  it  was  this  coming  of  a  thunder- 
storm,  wif°  its  preceding  wind,   it 3  dark  cloud3,  coming  up 
from  the  north,   its  flashes  of  lightning,  and  roars  of  thunder, 
which  aroused  in  Ezekiel  the  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence; 
for  y<e  believed  t^at  a  storm  constituted  an  appearance  of  Yahweh 
T^ese  emotional  reactions  plus  Ezekiel' s  rational  activity 
relative  to  ;  is  tire  problems,   made  complete  for  him  those 
emotionalized  attention  states  which  constitute  the  basis  of 

(1)  "Die  P.w    P.  300 
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an  experience  of  worship. 

For  such  was  the  experience  of  Ezekiel  at  this 
time.    Hi3  call  came,  so  to  speak,   in  an  act  of  Worship. 
TMs  experience  he  later  described  with  a  literary  style 
of  an  apocalyptist ,  with  tV»e  imagination  of  an  artist,  and 
with  an  appeal  to  memory  and  mythology.    We  find  the  four 
stages  of  worship  in  this  experience/1^ 

There  ia  t^e  stage  of  contemplatj  on,  tv-at  etage 
in  w^ic^  Ezekiel  ooncntrnteg  attention  upon  Ya^weh,  relative 
to  t^ose  problems  over  which  ^e  meditates.    He  doe3  not 
describe  that  stage  of  the  experience.     It  must  be  recon- 
structed out  of  tve  background  of  Ezekiel,  as  pictured  in 
his  later  writirg3. 

Then,   comes  t^e  stage  of  re vela t ion .  He  experiences 
t^e  inclination  of  Yahv/eh  toward  him.    He  writes,    "I  saw 
visions  of  God."     "Tv,ere  came  upon  me  t^e  hand  of  Yahweh." 
These  expressions  do  not  describe  an  ecstatic  3tate  for 
Ezekiel.        They  are  the  method  of  a  Hebrew  mind  in  describ- 
ing a  religious  experience.    The  description  of  the  four 
creatures,   and  of  the  t> rone  is  based  upon  memory  and  belief. 
Back  of  these  creatures  one  may  3ee  the  figures  used  for 
Solomon's  Laver-wagon  (lK.7:29,   10:19,20),  and  those  myth- 
ological beings,  whose  origin  was  foreign  to  Israel,  but  who 

re 

occupied  a  place  in  her  system  of  beliefs.  He^  is  an  instance 
of  a  "foreign  influence"  in  the  religion  of  Israel,     which  a 

1)  cf.  Brightman,   "Religious  Values,"  P./**/- 

2)  cf.  Ch  .  I,   1,    (2),   1st;  Ch.  VII,    (2),  (?,). 
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Great  Literary  Prophet  did  not  recognize. 

In  1:27,  28  we  hare  a  description  of  Yahv.-eh,  which 
does  not  describe  an  actual  vision,  or  presentation,  but  is 
a  literary  garb  for  the  experience  of  revelation  in  worship. 

The  fact  tViat  the  storm  came  from  the  North,  and 
it  nay  be  the  fact  of  the  popular  "belief  as  to  the  North, ^l) 
led  the  Prophet  to  describe  t^e  appearance  as  coming  from  the 
North  . 

Prom  revelation  Ezekiel  passed  into  that  stage  of 

worsvip  called  communion .  "And  Vie  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man, 

stnnd  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee."    Ezekiel  is 

conscious  of  the  Presence  of  Yahweh.     Yet,   that  experience 

i3  filled    wit*  meaning  for  Ezekiel.    New  impulses,   new  ideas, 

new  standards,   may  come  at  this  stage  of  worship.  Psychology 

proper  may  ^are  nothing  to  say  about  them.     But  Viere  we  shall 

need  to  recognize  them  a3  coming  from  Yahweh  through  the 

ordinary  avenues  of  the  affect ive-and  rational-consciousness. 

Ezekiel  had  long  faced  the  problem,  V/hat  shall  I  do,    since  I 

to) 

can  not  be  a  priest  in  Jerusalem?     In  Quest  iona.i  re  #  6V 
we  3aw  that  sucv  a  problem  might  lead  to  t>'e  experience  of 
a  "call  •     "And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  roan,   a  sender  I,  thee; 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,   tv e  rebelling-ones  against  me." 
"And  then  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  Yahweh,"  cf.  3:10bc, 
11  ab„     In  this  way  Ezekiel  describes  the  new  impulse,  which 
comes  to  experience  in  answer  to  hie  first  problem. 

(1)  cf.  Jeremiah's  Call. 

(2)  See  Note  #  1 
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TV*i-3  religious  experience  is  so  real  to  Ezekiel  tViat  >^e 
describes  it  later  "by  t^e  imagery  and  beliefs  of  M3  day,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  concrete-nature  of  the  Hebrew  mind. 
He  declares  t><at  hie  call  was  as  if  he  bad  eaten  a  book,  in 
w>>ioh  were  t^e  contents  of  bis  message,  2:8^  3:3.    T*is  was 
not  a  hallucinatory  experience  for  Ezekiel.     It  is  a  later 
description  of  a  feeling  of  certainty,  wbicb  came  wben 
Ezekiel' s  problem,  or  conflict  was  resolved.     It  was  a  tool 
of  t^e  apocalyptist ,   cf.  4  Esdras  14:18-43.     It  was  an  ancient 
belief  that  eating  was  closely  connected  wit*  the  religious 
life,   since  t^e  blood  was  theught  of  as  t>>e  seat  of  the  soul.^ 

But  the  call,   or  the  new     impulse  to  go  forth  as 
Yahweh's  Prophet  received  V e  content  of  the  mission  by  the 
insight  the  Prophet  received  a3  to  v,is  other  problem,  Why  has 
Judah  been  defeated  by  Caldaea?    T>^e  thought  came  to  Ezekiel, - 
It   is  because  the  children  of  Judah  are  "the  rebelling-ones 
against  "Ya^e*."  "Arouse  of  rebellion,  t^ey."    TMs  Back-To- 
Yavwist  co  ;es  to  realize  t>>at  Judah  v»a3  fallen,   because  s^e 
rebelled  against  YaMveh.    He  i3  to  preach  to  the  people,  a3  a 
pastor,  (2)   in  order  t^at  they  may  "know  that  I  am  Yahweh." 
This  expression  occurs  over  forty  times  in  Ezekiel's  book. 
T^e  inception  of  t^e  ideal  may  be  thought  of  a3  taking  place 
in  Ezekiel' 3  call. 

Finally,  Ezekiel  came  to  the  stage  of  fruition .  He 

(1)  if,  Eertv-olet,   "Hes . "  p.  15 

(2)  Cf.  P.  Kleinert,   "Die  Prophet en  Israels"-p  .111 
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described  it  in  3:12-15.    He  realized  anew  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  life  as  a  Prophet.    He  was  to  go  to  ^is  people,  and 
speak  to  them  the  reason  for  t^eir  downfall  that  they  "may 
return  unto  Ya^weh."   (cf.  18:30-32).    And  v,e  returned  to  the 
Gola  in  tve  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
Yahweh ' s  Pr ov* et . 

Ezekiel's  call,  then,   came  to  him  in  an  act  of 
worship.    But  back  of  that  definite  religious  experience  must 
be  seen  a  long  period  of  preparation.     It  was  a  normal  exper- 
ience, v/Mc^  Ezekiel  later  colored  with  a  descriptive  diction, 
whic^  is  not  t o  be  taken  literally,   so  far  as  external  details 
are  concerned.    We  have  to  do  here  wit^  a  religious  exper- 
ience,  and  not  wit^  a  sensory  presentation.     It  is  t^us  that 
a  cv,nin  of  circumstances,  an  educational  preparation,   an  un- 
satisfactory life-work,   and  a  religious  exercise  constituted 
a  prophetic  call.     In  addition  tvere  was  t^at  mystical  element 
of  influence  wMo*  finds  its  source  in  the  Divine. 
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4.  Conclusion. 

A  brief  summary  o^  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
tMs   iMpter  may  be   in  order. 

Each  Prophet  began  Ms  religious  activity  as  a 
Prophet  because  of  the  experience  that  e^en  thus  Yavweh  irould 
■»iav°  him  do,     , -  an  experience,  w>  ilch  is  rot  to  be  cataloged, 
or  explained  by  patterns,  and  yet  an  experience  similar  to 
many  types  of  that  experience,  which  the  modern  minister 
undergoes  in  M3wcall  to  the  ministerial  office." 

T^e  scholar,   yh«  sees  in  the  Great  Literary  Prophet e 
abnormal  characters,    seeks  to  buttress  \*$  hje  approach  by  his 
interpretation  of  tbe  call,  as  an  experience,  wMch  could 
come  only  ir  a  moment  of  ecstasy.     Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  he  would  3ay,   experienced  t^e  call,   in  moments  of 
visionary  experience. 

TMs  is  a  possible  explanation.    But  it  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  back-lying  preparation  of  each  Prophet  for 
t*ie  call;   it  disregards  t>ie  temperamental  type  of  each  Prophet; 
it  does  not  consider  the  Hebrew  mind. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  better,   more  satisfactory 
method  of  interpretation  is  tMt  wMch  finds  in  tbese  exper- 
iences normal,  but  real  religious  experiences.     Amos'  call 
came  in  an  experience  similar  to  a  crisis  conversion.  Ho3ea 
underwent  similar  3tages  of  t*ougvt  and  feeling  in  Ms  domestic 
tragedy.     Isaia>,f3  call  came  during  an  act  of  worship.  The 
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call  of  Jeremiah  may  "bo  described  a3  a  gradual  conversion  plus 
two  normal  visions.    Ezekiel  came  to  Ms  prophet  in  conscious- 
ness during  an  experience  of  worsMp. 

Tv>is  Method  of  interpretation  makes  allowance  for 
t>ie  preparation  of  each  character;  th€  temperament  of  each; 
the  Hebrew  mind;  and  t^e  argument  on  the  basis  of  "literary 
3tyle 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Background  of  tHe  Great  Literary  Prophets . 
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1.      Introductory  Statement. 

The  expression  "Fist crienl  Situation",  is  not  a 
synonym  for  the  term  "Background . w  v  The  latter  has  a  more 
inclusive  neening. 

A  Prophet  is  a  religious  worker .    He  is  a  kind 
of  religious    reformer.    He  is  not  an     isolated  ascetic, 
tut  a  man     in  close  contact  with  the  life  currents  of  his 
day.    His  mystical  life  expresses  itself  in  hj..g  declara- 
tions relative  to  definite  situations  wMc*1  he  ^as  to  face. 
His  words,  Ms  utterances,   often  have,  as  it  were,  a  partic- 
ular problem,  a  particular  event,   a  current    popular  opin- 
ion or  policy,   or  a  conflict  of  v/ords  with  some  ot^er 
o ont empr oary ,  a  custom,   a     cult-practise,   or  a  religious 
"belief  as  their  backlying  cause .     Just  as  t^e  preacher,  the 
reformer,  the  religious  thinker  and  worker  of  today  often 
3tate  tv,eir  criticism  of  some  particular     current  idea, 
o ircumstance,  event     or     vit  iation  in  a  religious  utterance, 
even  so  did  the  Great  Literary  Prophets.    Hence  many  of  their 
utterances  are  to    be  understood  only  w^en  tVte  "Background" 
is  outlined    in  clear  contour. 

"The  Prophet  3  were  students  of  their  times.  T^ey 
ware  vitally  concerned  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  pol- 
itical and  the  social  world.    They  sought  to  guide  the 
course  of  events     into  the    rigbt  channels.    Hence    no  under- 
standing of  their  work  is  possible  apart  from  a  knowledge  of 
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what  was  going  on  in  the  v/orld  about  them.    Fhe  more  aGourate- 

_  -  the  conditions  amid  which  they  worked    are  known  the  more 

( 1 ) 

complete  will  be  our  appreciation  of  their  message."  ' 
One  aspect  of  the  "Background"  of  the  Prophets 
is  found  in  their    relation    to  the  raore3  of  their  day.  The 
culture  of  a  people    consists  of  racial  habits  and  traditions, 
wMo-^  may  be  sub-anaiyzed  into  "customs,   beliefs,  values, 
and  'standards."    To  these  t>^e  term  "mores"  is  applied.  The 
mores  of  a  people  are  strengthened  and  colored  by  religious 
approval.     But  they  may  be  disapproved  on  the  basis  of  religious 
loyalty  and  idealism.     The  prophetic  relation    to  the  mores 
of  the  civilization  of  their  day  constitutes  one  phase  of  the 
"Background"  of  the  activity  of  the  Great    Literary  Prophet' 3. 

The  other  two  phases  may  be  described  as,  the 
controversial,  and  the  political , i ,e . ,  the  instigating 
pov/er  of  the  trend  of  events. 

It  is  impossible  in  this    study  to  give  a  detailed 
outline  of  thi3  phase  of  the  prophetic  experience.  Such 
a  work  belongs    to  a  historical  3tudy  and  interpretation  of 
the  Frop>ets;  it   is  a  separate  study.     In  tM3  investigation 
I  am  concerned  with  the  psychological     implications  of  this 
aspect  of  the  prophetic  life  in  its  relation  to  their  normal 
experience.    Eut     first  of  all,  a  brief  outline  of  the  "Back- 
ground" of  fet*«  hi3tory  of  tVie  Prophets-political,   social,  and 


(l)  Smith f   "The  prophets  and    their  Times,"  Preface  VII, cf 
V/.F.  Bade,   "The  Old  Testament   in  tfte  Light  of  Today." 
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and  religious,-  must  be     f;iven . 

2.    A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Background  of  the  Prophets. 

T*e  political  life,     and  international  relation- 
ship of  Israel  and  Judah.  after  t^e  division  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  at  all  promising    S^es^onk  I  of  Egypt,  at  tve  time 
of  Fe^oooam,   campaigned  successfully  against  Judah  and  Israel 
(lK.14:25f).  Juda^  and  Israel  entered  upon  a  series  of  civil 
wars.     Israel  bad  t^e  upper  v'snd  against  Judah,   "but  lost 
towns  and  commercial  advantages  to  t^e  Aramaeans,    ( IK. 20: 34). 
Ahab  fell  in  battle  against  the  s?me  people  (1K.22).  I.Toab 
revolted  under  Joram  (2K.3),  and    Edom  under  Jehoram  (2K.8:20ff) 
TV»js,   the  conquests  of  David  were  lost. 

In  addition  a  new    danger  appeared,   Assyria.  In 
8  54  B.C.  A^ab  paid    tribute  at  Karkar  to  Shalmaneser. 
Assyria  made  campaign  after  campaign     into  tbe  west  until 
Damascus     fell  in  732,  and  Samaria  in  722. 

1,'or  aid    Judah  escape.     In  734  sbe  paid  tribute  to 
Tiglat  ^ileser  III.     Sar^on  made  a  punitive  expedition  against 
"Her  in  711;  and  Sennacherib    all  but  annihilated  ver  in  701. 
Tor  should  one  forget  t^e  macVi inat i ons  of  Egypt,   of  'erodac>>- 
Baladan,   and  of  t)>e  coast  cities,  vfoleh  involved  Judah  in  t^e 
political  whirlpool. 

(l)     A  more  complete     c^art  of  events  may  be  found  in 
::ote  1. 
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Oxer  against  this  disastrous    trend  of  events  it 
is    not  surprising  to  find  raen  who  looked  to  the  past     as  the 
golden  age,-  men  who  saw  that     past  as  dominated    by  certain 
reli  ;iou3  ideals,   men  who  desired    to  make  that  past  a  real 
present  in  the  future. 

But  the  dreams  did    not   no  me  true.     Judah  went 
slowly  but  surely  to    v,er     doom.    The  attempt     at  Reform  in 
621  did  not  accomplish  tve  ideal.    Josiah  was  killed  by 
Fharoa>l  leotoe    in  608.    In  597  the  Caldae*»8     led  away  tfca 
first  captivity;  and  in  586,  Jerusalem    was  destroyed.  This 
steady  decline     and  danger  of  the  nation  formed  one  pv»a3e 
of  the  Background  of  tfte  Prophets. 

But  the  counterpart  of  the  political  dangers  wa3 
social  depravity.  The  kingdom  ^ad  b^nome  an  oriental  des- 
potism, (Jd.  9:7-21;  IS. 3:11-18,  lK.9:20f).  Enforced  labor 
and  taxes  and  participation  in  war,  an  unjust  judiciary,  an 
unscrupulous  aristocracy,  a  scheming  priesthood  but  led  to 
the  almost  overwhelming  oppression  of  tv-e  great  ma38  of  the 
people . 

Four  3 oc ial  sins  existed  throughout  this  period  of 
the  Divided  Kingdom, - 

1st.  "Special  Class  privilege." 
2nd.  "Misuse     of  authority." 

3rd.  "Unjust  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
4th.  "Exploitation  of  the  masses."  (1) 

(l)  C.  F.   Kent,   "The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Jesus."     p.  40. 
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The  commercial  enterprises  but  added  to  the  luxurious  indiff- 
erence cf  t^e  leaders,   2.     for    tve  entire     change  in  social 
relations  meant  an  assumption  of  the  Canaanite  economy,  and 
social  system. 

i:or  was    t^e  religious  condition  any  better.  Not 
only  Israel,    (Cf.  IK. 18),   but  al30  Juda^  assimilated  the 
religious  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Palestinian  culture, 
(Cf.  Am.   3;4;       Hte.  4;  Jer .  2,   17:1-4;  Eze.  4:1-3,  10-11, 
15-17,   5:1-2,   7:6ff  etc.).    i:ot  only  in  the  tine  of  Manas s eh, 
3.        but  e?en  after  Josiah,   t>ie  people  engaged    in  t^e 
Canaanite  practises.   (2K. 23:32,   23:37,   24:9,   19,  Jer.44;15ff) 

T^e  foregoing  sentences  attempt  to  give  a  brief 
sketch     of  t^e  political,   social,  and  religious  "Background" 
of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  , 


(1)  Cf.  2K.6:25,   7:1,    16,   2K.4:1,  Isa.  5:3,   1,  Am.  2:6,  8:6 
Hos.  4,  Jer  .  3:19f,  Eze.  5:6 

(2)  Cf.  Wood,   "T^e  Religion  of  Canaan,"  Jr. of  Bib .Lit .Vol .35, 
1916;  Vol.  36,  1917. 
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3.    Th«  Relation  of  the  Great  Literary  Prop-ela 
to  their  "Background." 

It  was  in  revolt  against  many  aspects  of  this 
Background  that  tht  Prophets  preached    and  worked,-  against 
mores,  policies,   and  trend  01  events.    And  it  was  likev/ise 
because  of  controversies  resulting     from  their  attitude  to  t*"e 
affairs  of  tVieir  day  that  they  issued  many  of  their  utterances. 
Tveir  speeches  and  3hort  3ayings,   tv,eir  oracles  and  addresses, 
did  not  come  out  of  a  clear  3ky,   nor  from  some  abnormal  psychic 
3tate.    T^ey  resulted  rather  from  a  self-directed  reaction  to 
a  particular  "Background." 

So  .it  was  that  tl  e  proi,>vetio     speeches  often  assumed 
a  cert s in  literary  form,-  the   situation    wbich  brought  forth 
the  speech   stimulated  the  form.     The  Prophets  often  spoke  in 
"Promises,"     or  "Threats,"     or  "Scolding  Speeches,"  or 
"Ex1"-  ortati  ons"  or  "Riddles,"  or  "Advices,"  or  "Lament  at  ions,  " 
or  in  "Song3    of  Re j ©icing."  ^     Back  of  the  form  lies  tv>e 
situation  to  Y.'h.ic^  t>'e  Prophet  renct°d  in  full,   normal  con- 
sciousness.   Without  thi«  "Background,"  the  saying  is  an 

•  m  (2) 
enigma   . v  * 

I  shall  give  one  example  from  each  Prophet  to  in- 
dicate the  aforementioned  fact. 

(3) 

In  Amo3  5:2,   3  we  vave  a  "Lamentation."  Greszmsnn 
divides  t^e  section  into  verses  1  and  2,   and  verse  3.     I  think 

(l)  Cf.  Gunkel,   "Die  Prophet en"  p.  124 
'2)  Cf.  Isa.  17:12-14. 

"Lie  Alt.  fiteacht."  p.  344f. 
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that  the  original  Lamentation  is  found  in  verses  £,     3;  verse 
1   i?  a  later     introductory  verse,   added,  however,  by  Amos  Mm- 
self . 

Amo3  5:2,  5.  4, 

2.  Fallen  is  she,  not0s*all  she  rise  again,1  tv>e  virgin  of 
Israel'.  St  ret  ched*  is  sve  upon  ^er  land,  none  (is)  ber 
raiser -up .3 

3.  For  tbfus  sait>>  Ya^weh1  to  the  House  of  Israel,2 
The  9ity(  t^e  one  going  forth  a  thousand,   shall  be 
left**  a~  hundred,  and  t^e  one  going  fortb  a  hundred  s^-all 
remain  ten. 

This  Lamentation  may  be  t^ougVit  of  as  the  inaugural 
speecb  of  Amos  at  Betbel .    Tbe  celebration  of  some  feast  may 
v ave  been  in  progress.    Tbe  worshippers  ^ere  engaged  in 
sacrifice,  -    a  veritable  orgie  of  luxurious  drunkenness,  and 
riotuous  cult-prostitution.    Wild  songs  and  wilder  dances  were 
being  rendered  as  a  service  to  Ya^weh.    But  in  tbe  midst  of 
tbis  revelry  and  tumult,   t^e  mourning  cry  of  one  sounds  forth. 
Tbe  assembled  crowd  pause 8  tc  listen.    But  to  its  surprise, 
horror,     and  anger  t^e  corpse,  wbom  t><is  Judaean  names,  is 
none  otber  tban  Israel.    Tbis  Lamentation  is    the  prop-etic 
reaction  against  the  cultu3  of  his  day;  against  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  life  of  Israel,    He  compares  t^e  scene 
before  him  with  tbe  moral  ideal  in  big  mind.    He  feels  that 
t^e  outcome  for  Israel,   cai   b<    but  destruction.    This  Lamen- 
tation itself,   though  written  at  a  later  date,   v/as  pronounced 
by  Amos  as  a  kind  of  impulsive  condemnation  of  an  actual  scene, 
v;Mch  symbolized  tv--e  actual  life  of  Israel. 
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Hosea  3:4  v>?  s  a  different  Background. 
Rosea  8:4. 

4,     They  have  constituted  kings,  but  not  from  me; 

they  have  made  princes,   "but  not  did  I  know  (it): 
in  respect  tc  their  silver  and  their  gold  they 
make  for  themselves  idols,   in  order  that  they  may 
he  cut  off.(l) 

The  Prophet  writes  here  out  of  Ms  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Israel' 3  throne  contendors.     Zecb ar iah  ,  Shallum, 
PekaMah,  Pekah ,  Ho  shea,   -  these  men  had  all  assumed  for 
themselves  the  throne     of  the  Northern  Kingdom.    The  king 
should  be  "Yahweh'e  Annointed",  but  these  men  were  assassins. 
They  were  enthroned,   it  ie  true,  1 7  fij?  Atjfj    .     In  addition, 
the  Prophet  sees  one  of  the  causes  of  Israel's  idolatry  in 
the  kingship. 

,Y/e  bave  here  a  carefully  thought  out  "SchtfLtrede, " 
the  rational  judgment  and  evaluation  on  the  part  01  Ho  sea  of 
the  history  of  hi3  country. 

In  Isaiah  28:7-13  W€  1  ive  a  controversial  speech. 

Isaiah  28:  7-13;  5. 

7.  And  even  these  with  wine  reel,  and  with  intoxicating 
drink  are  giddy;  priest  and  prophet  reel  with  intoxicating 
drinjk,  they  are  swallowed,  from    wine,  they  are  giddy 

from  strong  drink;  they  waver  in  vision,   they  totter  in 
j  udgment . 

8.  Por  all  tables  (are)  full  of  vomit,   filth,  not  a  place1 


(1)  Cf.  Harper,   I.C.C.  314f 
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9.  "Whom  will        teach  knowledge?    and  whom  will  ^e  make 
understand  the  report1?    Those  weaned  from  milk  re- 
moved from  the  breasts? 

10.  For,   Saw  La3aw,   Saw  Lasaw,   Qaw  Laqav/,   Qaw  Laqaw,  a 
little  here,  a  little  there." 

p 

11.  ( Indeed) 1  with  stammering  lip    and  bya  3trange  tongue 
will  v,e  speak  unto  tMs  people. 

12.  (He)  who  said  unto  them,  TMs  (is)  the  rest,  give  rest 
to  the  weary,  and  this  (i3)  the  refreshing,   but  not 
came  they  to  hear. 

13.  Therefore  will  be  to    them  the  word  of  Yahweh, 
Saw  Lasaw,   Saw  Lasaw,  Qaw  Laqaw,   Qaw  Laqaw, 

A  little  vere,   a  little  there, 

So  tViey  go  but  totter  backwards,   and  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  ensnared  and  caught,1 

In  t^ese  verses^ ^  we  3ee  the  Propvet  Isaiah  in  a  controversy 

witvi  the  religious  leaders.    He   is  in  normal  consciousness. 

Schmidt  dates  tv  is  section  as  immediately    follov/ing  the  Syro- 

Ep^raimitic  \7ar .    Dufem  gives  it  a  date  between  711  and  the 

early  reign    of  Sennacherib.    I  think  it  may  be  dated  711  B.C. 

Jerusalem  bad  not  fallen  before  Sargon' s punitive 

expedition  of  711.    For  the  most  part,   vev  punishment  had  been 

slight.     An  attack  had  not  been  made  upon  Zion.     For  the  Prophet, 

this  period  of  grace  should  be     devoted  to  repentance.     Out  the 

people  celebrated  it  according  to  the  religious  practises  of  tv,e 

time.    TV'ey  entered  upon  tbe  usual  religious  3acr if ic ial-revelry . 

T^e  Background 

(1)  Cf.  Schmidt,  "Die  G.Pro."  P.  SOf 
Dahm  "jes  .«•  ?  .I95f 
Oeyne,  "Pro  .ofl  Isa."  p.  162f 
Gamb.  Bible,  Skinner,  P.205f. 
lTotes  on  Sellin'3  Class    Lectures ,  1923  . 
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of  these  verses'  is  "ein  groszer     OgferechmaflB ,  ein  "ahl  im 
Tempel ." 

Archaeology         ha3  discovered  that  in  t^e  near 
vicinity  cf  the  altar  a  flat  surface,   or  floor,  was  laid. 
Here  the  people  probably      "ate  and  drank"  (Jd.  9:27)  be- 
fore Yahweh  .     In  such  a  ^lace  tv>is  cult  feast  may  >"ave  taken 
place.     Or,   it  nay  have  been  on  the  court  of  the  temple 
before  the  great  altar. 

We  are  to  think    of  Isaiah  entering  this  scene. 
Everywhere  ve  sees    the  illustr  ious  leaders  of  Judah  re- 
clining before  flats  which  are  filled  with  food  and  wine . 
There  is  the  noise  of  singing,  and  the  revelry  of  dancing. 
::any  are    intoxicated;  many  have    vomited  on  the  mats,  - 
anywhere,   only  to  ent  and  drink  s  ome  more.     As     tVie  Prophet 
steps  over  the  sprawling,  rioting  wcr shipper 3,  and  the  filth, 
he  comes    upon  a     group  of  priests  and  Prophets,  wv,o  are 
like  ise  partieipWlftft 3  in  the  religious    celebration  of 
Judah ' 3    escape  from  the  Assyrian.    They  are  all  drunk  with 
wine.    Then  it   is  that  the  Prophet's    feelings  of  disgust 
and  horror  and  anger  break  out.     He  calls  these  religious 
leaders  drunkards;  the  Ptrophets  know  not  hew  to  prophesy,  and 
the  priests  know  not  how  to  pass  judgment. 

In  verse  9,  we  have  a  priest  and  a  Prophet  from  the 

(l)  Cf.  Sell in  "Lie  Ausgrabungen  von  Ta'ane^.  " 
"acalister,   "Gezer"  Vol.  I-III. 

Wood,   "The  Rel  .  of  Canaan."  Jv.  of  Rel  .  Vol.  35; 36. 
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group,   question  each  other  in  response  to  Isaiah's  condemnation 
The  priest  asks,   "Will    that  fellow  teach  us  knowledge?"  And 
a  Pr  opvet ,  "W^om  will  ^e  teacV>  to  reveal  Ya^weh's  will?" 
And    a  tMrd  may  v,nve  asked,    "Are  we  mere  infants    to  "be 
instructed  thusly?* 

Tlien  the  entire  group,   goaded  on  "by  Isaiah,  and 
by  the  responses  of  the  men  from  t^eir  number,  turn  on 
Isaiah.    TViey  mock  him  with  the  expression  of  mockery  wbich 
was  in  use  at  t*->at  day,   -  Verse  10. 

!?J     VP     Vp7     lip     IX?      IS     13?  |3 

And  conclude  in  reference  to  Ms  activity,   "Kere  a  little, 
t>»ere  a  little." 

Isaia^  replies,"  Ya^weV.  will  indeed  speak  to  you, 
but  yon.  will  not  understand.    His  words  will   be  as  a 
mockery  to  you,   will  be  as,  mm*     m     » , _     ,   .  .« 

'  1  I7      '  P?      hp      13?      1?    13?  13 

T^us  t*>ese  verses  contain  tVie  controversy  of 
Isaia*  with  t^e  religious  leaders  of  the  day,   and  with  tv>eir 
method  of  reacting  to  a  political  crisis  in  wMch  j.3  in- 
volved    t^eir  idea  of  a  national  Ya^weV*  aQ  against  Isaiah's 
"Koly  One  of  Israel." 

Jer .  17:1-4  is  a  speec>  wMc^  *<as  as  its  Background 
a  definite  experience. 
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Jer.  17:1-4. 


Xm  The  sin  of  Judah  (is)  written  with  a  style  of  iron,  with 
a  diamond  pointed  style;  (it  is)  cut  upon  the  tablet  of 
t^eir  "heart  ;1 

£.  According  to  the  remembering  of  their  children  of  tv,eir 
altars  and  their  Asheria  beneath  everyl  green  tree  upon 
the  high  hills; 

5.    0  my  mountain  in  the  field,   t>»y  wealth  and1  all  thy  store 
for  a  booty  will  I  give,    (and)  thy  high  places,  because 
of  sin,     in  all  t^y  territory. 

4.    And  t^ou  s^alt  let  lie  untilled,  even  by  thyself,  thy 

inheritance,  which  I  gave     to  t*ee;  and  I  will  cause  tbee 
to  serve  thine  enemies  in  the  land,  which  not  dost  t>'OU 
know;  for  a  fire  hast  t^ou  kindled  in  my  wrath,-  unto 
the  eye  shall  it  glow.        .  - 


Jeremiav'  was  sufficiently  introverted  to  be  alone, 
in  meditation,  time  after  tine,    we  may  think  of  him  as  in  the 
country.    He  may  be  standing  upon  a  high  hiii(  which  look3 
dov/n    upon  one  of  the  sanctuaries,  with  its  sacred  tree,  stone, 
altar,   etc.     He    thinks  of  the  practises  of  t^e  cultus  in  U3e 
t^ere  in  contrast  witht^e  moral     character  of  Yahweh.    He  sees 
the  cultus  as  contrary  to  Yahweh.    And  the  result  of  this 
sin  of  Judah  can  be  only  t><e  destruction  of  the  nation. 

Just  when  these  words  were  written  no  one  can  say. 
Put  they  are  the  rational  judgment  of  a  man  whose  passionate 
nature  reacts  strongly  against  a  contemporary  cult-practise. 

Eze.  18:1-4,   for  example,  need  likewise  to  be 
understood  in  t^e  light  of  its  Paokground . ^ ' 

(l)  Cf.  "Cent.  Bible"  p.  155f 
Camb.  Pible,  P.  124ff. 
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Eze.  18:1-4. 

1.  And  t^e  •word  of  Yahneh  cane  unto  rae,  saying, 

2.  \7Hat  to  you,  tv,ou,   a  user  of  thie  proverb  on    t^e  land 
of  Israel,  saying, 

The  fathers  ate  unripe  grapes,   and  the  teeth  of 
tve  children  became  blunt. 

3.  A3     I  live,  wMspereth  Yav,weh,     not  sv>all  there  be  tio 
you  longer  using  of  this  parable  in  Israel. 

4.  e^old  ,  all  souls  to  Tie;  behold,  as  tv*e  soul  of  the 
father,  even  so  (the)  soul  of  the  son  to  ne ;  beheld, 
the  soul,  the  one  sinninp;,   it_  sViall  die. 

The  Prophet,     and  the  otber  captives  of  597,  are  in  exile 

in  Eabylon.    The  people  who  bad  suffered  from  that  calamity 

were  really  more  righteous  than  tbose  \\,v,o  ^ad  been  allowed 

to  remain  in  Jerusalem.     Tbey  v/ere  more  rigbteous,    e.g.,  tban 

Manasseh's  generation.,   yet,   tv,ey  bad  been  punished.  They 

t- 

felt  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  hereditary  suffering  and 
gui^t,   -  MTve  fathers  ate  unripe  grape3,   and  the  teeth  of 
the  cbiidren  became  blunt. M    Thus,  the  past  eeemed  a  crusbing 
weight  to  these  exiles,   from  which  they  could  not  v>ope  to 
escape.    Despair  resulted,  and  despondency. 

The  Prophet,  Ezekiel,  preaches  against  this  attitude. 
Ke  condemns  tv>e  use  of  the  proverb.    He  advances  Ms  teaching 
of  a  strict  individualism,   "behold  the  soul,  the  one  sinning, 
■1*£  shall  die." 

The  validity  of  Ezekiel' s  viewpoint  can  not  be  con- 
sidered here.     It  is,     however ,  "feder  to  point   out  that 
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Ezekiel,  t> e  Thinking  Type,  writes  against  an  attitude  of 
v  is  day.    Vie  have  here  a  conscious  rational  effort  to  refute 
a  particular  public  state  of  mind. 

These  several  examples,   one  from  each  Prophet,  serve 
to  indicate  t>»e  normal  manner    in  which  the  Prophet  reacted 
to  tv,e  Background  of  Ms  experience.     A  more  general  analysis 
of  the  prophetic  writings  will  point  out  tve  extent  to  which 
tv,e  Background  stimulated  the  prophetic  activity. 

Amos  3:13-15  is  a  judgment  against  tv,e  assimilated 
foreign  culture  of  Israel.    4:1-5  are  inspired  "by  the  women 
of  Samaria.  4:4-5  i3  the  prophetic  reaction  to  the  cultus 
of  Israel.     Ch  .  5    has  t^e     same  background  plus  the 
prophetic  re- interpre tat j on  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh.  Chapter 
6  haa  t^e  unjust  social  conditions,   and  the  religious  abuses 
of  Israel  as  its  stimulus.     Chapters  7  and  8  contain  a  con- 
demnation of    Israel,  a  prayer  for    her  salvation,   and  the 
conflict  of  Amos    and  Amaziah  ,    Almost  every  section  of  the 
present  hook  of  Amos  has  back    of  it  so  \e  aspect  of  the 
contemporary  life. 

Hosea  tyte  a  Background.     Chapters  1-3  describe  a 
domestic  tragedy.     Chapter  4  is  t^e  prophetic  ideal  of  a 
loyal  love  to  Ya^weh  in  conflict  wit>'  tv'e  cultus  of  Israel. 
5:8-6:6  has  as  its  immediate  oaii3e  t^e  Syr  o-Ephraimit  io 
war.     6:7-7:2  and  7:3-7  picture  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  in 
Peka^'s,   or  '.'ena^em' s  reign.     Chapter  10  was  inspired  by  tv>e 
amputation  of  Israel  by  Assyria  in  the  time     of  King  Eeehea. 
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Chapter  12  betrays  the  influence  of  J  and  E.     Chapter  15: 
4-14    were    written  dur ing  Ko3fcea* s  reign,  -  the  fate  of 
Israel  seems  certain.    Rosea  thus  wrote  down  his  strong 
emotional  reactions  to  t>>e  problems  and  mores  of  hi3  country. 

Isaia^  ben-Av>az  likewise  preached  in  response  to 
tv-,e  needs  f follies,   and  dangers  of  Ms  time.      1:12-15  is  a 
criticism  of  t^e  cultus  even  as  28:7-15  is.     5:15-15  pictures 
a  judgment  scene.     5:16-26  describes  the  Judaean  "flapper". 
Chapter  5  has  the  sins  of  Judab  as  its  Background.  5:8-24 
deals  with  a  drunken  joust   ir.  detail.     Cbapters  7  and  8  were 
tbe  prophetic  activity  during  the  Syr o-Epbraimit ic  threat. 
10:5-11,   24-27,   28-51,   55-54  were  written  in  tbe  time  of  tbe 
attacic  of    Sennacherib.     Chapters  29,   50,   51  and  55  come  out 
of  tbe  sr-me  public  calamity.  8. 

T^e  most  certain  references  in  Jeremiah  wbicb  bave  a 
seemingly  cle?.r  Background  are  as  follows: 

T^e  Scythian  Invasion  stimulated  tbe  propbetic  mind 
to  speak  to  Judab  as  seen  in  4:19-51;  5:15-19;  6:1-8; 
6:22-26;  8:14-17.    Judab • s  religion  receives  special  attention 
in  17:1-4  and  17:50-8:5.    A  famine  aroused  t*e  prophetic 
mind  tc  speak  14:1-12.  Jeremiad's  attitude  to  t^e  Deuteronomic 
Reform  is  seen  in  8:8,15;  11:10-25;  12:1-6;  8:4-8;  9:16,17, 
19-21;  14:19-22;   15:1-4;   9:1-8;  18:15-17.    Megiddo  is  seen 
through  21:9-10.    After  the  fall  of  Josiah,  Jeremiah  criti- 
cized severly  Judab  in  22:11-12,   15-14;  25:6-8;  22:15-17; 
25:1-8;  56:1-52;  25:1-14.    The  year  597  B.C.,   is  described 
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in  15:17-19  and  22:21-30.    The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Babylon 
is  seen  in  21:lff.     Chapter  34:1-7  urges  Zedekiah  to  surrender 
to  Babylon.  34:8-22  deals  wltto  the  release  of  the  slaves  during 
the  crisis  of  587-586.     37:1-10  pictures  a  second  message  to 
Jeremiah.    Back  of  31:21-22;  31:29,50;  44:1-30  is  the  Exile, 
and  the  ^ope  of  a  restoration  of    Judah  . 

Ezekiel  had  three  main  problems  to  consider,-  the 
Exile,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  future.  8:1-10,  19; 
11:25-25,   33:23-33  deal  especially  with  Jerusalem.  The 
Prophets    and  Prophetesses  of  Judah  aroused  the  prophetic 
criticism  of  Ezekiel     in  12:21-13:16,   17-23.     In  14:12-23 
Ezekiel     considers  t>>e  lot  of    t"e    guiltless  of  Jerusalem. 
18:1-32  (especially  verses  1-4)  has  been  considered.     A  his- 
tory of  Israel  is  stated  in  20:1-44,   for  t^e  encouragement  of 
the  Gola.  17:1-24  deals  with  Zedekiah 's  oath  to  Babylon.  An 
imaginative,     and  yet,  rational  reaction    to  tv>e  future  -with 
t>»e  3lain  of  JudaVt  as  a  Background  is  found  in  17:1-14. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  fragments  of  t^e 
writings  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets,  indicates  that  the 
Background  ^ad  much   to  do  with  the  Prophetic  activity.  The 
Great  prophets  were,    in  a  3ense,   controversialists.  They 
v/ere  men    v/^ose  life  and  activity  were  dominated  by  the  ideal. 

9».  In  reaction    against  tVie  unideal     tViey  entered 

upon  the  path  of  utterance  relative  to  mores,  policies,  events 
and  conditions  of  their  time.    The  Background  is  often  the 
stimulus  for  th«    expression  of  the  ideal  as  against  t>»e 
unideal  by  t>-<e  prophetic  mental  and  affective  consciousness. 
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When  we  consider     the  Great  Literary  Prophetd  in 
relation  to  t^eir  respective  Backgrounds  somewhat  more  from 
the  viewpoint  of  psychology,  two  matters  need  to  be  pointed 
out.    These  two  statements  aim  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  experience  as  defined  in  relation  to  t^e  "Back- 
ground," as  outlined  in  the  aforegoing  paragraphs. 

1st  .     Loyalty  to  an  ideal  often  leads    to  a  revolt 
•gainst  the  mores. 

The  Great  Literary  Prophets  had  as  t^eir  ideal, 
absolute  obedience  to  Yah  web  as  the  Holy  One.      They  de- 
scribed YaViweb  according  to  the  abstract  moral  sentiments 
of  righteousness,  justice,   and  at  times,   kindness.  Loyalty 
to  such  a  God  meant  a  moral  judgment  of  disapproval  relative 
to  the  st andards ,cust oms ,     values,   and  beliefs  which  were  not 
in-  conformity  with  the  moral  character  of  Yah  web ,   as  t^ey 
conceived  it.    And  any  course  of  action,   or  event  in  history 
which  did  not     conform  therewith  would  likewise  be  condemned. 

It  is  true  that  the  child,  acquires  through  "social 
heredity"  many    ideals  and  moral  judgments.    McDojBgall  points 
out     tv>at  there  are  "imitative  moral  j udgment s , "  and  Original 
moral  judgments." 

In  Chapter  III,   I  sought  to  indicate  the  place  which 
imitative  moral  judgments  played  in  the  prophetic  experience. 
Here  v/e    are  to  recognize  that  the  creative  work  of  the  Great 
Literary  Prophets-  is  to  be  found  in  their  original  moral 

(1)   "Social  Psychology,"  P.  221 f. 
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judgments,   for  in  them  they  set  aside  many  of  the  imitative 
judgments  which  they  would  acquire,  and  made  their  religious 
o  ontritv.it  i  on3  . 

]  ow  moral  judgments  are  connected  in  some  way  with 
the    rational  and  affective  consciousness.    Moral  value  is 
grasped     fj  r3t  through  t>>e  feelings.     That   is,  Original  moral 
judgments  first  come  through    the  emotions.     Later,  rational 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them.    The  imitative  moral  judgments 
society    imposes  upon  its  members.    These  judgments  may  "be 
purely  intellectual,  without  any  antecedent  or  subsequent 
emot ion . 

But  tv<e  ideal,   or  we  may  say,   the  sentiments,  deter- 
mine oar  original  moral  judgments.     An  ideal^)   is  an  idea 
which  is  thought  of  as  having  t>>e  highest  value,   is  set  up  as 
an  end  to  be  attained,   and  is    highly  colored  with  emotion. 
The  ideal  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets    was  absolute  obed- 
ience to  va*weh  as  t^e  Foly  One.     But  whence  came  the  conception 
of    Tahweh  in  terras  of  moral  worth?    Hickman  writes, (3) 

"The  consciousness  of  moral  worth  rnay  become  30  well 
developed    that   one  apprehends  moral  laws  or  principles 
and  is  able  to  use  them  as  guides     for  hig     conduct  ." 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Prophets.     But  t^ey  were  likewise 

aen  w^ o  had  had  religious  experiences.    They  were,  at  times, 

conscious  of  the  nearness,  availability,   and  immediate  Presence 

of  Tahweh .    They  felt  His  response  in  answer  to  the  projection 

(1)  Cf.  McDeugall, "See.  P3y."  F.  2l9f 

[2J  Strickland,    wPsy.  of  Rel .  Exp."  P.  102 

(3)  "Int.  to  the  Psy.  of  Rel."  P.  313. 
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of  their  attitudes  to  Him.    They  began,  wito  the  traditional 
conception  ot  Yanireh .    But  their  developed  moral  conscious- 
ness, their  religious  experience  of  Yahweh,   and  their  reflect- 
ion upon  the  imitative  moral  judgments,   led  to  the  formation 
of  an  ideal  in  terms  of  abstract  moral  sentiments.     It  was 
"here  tv,at  t^e  Prophets  did  original  work.  3-0,« 

Loyalty  to  this  ideal  led  to  a  revolt  against  the 
mores.    TMs  revolt  was  but  a  natural    reaction.     The  Prophet 
cones  into  contact  with  the  values,  beliefs,  customs, 
standards  of  t*e  current  social     system.     In  the  light  of  his 
idesl  these  more3  stand  condemned.    The    reaction  to  them  is 
emotional.    The  result  is  an  original  moral  judgment  which 
disapproves  of  t^e  mores,  and     set 3  up  over  against  it  the 
ideal.    The  same  is  true  relative  to     courses  of  action,  in- 
dividual or  national. 

The  prophetic  reaction  against  the  Background  of  the 
day  was  an  original  moral  judgment  determined  by  loyalty  to 
Yav,weh  33  the  Holy  God. 

2nd.    Belief    in  a  God,  who  is  described  in  terms  of 
tbe  moral  ideal,   is  an    urge  toward  righteousness. 

God  embodies    the  highest  ideals  of  man.  Tv-e3e 
abstract  idenl^  may  he  combined,   organized  into     one  com- 
prehensive ideal,-  viz.,  tne    perfect  moral  life.    For  the 
Propv,et  3  the  moral  life  would  mean  absolute  obedience  to  Yahweh , 
the  Holy.    While  it  is  true  that,   apart  from  Jeremiah,  the 
Great  Literary  prophet*     were  primarily    concerned  with 
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national  affairs,   -still  it  does  not  follow  that  thia  fact 
refutes  tVie  aforementioned  statements  of  tMs  paragraph.  Tha 
prophetic  moral  judgment  relative  to  tv"e  cultus  of    the  day, 
the  social  evils,  t^e  type  of    religion  in  vogue,  would 
necessitate  an  application  of  the  ideal  in  t<?rms  of  the  in- 
dividual .  11.. 

"Belief    in  God  can  help  men  to  overcome  their 
tendency  to  measure  themselves  "by  themselves.     Suppose  we 
are  confronted  with  a  moral  situation.    We  are  tempted  to 
behave  no  "better  than  the  world  expects.    The  thought  of  God 
is  a  reminder  t^at  he  expects  more  of  us."  *   '     So  it  was 
with  the  Great  Literary  Prophet B  i .     Their  belief     in  Yahy/eh 
as  a  moral  deity  was  for  them  an  urge  toward  the  realization 
of  the  abstract  moral  ideals.     Belief  that  Yahweh  is  perfectly 
moral     carries  with  it  t;->e  complimentary  belief,  -  YaViweh  de- 
mands 01  men  a  character,   which  embodies  the  moral  ideal.  i24 

The  result  is  the  control  of    condact  by  t^e  moral 
ideal,  whioh  "be  defined  a3  a  religious  mot  i  ye .  To  the 

service  or  thia  ideal  the  instinctive  emotions  are  consciously 
and  voluntarily  directed.    The  driving  power  resulting  from 
the  instincts  is  self- controled,   sublimated,   to  t^e  realization 
of  thig  ideal . 

Thj.3  may  be  though t  of  a3  one  aspect     of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets        They  controlled  tv<eir 
conduct  by  the  religious  ideal.     For  them  i  t meant 

(1)  Josey,   "Psy.  ot  Eel*"  P. Ill 


t 
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absolute  loyalty  to  Yahweh ,  a  moral  ideal  which  received  its 
original     impulse  from  the  "Back-To- Yahweh"  sentiment  of 
certain  factors  of  t^e  current  body  politic.    Hence,  when 
the  current  mores,  or  trend  of  events,   cane     into  conflict 
with  t^e  belief  as  to  Yahweh » s  demands  upon  men,  the  result 
was  the  moral  judgments  01   disapproval,     whioh  the  Prophets 
uttered. 

Th  i  3  aspect     of  t;>e  prophetic  activity  took  place 
in  accord  with  tv,e  temperament  a  01     the  Prophets.     For  t^e 
type  determines,     to  a  large  decree,   the  emotional  reaction 
involved     in  a  moral  judgment,  whioh   is  passed,   in  the  interest 
of  t^e  highest  moral  ideal.     Amos,     wv>o,   though  slip^tly  in- 
troverted, was  primarily  of  t^e  extroverted- th inking  type, lack- 
ed to  a  certain  extent  in  tender  emotion.    His  original  moral 
judgment  in  reaction  to  Ms  Background  may  be  thought  of  as 
found  in  7:7-9,  -  Yahweh  ig  as  an  architect  with  a  plumb-line. 
T^at  is,  Yahweh  demands  an  absolute  moral  righteousness  from 
Israel.    The  result  of  failure  in  obedience  to  this     ideal  is 
seen  in  verse  9,   "and  the  high  places  of  Israel  rifiall  be  destroy 
ed,   sad    the  sanctuaries  of  Israel   shall  be  devastated;  and  I 
will  rise  against    the    house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword." 
Kosea,  primarily  an  introverted- feel ing  type,   abounded  in  the 
protective  instinct  and  tender  emotion.    He  conceives  or  the 
relation  of  Yah'.ve*  to  Israel    as  that  of  man  to  wife.  Israel 
i3  to  v,ave  a  loyal-love  for  Yahweh,-  that   is  Rosea 's  moral 
ideal.     And  Vie  condemns  Israel's  idolatry,  cult-prostitution, 
and  political  policy  in  t^e  light     of  that  ideal.     Yet,  his 
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reaction  to  hi3  Background  is  tender  and  sympathetic.  Isaiah, 
the  mixed  type,   manifests  hj.e  Extrovert ed-th inking  nature  in 
h  is  conception  of  Yav'weh  as  the  Holy  Cne  (Ch._5),   in  his 
3 tern  demand    for  absolute  trust  in  Yahweh  (E.G.,   Ch.7),  in 
hie  demand    for  Holiness  from  Judah,   (E.G.,  Ch.l).    Here  we 
see  the  instinct   of  self-assertion  predominant.     But  hj.3 
cool  pursuit  of  t^e  moral  ideal  is  in  accord  with  his 
Introverted-Feeling  tendency.    He  feels  the  outcome  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  moral  ideal,-  he  is  also,  to    an  extent, 
Extroverted- Intuit ive .    Jeremiah,  though  slightly  Ext  re  vert  ed- 

Th inking  in  type,    is  predominantly  Introvertedf  Thinking  . 

(  Feeling. 

T'ence,  he  asks  Yahweh  ejhy  ^e,   Jeremiah,  must  suffer  for  hig 

obedience  to  hie  ideal.    He  is  of  the  type  endued  with 

tender  emotion.     But  when  that  emotion  is  outraged  there  is  a 

resultant  negative  reaction  which     expresses  itself  in 

scolding  threats.    Ezekiel  is  an  Extroverted) 

1  Thinking  Type . 
Introverted ) 

His  reaction  to  hie  nation's  violations  of  the  ideal  is  some- 
what unemotional.    He     seek3  to    think  out  a  way,     a  cultus, 
whereby  Israel  may  be  obedient  to  Yahweh.    He  was  trained  for 
the  priesthood.     It  follows  quite  naturally  that  hie  moral 
judgments  expressed  themselves  in  the  terms  of    ritualism, - 
a  ritual  which  had  as  its  ideal  absolute  obedience  to  Yahweh, 
a  ritual  whereby  the  moral    demands  of  Yahweh  would  be  met. 
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4.  Conclusion. 

The  Background  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
consists  of  the  mores,   i.  e.,   beliefs,   values,  customs, 
standards,  and    the  trend  of  events,   of  the  time.  T^e 
Prophet,   like  any  other  religious  worker,     was  deter mined 
to  a  l^rge  extent  in  his  utterance  "by  Ms  reaction  to  His 
background . 

T^e  Background  was  largely  Canaanite  in  mores. 
As  to  trend    of  events,   policies,   etc.,   it  was  likewise 
"hostile  to  Ya^we^ .    The  prophetic  reaction  to  this  Tack- 
ground  was  an  original  noral  judgment  in  t^e  interest  ol  the 
moral  ideal,  and  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  V<e  particular 
Pror^et  .    The  belief  in  Yahweh,   as  a  Holy  God,  urged  these 
figures  to  preach  the  abstract  moral  ideals,   to  seek  to  em- 
body t^em  in  personal  and  social  life,   as  the  Y/ill  of  Yah\veh# 

TMs  aspect   of    tve  activity  ol  the  Great  Literary 
Propv,eti     13  a  normal  experience.     Its  interpretation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Prophet    preached  and    worked  does  not 
require  the  abnormal.     It  does  not  find  place  for  hallucination, 
vision,   audition,     ecstasy,   or  any  other  form  of  abnormal 
ps3rchio  experience.     The     formation  of  the  moral  ideal,  the 
influence     of  imitative  moral  judgments,   and  the  expression 
of     original  moral  judgments  are  to  be  thought   of,   so  far  as 
our  data  are  concerned,   as  accomplished    by  the  normal 
rational  and  emotional     consciousness.     This  aspect  of  the 
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prophetic  experience  does  not  include  all  the  data;  but  it 
does  hare  to  do  wit*  a  large  portion  of  tve  results  of  the 
prophetic  activity.     It  is  ^ence  a  forceful  argument  in  favor 
of  t^e  normal  religious  experience  of  t*e  Great  Literary 
Prophets   .    T*e  Background  of  V  e  Prophets  is  often  used 
as  a  moans     of  exposition  of  some  particular  passage.  Its 
significance  for  tv°e  normal  experience     of  these  men  *as  as 
yet  not  been  realized. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
TV>e  Great  Literary  Prophet  a1  Every  Day  Life  and  Work. 


"'Hay,   the  world,  t>ie  world, 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  suov>  a  stupid  beart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,   and  vateh  a  tongue 
To  blare  it  3  own  interpretation  -  '  ■  . 

"Lancelot     and  Elaine.  " 


• 


• 
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1.     Introductory  Statement. 

The  Every-Day  Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  t^e  psychic  health 
of  those  characters.     For  it   is  in  Every  Day  Life  tViat  an 
individual  attains  an  "organized  Self"  by  directing  tVie  senti- 
ments and  dispositions  toward  the  realization  of  a  common 
purpose.    Or  dissociation  may  set  in  because  of  a  failure  to 
organize  the  self    in  such  a  manner.     Then  it  is  that  a  psy- 
chosis or  a  neurosis,   may  ensue,   or   3  ome  otv-er  form  of  path- 
ological ail  lent  .     If  the  Every  Lay  Life  of  the  Great  Literary 
Prophet  13  normal  it     does  not  of  necessity  follow  tViat  the 
psychic  health  0f  these    Propvets  was  normal.    But  it  is  an 
argument  in    favor  of  t^at  theory.    That  does  not  mean  that 
these  figures  would  not  at  times  experience,   it  might  be, 
a  crisis,   or  a  peried  of  "storm  and  stress."    But  such 
crises  are  part  and    parcel  of  the  normal  life  of  an  individual. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  term,   "Every    Day  Life"? 
A  simple  definition  is  not  to  be     iven.    The  following 
questions  will  outline  the  meaning  of  the  expression,   as  I 
U3e  it. 

Do    we  know  any  facts  relative  to  the  life  of  these 
Great  Literary  Prophets  which  will  throw  light  upon  their 
Every-Day  Life?     Did  these  figures  hare  a  h erne-life?    if  so, 

what  bearing  did  it  have  on  tveir    religious  experience? 

What  are  the  dat  a  at  hand  relative  to  the  Great  Literary 
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Prophet  at  his  task  of  being  a  Prophet?    How   does  Vie  conduct 
himself  as  a  Prophet?    W^ere  does        carry  on    hifl  prophet i a 
activity?    V/hat  data     do  v/e  ,f1ave  relative  to  to  is  contact  with 
ot^er  persons? 

These  questions    constitute  t^e  problems  whieh  form 
the  various  aspect  a  of  t*e  Every  Day  Life  of  the  Prophets. 
Theee  questions,  when  ansv/ered,  v/ill  throw  significant  light 
upon  the  problem  of  the  .psychio  health  of  these  Prophets.  For 
i f  we  find,   according  to  the  data  at  vand,  t^at  theee  individ- 
uals met     life*s  problem8and  conflicts  fairly  and  frankly, 
acted  a3  an  "Organized  Self,"  we  have  at  least  a  good  basis 
for  the  assumption  that  they  enjoyed  normal  health,   at  least 
in  their  Every  Day  Life.    To  be  sure,   such  a  conclusion  does 
not  bow  out  t^e  possibility  of  abnormal  experiences  at  certain 
momenta  in  the  prophetic  life.    That  possibility,  however,  has 
been  considered  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,   especially  Chapter 
X. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  tMs  chapter  to  outline  the 
social  system  in  all  of  its  cultural  phase B  of  tuat  day.  The 
significance  of  tv>at  system  for  the  prophetic  experience  has 
been  considered  in  Chapter  III,  ^ 

In  this  Chapter  I  shall  seek  only    those  data, -available  for 
the  most     part  in  the  prophetic  fragments  themselves,-  which 
picture  the  Prophet     in  the  experience  of  hia  Every  Day  Life. 
After  these  data  ^ave  been  collected,   I  shall  seek  to  indicate 

(1)  Cf.  Berthelet/Xaiturgeaohiehte  Israels,"  for  a 
detailed  outline. 
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fte  psychological  interpretation,  which  I  tV'ink  be3t  explaine 
t^em. 
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2.    TVie  Every  Day  Life  and  Work  of  t*»e  Great  Literary 
Prophet  3. 

(l).  The  Prophetic  Life,  at  Home  and  at  Work. 

Are  t^ere  any  data     in  connection  wit^  t^e  Prophet 
at  home    and  at  work,     wHie>i  would  apply  here?    1.  I.E., 
indicate  tti«  psyc^ ological     significance  of  th«  Every  Day 
Life  of  thi  Prophets. 

It  would  seem  t^at  eac^  of  these  Prophets    had  a 
particular  profession    aside  from  t^'ir  prophetic  activities, 
though  there  can  he  no  certainty  in  some  cases.     Amo3  was  a 
herdsman  and  pruner     of  Sycamore  trees,    (7:14)  2. 
Hosea's  profession  is  not  known.     It  v>as  been  assumed  t>>at  ha 
wa3  a  priest,   or     from  a  priestly    family.    He  seeni3  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Mbe3itzende n Xreisen ."     Isaiah    was  a  "ilohle 
of  Jer  isnlerfl,   according  to  traditions  based  on  an  inference 
from  7:3f,  3:2,   22:15ff.        3.    Jeremiah  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  priestly  family,   (l:l),  and  may  baTC  been  a  priest, 
(Josv< .  21:18),  thougv  one  can  not  speak    with  certainty  in 
that  regard.    Ezekiel  was  a  priest,   (Eze.  8-9;40ff). 

Amos     as    herdsman  would  ^ave  ample  opportunity  to 
meditate,  to  indulge     in  a  rational    weighing,  as  tc  the  life 
of  Ms  day  in  comparison  wit""  the  simple  life  of    the  fathers. 
It  would  "be  a  ^ealffcy    life  in  t>'e  open  air.    Amo3    would  "be 
led  to  think  clearly  and  vigorously.     But  the  care  of  Ms  ^erd 
would  bow  out  the  possibility  of    an  abnormal  experience,  thQ: 
herdsmen  can  he  abnormal,  to  be  sure.    Ho sea,     a 3  prie3t  and 
(l).  Gf.  Section     3,     (l),  onHAmos ■  Call ,  "  Ch.iv. 
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one  of  the     propert y-ola  98 ,  would  ^aire  opportunity    to  o  o  ae 
into  direct  contact  with  the  abuses  of  Ms  day.    His  aemewhat 
Introverted-Feeling  tempera' aent  would  react  against  them, 
primarily  in  terms  of  emotion.     Isaiah,   as  nobleman,  bad 
court  associations  wV»ic>-»  would  supply  hie  mind    with  food  for 
thought,  "but  likewise  keep    him  health y-minded .  Jeremiah's 
work  is  really  a  matter  of  question.    Put  >>e    was  In  close 
contact    witVi  the  current  court  and  temple  life.     Ezekiel,  the 
priest,  bctv<  mingled  with  the  exiles,   and  was  separated  from 
them.    But  t^eir  problems  were  his  problems,   and  their  future 
hia  peculiar     sphere  for  reflection. 

I  Bheuld  say  that  the  "Out side- Work"  of  the  Prophet1 
would  not  only  aid  them  in  t;>eir  prophetic  office,   but  keep 
them  in  psychic  normalcy  for  that  office. 

These  Prophets  seem  to  Have  lived  normal,  V>ealthy 
Uvea  so  far  as  t^e  sex-impulse  is  concerned.    We  do  not  know 
Whether  Amos  married  or  not;   still,  t^ere  is  no  evidence  of 
conflict  at  thia  point,   in  hia  writings.    Hosea  was  married, 
and  had  children,    (1-3).    Hia  domestic  tragedy  did  not  result 
in  dissociate  on,  because  v<e  faced  t>*e  problem  frankly,  and 
solved  it.     I  tMnk  t>--at  he  eventually  lived  with  Goraer  again. 
Isaiah  was  married,  and  >^ad  children,    7:3;  8:3.  Jeremiah 
did  not  marry;  but  V  e  conflicting  complexes  arising  from  that 
interest  and  problem  he  did  not  repress,  but  faced  anc  solved, 
Cf.  16:1-15.    Ezekiel  was  happily  married,  Eze .  24:l5ff.  The 
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death  of  his  wife  he  faced    without  regression. 

The  Prophets  carried  on  their  prophetic  mission 
in  active  contact  with  men.    Tvey  spoke  to  their  people.  Ihey 
Been  to  hare  "been    in  a  normal,  psychic  state,  though  often 
highly  excited,  when  they  spoke.    Jeremiah  pictures  for  us 
his  dramatie  preaching  in  the  temple  court,  Chapter  26.     In  the 
course  of  that  event  v-e  carries  on  a  rational,   conscious  con- 
troversy with  his  opponents.     Isaiah  presents  the  cause  of 
Yahweh  to  King  A^az  while  the  letter  inspects  the  water-supply, 
Chapter  7.    At  anot1  er  time,  v,e  addresses  an  embassy  of 
Ethiopians  witv  favorable  words,  Chapter  18.     Or,   Isaiah,  sees 
another  foreign  embassy  in  Jerusalem,     2K. 20:12-19.  He 
reasons  out  the  purpose  of  their  presence,  and  condemns  it. 
He  rebukes  women  and  maidens  engaged  in  the  round-dance  of  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  Chapter  32:9-20.    He  rebukes  priests  and 
prophets  in  a  carousal,   Chapter  28.(1)     Amos  seems  to  have 
preached  during  a  festival  at  Bethel. 

In  these  meetings  there  were  often  bitter  controver- 
sies.    I  need  but  refer  to  Amos  and  Amaziah,    (Am.7:10ff),  Isaiah 
and  Aha z   (Ch.7),  Jeremiah  and  Ha na.#. ah  (Ch.28.),  Jeremiah 
and  Zedekiah  and    the  nobles  of  the  Last  Days     of  Jerusalem 
(52:1-11;  34 j 37; 38). 

But  we  find    also  that  the  ProphetF*1  contemporaries 
sought  them  out  in  order  to  discuss  problems  with  them,  or 


(l)Cf.  Ch.  V 
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secure  their  advice.    Cf.  Isa.  36-39;  Jer  .  37;36;42;  Eze . 

14: Iff;  2C:iff;  24:19ff;  S:lff; 

Tv>e  Prophet 3  in  their  preaching  often  assumed  an 

argumentative  de.Tioe,-  they  quoted  tv-e  words  of  their  opponents 

( 1 N 

in  order  to  refute  them,  '  Ames  5:14,  Isa. 22:15,  28:9ffj 
30:16;  Jer .2:20, 25;5:4f;  7:10,  Eze.  11:3.15,  I2:22f,  16:2 
21:5.    This  la  a  fully    rational  process. 

The  Prophet  at  Ms  work  must  likewise,  at  times, 
evaluate  critically  some  particular  movement .     Isaiah  passes 
rational  judgment  on  the  contemporary  Egyptian  party,  30,31: 
Jeremiad  eialuatea  the  Deut  er  ono.mic  Reform,  11:1-17,8:11,13; 
l^e  condemns  the  political  policy  of  Zedekia^-'s  Reign,  21:1-10, 
5  7,36.    Ezekiel  evaluates  a  popular  -sentiment,  Chapter  18. 

Contact  with  some  object  cf  Every  Day  Life  often 
suggested  to  the  mind  cf  the  Prophets  a  thought,   or  illustrated 
lesson,        to  the  problem  dominant  in  their  mind3  at  the 
time.    Amos'   visions,   7,8,9,  Jeremiah's  visions,   1,24,  and 
his  fjontact  with  a  potter's     factory,   18,   illustrate     this  fact. 

In  the  above  mentioned  data  we  see  the  Great  Literary 
Prophets  as  active  men  of  affairs,   men,  wv,o  carried  on  their 
mission  in  contact  with  men.     In  those  contacts,  whether  in 
the  home  or  at  work,   or  more  directly  in  the  execution  of  the 
prophetic  office,  t>>e3e  men  appear  as  "organized  selves",  as 
men  whe  can  reason  clearly.     We  Bee  them  in  these  data  as  men, 

(1)  Gunkel,   "Einleitung" ,  H  .Schmidt ,   "Die  g.Pro."  P.LXVII. 
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w^o  are  not  neurotic,   or  pathological,   but  normal  and  healthy. 

But  the  Gr^at  Literary  Prophet   often  entered  upon 
periods  of  meditation  relative  to  hie  prophetic  task.     In  these 
moments,     he  sought  to  conceive  of,  and  evaluate,  the  relations 
among  objects  of  Ms  experience,  and  ^is  experierces  themselves. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Prophets  would  fall  into 
this  class  of  data.     It        assumed  V  at  Amos'   expulsion  from 
Israel  (?)  led  him  to  put  Ms  messages  in  writing.  Jeremiah 
dictated  v i J  message  to  Pa  ru4'   (36),  when  his  public  speaking 
was  prohibited.    He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Exiles  in  Babylon, 
29:1-32.    Ezekiel  ie  very  much  tlie  author.    Duhm  hag  always 
thought  of  him  as  more  apocalyptist  than  Prophet  because  of 
the  manifest  literary  quality  of  vis  work. 

It  is  my  theory  that  the  genuine  oracles  of  the 
Prophets  were     written     sermons  from  the  first.     Cf.  Amos 
1  and  2;  lea.  15  and  15;  17,   18,   19,   23;  Jer.47;  Eze. 26-28, 
29-30,  51-32. 

Jeremiah,  when  asked  by  vis  contemporaries  if  they 
s;>all  flee  to  Egypt,   must  weigh     the  matter  ten  days  before  he 
feels  that  he  can  utter  Yahweh'3  will  as  to  the  question, 
42:1-43.    Ezekiel  outlines  a  theocracy  in  detail,  40-48,- 
the  product  of  imagination  and  the  rational  consciousness. 

Gunkel  points  out     the  freqiiency  with  which 

questions  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings     of  the  Great 

(l)Other  reasons     also  enter  in, -not  only  style,  but  message, 
thought -content  at  times,  method  of  expression,   imagery, etc. 
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Literary  Prophet s.( 1)    These  questions  are  found  in  the  visions, 
A:.i.7*S,  S:2,  Jer. 1:11, 13.    Or,  the  Prophet   .sks  why  he  sees  destruction 
■he..d,  Jer. 46:5.    He  questions  the  events  which  he  imagines,  Jcr.4G:7. 
Ke  questions  Israel's  political    olicy,  lios,  13:10.    He  asks  for  an 
explanation  of  certain  events,  Jer.  49:1.  (2)    He  asks  Questions  provocative 
of  thought,  Isa.  19:1 If.  Of,  Jer.  2:i0f,  14:22,28,  30:6. 

This  "Question-Gattung"  is  an  indication  of  the  thinking  of  the 
Prophets.    It  indicates  their  normal  state  of  mind. 

,7e  may  conclude  th  t  b..e  data  relatire  to  the  Proplieta  ..t 
meditation,  or  at  work  in  the  literary  expression  of  their  mess  age, 
do  not  give  any  reason  to  lead  one  to  suspect  the  mental  health  of  the 
Ore  it  Literary  Prophets. 

A  further  indication  of  this  concusion  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  did  make  mistakes.    4.    Amos  v-  .s  mistaken  in  his 
prophecy  .3  to  Jeroboam  II,  7:11.    Hose.-  v.  ~s  mistaken  when  he  thought 
that  the  House  of  Jehu,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  would  fall  together, 
1:4.    Isaiah  (Chapter  7)  was  mistaken  in  his  view  that  Damascus  and 
Sam.ria  would  fall  together;  omy  Damascus  fell   .t  that  time.    He  was 
again  wrong  in  3:5-8.    His  view  as  to  the  campaign 

(1)  •Hal."    au  H.  Schmidt.    P.  LY. 

(2)  Jer.  49  nay  be  the  work  of  a  Redactor. 
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of  711    was  likewise  mistaken,  Chapter  20.     Isaiah* -was  forced 
to  change  Vi.is  view  of  the  Assyrians,   10:5-7,  12-15,  14:24-27, 
30:27-33  etc.    Jeremiah's  early  predictions  ae  to  t^e  outcome 
of  t^e  ScytMan  invasion  vere    not  verified,   l:13f,  2:11-13, 
23,23,  3:19-4:4,  5:22-26,   5:25-28.    Cofttxary  to  Jeremiah'i 
expectations,  Chapter  22  Cf .  2K.25:27ff  wa3  king  Jehoiachin'a 
eventual  fate.    Jeremiah  in  32:7ff  recognized  the  possibility 
of  a  mistake.    Thus  the  Prophets  proeeeded  by  t^e  trial  and  error 
method.    T^eir  reasoning  at  t  ivies  proved  contrary  to  the 
actual  occurence.    They  came  by  their  views  in  t^e  normal     way.  5 
(2).     Use  of  Symbolical  Acts. 

T^ere  i3  one  ot^er  group  of  data  wMcb  I  v.ave  not 
described  as  yet.     It  is  that  class  of  acts,  which,  for  tv>e 
time  being,  we  sv,oll  name  the  Symbolical  Acts  of  the  Great 
Literary  Prophets.  6. 

On  the  surface  we  have  in  tv>ese  symbolical  acts  the 
method  of  illustration  used  by  the  Great  Prophets.  What  are 
t>iese  acts? 

T^ere  are  certain  instances  of  tv-is  type  of  act 
recorded  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  genuine.  '   *  These  are 
purely  literary  types.    The  following  are  to  be  classed  here. 
Jer.  13: Iff,   refers  to  a  certain  act  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah 
relative  to  a  ~irdle  which  he  was  to  hide  beneath  a  rock  near 
t>»e  Euphrates.    Either  the  Prophet  makes  use  of  recall  in  order 

(1).  Cf.  Knobel,   "Pro.  derHeb."  I,  425ff. 
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tc  Illustrate  Ms  thought,  or  he  performed  the  act  in 
Palest  ine  . *     I  regard  ft  as  an  illustration  leased  upon  a 
recalled  image  of  a  past  experience.    Jer. 51:59-64  is  from 
the  ^and  of  a  redactor.        7.      Eze.  3:22-27  is  to  be  re- 
garded 3?  a  poetical  way  of  describing  the  popular  reaction 
against  the  message  of  that  Prophet  .(2)     Eze.  4:4-8  is  a 
passage  which  is  corrupt,   and  likewise  records  an  impossible 

(-7.) 

performance.^'     Eze.  4:9-17  is  likewise  an  impossible  per* 
f ormance.^"^     We  find  in  it  an  evidence  of  the  Prophet's 
imagination . 

Those  symbolical  acts  which     j  t^ink  are  genuine 
are  as  follows:     1st.    The  acts  which     I  ave  to  do  with  a 
symbolical  frame,  Hos.  1:4,6,9.     Isa.8:lff,  30:8. 
2nd.  A  group  of  acts  found  in  objective  performances.  Isaiah 
in  undergarments,  walks  the  streets,   Chapter  SO,     Jeremiah  used 
a  potter's  vessel,   19:1-20 :A,    or  a  yoke,   27  and  28,   to  preach 

a  dominant  idea,   or  belief.    He  preaches  with  stones  in 

Ezekiel  illustrates  with  a  drawing  the  siege  and  fall  of 

Fgypt ,  43:8-15;.he  rortrays  the  future  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  4: 1-3^ 

Juda^  with  Ms  own  hair,  5:lff;  he  moves  his  household  effects 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall-  of  his  ^ome,   12:lff ;  v.e  uses  a 
caldron  tc  illustrate  the  condition  of  Jerusalem,   24:off;  he 
preaches  with  sticks,  37:15ff. 

Hew  are  these  acts    to  be  interpreted?    T^ere  are 

(1)  Gf.  Schmidt, "Die  g  .Prophet en"  P.225f 

(2)  Cf.Ktt.enen,   "Einl."  P.  259      Kol  sc>-er  ,  "Hes  .St  udien  ,  ■  P. 57 
cf.I-:ze33:3  Job  29:10  P  165 

(3)  Cf.  Ch.I,   1,    (2)  4th. 
(4}  Ibid 
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four  approaches  to  an  und.er3tand.ing  cf  them. 
1st .    None  cf  t^em  are  genuine . 

It  was  Kuenenfs  judgment,   "Die  symbol iscv<en  Handlungen 
sind  o.fters,  we  nil  nicht  immer,  d.erartig,   dasz  man  ajnehmen  musz, 
der  Prophet  habe  sie  nicht  wirklich  rerrdchtet,  sondern  seine 
Ideen  in  diiese  aflechauliehe  und  Eindruckmaohende  Form  eingek- 
leidet."     *      Eaudissin  was  somewhat  more  conservative, 
"E'tenso  sind  die  erzahlten.  symbolise1  en  Handkungen  wahrsclein- 
1  ich  groszt entheils  erdacv  t 

This  judgment  16,   I  think,  without  foundation. 
Kuenen  only  expresses  a  half  truth.     Ke  saw  the  literary  aspect 
of  these  acts  without  understanding  their  objective  background. 
2nd.    These  acts  are  the  manifestation  of  an  ecstatic 
state  . 

Stade  advances  this  point  of  view,   and  H.  Schmidt 
agrees  wit'    the  viewpoint  at  times,  though  not  always. A 
detailed  discussion  of  these  sections  i3  not  p033ible.     I  can 
but  say  that  I  do  not  find  any  evidence  in  the  data  itself  to 
warrent  thj.g  interpretation. 

3rd.     These  acts  are  to  be  explained  from  the  view-point 
of  magic . 

K.  Schmidt  advances  this  view  at  times. These 
acts  would  come  especially  under  the  heading  of  "sympathetic 

(1)  .  Kuenen,   "Einl."  P.  261 

(2)  Ba.udissin,   "Einl."  P.  458 

(3)  Cf.  Stade,    "Bib  .Thesl  .des  A.T."  P.  206 

(4)  "Die  G-*.  Pro."  P.  285;   391.  Cf.  226 ;  283  ;86 ;  328 . 
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magic  .  ■ 

We  must  remember  that  "magic"  is  that  social  custom 
whereby  t )  e  Will  of  the  d.ifjty  is  coerced,   supposedly,     to  act 
favorably  in  respect  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  human 
being.    Sympathetic  magic  is  based  on  tile  belief  t^at  simil- 
arities produce  similarities.     "Tbing3  casually  related  must 
be  similar  to  one  another."    And  the  doing  of  a  particular  act 
will  produce  the  similar  result  desired.     Tbe  savage  flaps  a 
blanket  to  make  the  wind  blow;  scoots  fire-arrows  into  the  air 
if  the  moon's  light  fails;   sprinkles  water  on  the  ground  to  make 
the  rain  fall.  8. 

Thi3  group  of  prophetic  acts  was  performed  because 
there  was  still  in  the  minds  of  tv<e  Prophets  tv,e  belief  that 
the  performance  of  a  particular    act  by  a  "Gottesr,  ann"  would 
insure  e  certain  result.     But  this  explanation  fails  to  under- 
stand the  acts  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  mission,  the 
ideal,   of  the  Prophet.    Moreover,  the  interpretation  does  not 
always  f?pply,   for  not  one  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  really 
desired  t- e  destruction  of  Juaah  and  Jerusalem.     Lor  can  the 
conception  of  Yahweh ,  a3  held  by  the  Great  Literary  Prophets, 
be  harmonized  with  this  type  of  "customary  morality." 
4th.    T^ese  acts  are  symbolical  acts. 

They  are  quite  clearly  explained  by  the  psychological 

approach.  Prof.  Strickland  defines  a  symbol  as  follows, 

"a  symbol  is  a  mental  image  or  a  perceptual  object  to  w*  ich 
a  meaning  has  come  to  be  attached  more  comprehensive  than 
that  commonly  associated  with  that  image  or  perceptual 
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(1) 

object."  This  psychological  description  of  a  symbol  sug- 

gests an  explanation  of  a  symbolical  act.     A  symbolical  act 
is  an  act  in  which  an  individual  makes  use  of  certain  percept- 
ual objects  in  sueh  a  way  the  observor   ray  receive  from  the  aot 
a  mental  image  or  idea  which  will  be  in  accord  with,  and  ex- 
press the  performer's  object. 

So  it  was  with  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  relative 

ii object  was  to  make  dominant  their 
to  this  group  of    acts.    Their ^ ideal, -  absolute  loyalty  to 

Yahweh .    The  symbolical  act  was     designed  to  arouse  the  emot- 
ional feelings  of  tv»e  observers  30  that  they  would  thereby 
accept  the  prophetic  ideal.    However,    it  mu3t  be  said  that  all 
of  the  symbolical  acts  of  t^e  Prophets  can  not  be  described  as 
quite  so  rational.    We  find  certain  acts  which  are  impulsive, 
seemingly  not  the  result  of  a  purposed  act  of  will;  and  yet, 
they  are  really  "Smybolioal  Acts." 

We  may  say  that  these  acts  are  volitional  efforts  to 
make  real  and  dominant  in  the  popular  mind  tve  Prophets' 
highest  ideal.    The  prophets'  highest  ideal  was  .their  dominant 
ideal;  it  directed  their  conduct  and  stimulated  their  mental- 
and  \finot ional-consc iousness  to  its  own  realization,   not  only 
in  their  own  lives,  but  also  in  the  national  life.  It 
organized  the  Prophets'   life  around  its  motives  and  interests. 

This  is  not  so  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
"Symbolical  Nam**."    Kosea  names  his  first  son  "Jezrfel, ■  1:4. 

(l)  Strickland,   "Psy . of  Rel  .Exp  . "  P.236f. 
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It  is  clearly  a  volitional  effort  to  create  a  certain  mental 
content  in  the  popular  mind  relative  to  the  Ant i- Yahweh  house 
of  JeV-':u,  and  even  Israel  herself  (as  she  was).    Le-ruhamah  and 
Lo-Ammi,   1:5,9,   grew  out  of  the  Prophet's  domestic  tragedy. ^ 1 ^ 
The  Prophet  broods  over  v,is  own  personal  sorrow;  he  also  meditat- 
es on  the  moral  states  of  Israel's  social  life.    The  association 
between  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-Ammi  and  Israel's  relation  to  Yahweh 
come3  intuitively  to  his  mind.     I3aiah  meditates  over  the 
campaign  of  Assyria  against  Damascus  and  Samaria.    He  regards 
Assyria  as  tve  instrument   of  Yahweh '  s  wrath,  used  "because  these 
countries  hare  not  been  loyal  to  Yahweh.    By  association,  per- 
haps,  during  a  period  of  concentrated  rational  effort  relative 
to  that  political  situation,   and  Judah '  s  disloyalty,   the  words, 

T3  tfn^tf  "ino  flash  into  his  mind.^2)     He  made  of  them  a 

tablet  (8:1),  and  named  a  ion  by  them  (8:3).  It  was  a  volitional 
effort  to  make  more  real  for  the  popular  consciousness  the  . 


highest  ideal,"  by  stimulating  certain  mental  image a  and  iueas 

(3) 

through  that  perceptual  object.  '  Isaiah  30:6-8  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  t^e  same  way, 

My  interpretation  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  more 
objective  aets.     ^  Take  Isaiah  20.    The  Ashdsd  campaign  of 
Bargon  of  711  B.C.  is  in  progress.     For  the  Prophet  the  result 
will  be  the  certain  downfall  and  captivity  of  the  "allies."  He 
walks  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  three  years,   to  emphasize  that 

(1)  Cf.K  .Schmidt ,  1..A.W.     1924  Neue  Polge  I  Band 

(2)  Translation, -"Speedy  booty, quick  prey." 

(3)  In  this  case,   a  tablet  with  a  name  on  it.  Later, a  personal 
name  . 

(4)  lea. 8:1, 3  and  30:5-3  are  quite  clear.  Hos.l:4,5,9  is  an  act 
which  is  not  altogether  of  the  symbolical  type. 
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message.    But  is  that  Ms  one  end  only  object?    Back  of  this 
act  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  Isaiah.    He  would  persuade  Jadah 
to  become  loyal  and  obedient  to  Yahweh,-  according  to  Isaiah's 
own  moral  concepts.    Hence,  be  uses  himself  as  a  perceptual 
object  whereby        can  stimulate  the  mental  image  and  idea  in 
the  mind    of  Jerusalem,   which,   together  with,  the  accompanying 
emotional  content,  will  bring  about  a  realization  of  hi;?  ideal. 
Jeremiah* 1  performance  with  two  yokes,   27  and  28,   is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  lame  manner,  even  a  3  is  v,is  action  With  a  potter's 
vessel,   19:1,   20:6,   and  his  "Stone  Sermon"  in  Egypt,  43:8-13. 

Ezekiel  has  tVie  same  dominant  ideal,  although  he  de- 
fines that  ideal,   its  realization,   its  negation,   according  to 
the  concepts  of  his  priestly  background.     In  4:1-3,  he  draws 
upon  a  tile  the  city  of  Jerusalem.    He  likewise  pictures  its 
siege  and  capture ,  *tnjn  n*3*  K'nniK  U)- 
Back  of  thi3  act   is  a  volitional  effort  to  make  dominant  the 
Prophet's  highest  ideal  by  use  of  a  perceptual  object.  The 
acts  recorded  in  5:lff,   12:lff,  24:3ff,   and  37:15ff  are  to 
receive  the  same  interpretation. 

These  prophetic  acts,  then,  are  quite  normal  in  their 
psychological  makeup.     In  them  one  may  see  a  certain  ingenuity, 
o  certain  creative  ability  and  imaginative  3kill^   ft  is  "The 
Hebrew  Hind,"  which  likewise  tends  to  think  concretely.  Back 
of  them  one  may  see  a  certain  purposed  rational  effort,  and  an 
emotional  tone.    But,  they  are  a  manifestation  of  the  motive- 

(l)  "A  sign,  this,    to  the  house  of  Israel." 
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power  of  the  dominant  ideal.    TT,ey  are  volitional  efforts  to 
express  and  to  realize  that  Ideal  by  gaining  for  it  a  stronger 
and  clearer  mental  imagery  and  content  through  the  use  of 
objective  means.    These  symbolical  acts  are  clear  evidence  as 
to  the  normal  psychic  health  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets, 
(3).    A  Continued  Psychological  Interpretation  of  t*e 

Every  Day  Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet. 

The  attempt  at  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
"Symbolical  Acts,"  has  been  given  in  the  concluding  section 
of  #  (2).     It  is  out  of  place;   it  should  have  been  reserved 
for  tvis  section,  logically.    However,  since  it  fitted  into 
#  (2.)  most  practically,   I  placed  it  there,  though  it  may 
seem  like  "the  cart  before  the  v'orse." 

There  are  certain  other     statements  which  are  to 
be  made  in  explanation  of  the  other  data  aforementioned. 

The  Every  Day  Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
may  be  described  as  a  3tudy  in  the  matter  of  the  volitional 
effort.    This  does  not  bow  out  the  activity  of  the  rational 
and  affective  consciousness;  it  but  makes  the  volitional 
predominant.  The  volition  is  really  the  working  policy  of 

the  whole  mind.     Or,   the  will  is  "the  Self  in  movement  ." 
Or ,  "We  may ...  .define  volition  as  the  supporting  or  re-enforc- 
ing of  a  desire  or  conation  by  the  co-operation  of  an  impulse 
excited  within  the  system  of  the  self- regarding  sent iment . " f 1 ' 

(l)     "Social  Psychology"  P.  255. 
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The  volitional  effort  cones  primarily  into  play  * 
in  the  conflict  of  an  ideal  motive  with  some  instinctive 
desire.    T>-e  volitional  effort  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
this  conflict  the  self-regarding  sentiment  throws  it 3  motive 
power  on  the  3ide  of  tl  e  weaker  ideal  .(l)      There  may  be  a 
conflict  of  two  motives.     In  this  case  the  will  may  "be  thrown 
on  the  side  of  one  of  them,   and  it  will  prevail.    The  same 
holds  relative  to  the  conflict  of  ideas,  and  of  complexes. 

The  Every  Day  Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
was  not  without  conflict;  but  the  conflict  ended,   not  in 
repression,  but  in  self-realization.    This  is  because  of  the 
act  of    will  in  favor  of  "the  prophetic  ideal."     It  is  also 
because  of  the  adequate  stimulus  of  the  will  by  the  ideal. 

The  idejl,  -  absolute  loyalty    and  obedience  to 
Yahweh  as  the  Holy,-  first  beaaV^fe  dominant  in  the  prophetic 
self.    There  may  have  been  conflicts  at  this  point  in  the 
experience  of  the  Prophets.     For  Amos  the  conflict  may  have 
been  between  a  traditional  love  of  country    and  "the  ideal." 
Hosea's  conflict  was,  perhaps,  the  conflict  between  the  tender 
emotion  and  the  outraged  instinct  of  self-preservation;  and 
between  a  love  of  country  and  tv e  ideal.    The  nobleman  Isaiah 
may  Viave  had  to  face  the  conflict  between  the  opportunity  of 
a  life  of  political  activity  along  traditional  moral  lines,  and 
a  life  in  obedience  to  hie  ideal.     Jeremiah'g  conflict  was  be- 
tween hi3  ideal  and  v'i3  gregarious  instinct,    (Cf.  15:15-18; 

(l)  I  follow  McDougall  here. 
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17:12f,  9:1  f,  ll:13ff,  12:1-6.)     Iieklel'e  conflict  may  have  been 

between  his  disappointed  instinct  of  self-display  and  self -advancement, 

( 1)  and  the  ideal. 

It  waa  through  an  act  of  volitional  choice  that  tiie  ide..l 

became  dominant  in  the  experience  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets.  "In 

the  act  of  volitional  choice  we  give  permanence  and  dominance  to  the 
(2) 

one  idea,"       or  ideal.    In  the  Prophet's  experience,  consecpuently, 
there  waa  no  rejjression.    In  their  lives  the  instinctive  drivers  were 
sublimated  to  the  service  of  $he  i de al . 

This  is  ::y  theory    s  to  a    sychologic .  1  ex  l-.ui.it  ion  of  the 
Pvery  Day  Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet.    It  is  a  perfectly  norm.l 
process,  and  without  an  accomxuiying  neurotic  state.    Of  course, 
one  can  only  theorize  _is  to  the  subjective  life  of  these  men. 

This  expl  in  .tion  applies  likewise  to  the  ^rophetic  activity 
in  their  current  social  system,  in  an  attempt  to  make 

(1).     I  refer  to  his    ossible  di sap _ ointment  upon  not 

becoming  a  priest.    Of .Illosterraann,  "Bzekiel",  P. 39 Iff  Kritik 
und  St-adien." 


(2).    ::cDouC.ai,  M3oc.  ?sy"    P.  249 
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"the  Ideal"  real  in  that  system* 

The  prophetic  ideal  would  cc-ie  into  conflict 
With  the  popular  conception  of  Ya^weh ,    viz.,   that  Yahweh. 
is  t:;od  only  in  Palestine,     and  of  Israel  alone,  ( IS •26:19)  . 
The  hip^er  moral  concept   of  Yahweh  is   seen  in  the  Prophet*?4 
mind  from  Amo  ^  on,    (Am.9:7  etx.)     The  pop-alar ,  traditional 
morality  was  in  fact  non-moral,   external.     It  consisted  of 
taboos  and  customs.    The  worship  of  Ya^weh  was  confined  to  the 
performance  of  the  cultus.     Over  against  this  popular  system 
the  Prophets  insisted  on  their  ideal,- 

Am.     5:21-24;  5:14,15. 

Kos.  6:6;10:12. 

lea.  l:il-2l. 

Jer  .  2  * 

Eze  .  8  and  9  . 
The  social  system  of  Israel,   once  again,  v«ad  been 
Palest inianized .     Ya'^weh  had  been  "Baalized"  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Canaanjte  culture,   Cf.  IS. 25:19,  Jd.  11:24,  IS. 
4:4ff,  IS  .9 :  : ,  10:3,  2S:l5:ll,  1K.3:4,  8:iff,  2K. 10:22, 
lS.l:14f,  Jd.3:19,   Isa.  2:8,   13,   20,    8:19,   IK. 16:34,  Gen. 15:11, 
2S.5:24,   lS.28:7ff.    The  religious  system  of  Israel  yielded 
to  the  Oriental  th  oug^t-woA  again  and    again,  Cf.  IK. 18;  2K. 
16:10-18;  2K. 21:3-5. 

Th e  M Back-To -Yahweh"  sentiment  reacted  against  this 
tendency  in  the  social  Bye t em  of  Israel.    The  Great  Literary 
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Prophets  >>ad  back  of  them  that  sentiment.     But  they  were 
leaders.    T^ey  -set  about  to  make  t^eir  dominant   ideal,  - 
103'alty  and  obedience  to  Yahweh    as  the  Holy  One,  -  tv-e  ruling 
ideal  in  Israel's  social  life. 

Their  task,  then,  was  "to  institute  a     change  of 
allegiance  from  values  of  a  lower  to  tv>ose  of  a  v'igv,er  order." 
T>iey  sought  reform  In  the  interest  of  their  ideal,  a  change 
from  "a  custor.iary  morality  to  reflective  morality." 

T^e  controversies  of  each  Prophet  with  his  con- 
temporaries,  aa  described  in  #  (2);   the  argutaenta  the  Great 
Literary  Prophets  advanced  against  tv>eir  opponents;  t^e  meditat- 
ive and  literary  activity  of  these  Prophets;  their  questions 
and    commands;     t^eir  mistakes;  their  symbolical  acts,  -  these 
constitute  the  drta    wMch     describe     the  Every  Lay  Life  of  the 
Great  Literary  Prophets.     It  is  a  life  in  wV>ioh  these  individuals 
oy  a    volitional  effort  sought    to     make  tv>eir  dominant  ideal 
prevail  over  t^e    conflicting  current  social  and  religious 
system.    Their  self-regarding  sentiment  demanded  not  only  that 
tv,ey  should  3eek  to  realize  that  ideal  in  t^eir  own  individual 
life,     but  that    t>*ey  should  also  desire  to     see  it  expressed 
in  the     current  social  life.    Tv>e  instinct  of  self-display 
and  self-assertion    would  likewise  add  its  quota  of  energy, 
toward  the  attempt  to  make  real  the  ideal,   in  the  form  of  a 
desire  to  please  "the  ideal  spectator,"  (l)  in  thia  ca3e, 

(1)     Cf.  LIcDouga-11,   "Sic.  Psy."  P.  260f 
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Yahweh  himself.    Even  thus,   I  believe,   is     one  to  interpret 
tv>e  Every  Day    Life  of    the  Great  Literary  Prophets,  a  life 
In  which  tVieir  highest  ideal  supplied  eventually  tVie  dominat- 
ing motive  for  every  problem    and    situation.  Amos,   the  pre- 
dominantly Extrovert ed-Thinking  type,   could  not     tolerate  any 
exceptions  of  loyalty  to  hid  idieal  of  obedience  to  Yahv;eh;  hie 
volitional    effort  in  its  behalf  was     cold,   obstinaite,  exact- 
ing,   "osea,  .".ore     of  the  Introverted-Eeeling  type,   sought  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  with  a  display  of  tender-emotion. 
Isaiah,   tv,e  exceedingly  aixed  type,  tv'rew  t^e  motives  of  his 
thinking,-  feeling,-  and    intuitive  -  temperament  on  the  side 
of  this  same  ideal.     Jeremiah,   displayed    Ms  Introverted- 
Thinking- Fee  ling  tendency  in  hia  meditative  activity  in  conflict 
a3    to  the  ideal  and    hia  own  gregaribus  instinctive  feelings; 
^e    displayed  hie  Ext rov^rted-tVi inking  type  in    hia  bold  and 
fearless  espousal     of  the     ideal.    Ezekiel,  the  thinking  type, 
worked  for  t^e  ideal  in  Ms    pastoral  office,     and  in    Ms  cold, 
3omeJk*V    rormal  literary    productions.     In  each     case  we  have 
volitional    effort,   according     to  the  type,    in  favor  of  the 
realization  of  t^e  ideal. 


! 
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3  .  Conclusion. 

The  Every  Day  Life  of  tHe  Great  Literary  Prophet 
describes  the  Prophet  at  home    and    abroad;  in  contact  with 
people,     in  tbe  performance     of  M3  office.     In  the  data  which 
we  ^ave  at  ^and    v/e  find  that  tbere  may  ^ave    been  conflicts 
in  the  life  of  eac>^  Prophet,-  in  fact,   I     think  we  may  say, 
there  were  suc>>    conflicts.    There  was  the  motive  power  of  t^e 
ideal  on  one  hand,   the  instinctive  drives     on  the  other;  t^e 
ideal,    in  the  second  place,  as  against  the  traditional  morality 
and  religious  system.     In    t^ese  conflicts,     30  far  as  our  data 
go,     v/e  find  t^ese     individuals  facing  eaob  problem  and  sit- 
uation fearlessl}*-    and  frankly.     We  may  say    that  tbere  was  no 
repression  in    tv eir    lives,  bat  rather  self-realization,  -  a 
normal  psychic  life. 

This  Every  Day  Life  is  to  be  described,  particularly, 
as    an  illustration  of  the  volitional  effort,   of  the  Prophets 
in  favor  cf't^e     ideal.     "In  t^e  propvets'   controversies  with 
t^eir  opponents;  wit^  tve  "Palest inianized"  -social  and  religious 
system  and  traditional  morality;  in    tv<eir  meditation  and 
literary  activity;  in    tbeir  mistakes;   in  tv>eir  symbolical 
acts,   v/e  see  tv°e  volitional     efforts  of    these  Prophets  toward 
Self-realization,   toward    the     realization  of  tv>e  ideal  in  the 
current  society.     Once  again,   thie  aspect  of  the  prop-etic  ex- 
perience bears     certainly  all  the  marks  of  normalcy. 


CHAPTER  VI  I. 


T>>e  Prophetic  Consciousness  as  Religious 
Experience,    or  the  Religious  Reality  of 
t^e  Prophetic  Consciousness. 


Amos  3:8b. 
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1  •     Introduction • 

The  "proi.vet io  o onscicusne 3-3 "  of  V'<e  Greet  Literary 
Prophets  la  to  be  described  as  a  real  experience.    It  If  to 
"be  thought  of  ns  a  real,  relirious  experience. 

Tvrou  *v,out  tv'is  study  I  have  made  use  of  t^e 
expression,  "norrial  religious  experience."     In  tl  e  Introduct- 
ion I   soup:bt  to  describe  the  meaning  I  attac>«  to  t'"at  phrase. 
In  tv,e  various  Cv»apter3  I  "have  tried  to  indicate  the  natural 
metvod3  whereby  tve  prophet  developed  ]  is  a;ind,   and  came 
to  v&ve  1  i3  experience.    T*~is  approach  may  have  led  to 
a  ni  sunder  standing,   viz.,  tl  at  I  regard  a  religious  experience 
as  similar  to  any  sensory  presentation  wit*    it  3  3uh sequent 
rationalization  by  the  riental-c  onsciousne ss .     For  example, 
a  subject  experiences  a  ti -under- storm .    A  structural-analysis 
of  tl  at  experience  would  break  up  into  t>-e  3e  mental  part  3,- 
3ensory  presentations,  reflexes,  affective  reactions,  and 
complex  feelings. 

Would  a  structural  analysis  0^  a  religious  exper- 
ience be  similar  to  tve  foregoing  analyii3?    It    light  be 
similar.     And  yet,   one  might  sa3>"  tvat   Stt$h  an  experience,   on  a 
1  igher  level,  would  be  without   3enso"y  presentations  and 

(1) 

reflexes.    T^-e  religious  experience      might  have  certain 

(l)     A  reli.vicus  experience     i3  any  experience  in  which  t1  1 
3 ubj.ee t  e.rT.\        bit     Utude      of  depends  ice  toward  the  dftety 
as  a  means  of  securing  and  maintaining  life* 3  v-i£-;ve3t  values, 
and  feels  that  t^ere  >as  v,een  some  kind  of  response  to  that 
attitude . 
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objective  aooo  mpani-ent  a  .     It  would  v,ave  as  mental  part  a, 
affective    reactions  and  certain    complex  feelings.      But  in 
addition,   one  must  ask  what  value  the  experience  ha--;  for  the 
subject.  Here    will     come     in  the  reason    that  the  subject 
assumes  an  attitude    toward  the  Divine,  and    the  fact    t^at  he 
feels  there  hag  been     some     kind  of  response  to  that  attitude. 
These  tv/o  facts  certainly  differentiate  a    religious  experience 
from  the  experience     of  a  natural  event  or  occurence. 

Furthermore,-    $h0  psychology  proper  may    not  have 
anyth  ing    to  do  here,  -  I  believe    that  the     contact  of  th« 
Divine  with  the  subject,  v/'  o  is  projecting  bis  attitude  toward 
the  Divine,     is  an    experience  which,  though  it   occurs  through 
the  ordinary    channels  of  the     mental,     and  affective,-  and 
volit ional- con3c iousness ,   is  an    experience  which  is  unique, 
different  from  any  other  experience.     1.    Thia  is  a  fact  of 
experience    wvich     i  think  must  be    taken  into  consideration 
by  any    interpretation  on  the  basis  of    the  psychology  of 
religion.     It  means    that  a  religious  experience  is  not  altogeth 
tv-e  same  as  the  experience  of  a  tree,     or  of  a  thunder-storm. 
The  Great  Literary    prophets    had  real  religious  experiences. 
And,  though  these  experiences     seer-  to  vave     been  normal, 
tv'ey  were  "different"     in  the  sense  that  a    religious  experience 
is     different.  2. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  science    to  regard  re- 
ligion  as    purely  subjective  creation.    To  the    extent     to  which 
a  religious    experier.ee  is  explicable    at  the  v,ands  of  psy- 
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•helegieal  law3  this  tendency  seems  valid.    ffhere  is,  however, 
a  fact     of  experierce  whiefc  this     tendency    does  not  bow  out,- 
t*e  fact  of    the  religious  experience  of  tv,e     subject  as  con- 
tact with  the  Divine,     and  the  fact    that  the     subject  declares 
tViat  that     contact  has  produced  a  mental  -  and  an  er.otionax  - 
content,  which,  tfceugta  it  a  expressions  in  subjective  terms  can 
"be  described  and  traced  out,  vas  as  its  cause  the  response  of 
t^e  Divine.     3.    The  religious     experience  of  the  Great  Literary 
ProTvets,   though  normal,  '"as  its  subjective  phenomena.  With 
them  one  3eeks  to  interpret     the  prophetic  consciousness.  But, 
t^is  does  not  do  away  with  the  reality  of  t^e  prophetic  religious 
experience.    The  Divine  does  contribute  to  that  experience  by 
his  response;  give    to  it  a    uniquenes*    4.     It  is  to  t^is  fact 
that  I  devote  tMs  Chapter.    But  the  appreaeh  must  be    on  the 
basis  of    the  psychological    phenomena,   for  the  psychology  of 
the  Divine  mind  is  not  a     subject  relative  to    whieh  available 
data  exist  ) 

Tv-e  fact  that  there  is  really  no  exact  "Hebrew 
Psychology"  aggravates  t>e  difficulty  of    the  problem.  Psy- 
chological   terms  hare  no  fixed  meaning  in  tv,e  Old  testament* 
Fence,   if  the  approach  must  be     on  the  baiis  of  the  psychic- 
phenomena  sne  must  first     determine    the  meaning  of  the  terras 
used  to  describe  t^ose  phenomena.  5. 

Tve    prophetic  ideal,  -  I  hare    often  said,  -  was 

(l)  That  is  to     say,   other    than  the  effects  of  contact  with 
tv'e  Divine  with  the  human  in  human  experience* 
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absolute  loyalty  to  Tahweh,  tlie  Holy  One.    In  the  lig^t  of 

tv-at  ideal  it  was  the  aim  of  tHe  Great  Literary  Prophet  a, 

l3t.  *o  condemn  V'?  evil  present;  2nd.  To  announce  t-  e 

future;  3rd,  To  win  t'-e  nation  to  loyalty  to  Jfabweh  the  Holy. 

"Der  Kern  aller  propvet isn1^    Predigt  ste^t  uber  menschiic^er 

Entwieklung  die  Ge\vi3zveit :  der  eine  heilige  Gott  kommt,  aein 

(1) 

Reich  1st  das  Ziel  aller  Geschichte Though  V  ere  are 
element?  of  v  ope  in  f- e  prea-V1  ing  or  t'-e  Great  Literary 
Prcp'ets,  they  preached  for  the  most  part-  the  destruction  of 
Israel.    They  were  all  Cassandra  figures.    This  was  he cause 
of  the  ideal  wfeiol    they  maintained. 

But  hack  of  their  'ideal  was  a  real    religious  exper- 
ience.   They  had  all  of  them  known  tv  e  reality  of  t^e  ex- 
perience  of  contact  with  tv,e  Divine.     It  was  t1  e  reality  of 
this  religious  experience  which  gave  tc  the  prophetic  ideal 
its  t  r  e  me  ndu  o.u  a  dr  i  v  i  ng  p  o  we  r . 

The  prophetic  con  ^cio.isreaa  may  be  described,   t1  en, 
as  b  religious  experience „    Certain  phenomena  relative  to  that 
experience  I  hare  jb ought  to  describe  and  interpret  in  tve 
preceding  chapters.    But  certain  problems  remain.  • 

W'-at  about  the  Inspiration  of  the  Great  Literary 
Prophets?    Were  these  prophetic  figures  myetiee,   i^  any  sense 
of  tv e  term?    Did  t^ey  have  a  prayer-life? 


(l).    Sellin,  P.  101.    "Der  Heo.  Prophet iamua 
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These  questions  "besr  directly  upon  tve  reality  of 
the  prophetic  consciousness.    For  tViat  reason,  they  demand 
discussion . 


A 
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2.    The  In.3pirat.i0n  of    the  Great  Literary  Prophet . 

(l)  Tve  Prophetic  Inspiration  and  It s  Explanation. 

Tv'e  fact  that  t1  e  Great  Literary  Prophet 3  believed 
in  t>eir    own  inspiration  ia  clearly    indicated    in  t^e 
literary  fragment 3  w*  ich  they  left  behind  them* 

AfflOfl  believed  that  Yahweh  would  reveal  Viis  will  to 
his     3ervant3,  the  Prophets,   i.e.,  true  followers  of  Yav-weh, 
3:7,8.    Hosea  speaks  at  times  as  if  he  were  Yahweh,  30  sure  is 
v<  e  tv-at  understands  Yahweh 's  will,   5:3ff  cf.  7:lf,  ll:lf. 

TVie  same  is    true  of  Isaiah,  1:2,  3:13ff,  10:5ff.  Jeremiah 
declares  what  Tahweh  will  do  to  the  land,  4:27,  21:3.  He 
thinks  of  Ms  message  as  the  voice  of  Yahweh,   7:27-23.  Ezekiel 
•peaks  likewise  witv>  ttie  assurance    that  his  word  is  Yahweh' s, 
16:35f . 

But  how  is  tMs  "prophetic  inspiration"  to  be  under- 
3tood?    A3  an    abnormal  psyehia  state,   e.g.,   ecstasy,  which 
was  described  as  Spirit-possession?    Or,   is  some  other  explan- 
ation more  sat i 3f act ory? 

The  inspiration  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet, - 
"Es  l'aszt  si  eh  z  isammen  iassen  in  die  kurze  Forme  1;  das 
Wort  des  Prophet  en  lit  das  Wort  Yav<we3."  ^) 
Am.  3:8  K^     ,Q     "m     nirp  V31K 

Or  again,  Hos.  4:1,    **n»i  »wi*rnn  1000 

(l)  Kuenen,  Einleitung,   "II,  P. 10.  cf.  Volz .  "Jer."  P.  23 
Marti  "Gesch.     der  I  sr.  Rel."  P.  124. 
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Isa.  3:11,     *ipn  nprra  nw    *id$    na  *3 

Jer.  16:1,    idiO    '5k    mm  w  'nn 

Eze.  3:14c,     nprn  nin'  im 

T^e  expressions  which  are  most  commonly  used  as  a 
description  of  this  experience  are  jjdj     l3a.  21:10; 
Isa.  £2:14; 

mm  okj  jer.  23:32 

mm  idxm  Isa.  8:1 

.310'  Cf.Eze.  6:1 

mm     TDK  .13  Jer.  25:27 

W  Eze.  9.U4 

nn  cf.isa.  30:i 

»W  W  Eze.    6:1,  7:1 

A  more  complete  list  I  shall    gire  in  the  TTote3  to  tV"is 
chapter.  6. 

Kow  is  tv,i3  psychic  state  to  he    understood?  there 
v,ave  heen  various  explanations.    Kuenen  regarded  the  PropV>ets' 
claim    to  authoritative  Inspiration  a3  unworthy  of  consideration! 
Eis  viewpoint  is  too  one- sided.    A.E.  Davidson  thou^t  of  the 
Prophets  as  speakers  "to  men  from  God";  hut     he  made    no  attempt 
to  analyze     or  interpret  the  experience .  1 1  Batten 

(ij   "De  Profeten  en  de  profetie  oBder  Israel"  1875. 
(2)  "O.T.  Prophecy,"  1903. 
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writes,   "Th e  Holy  Ghost  spoke  by    the  Prophets."'^)     But  he 
offers  no  explanation     of  the  phenomena.    W.J.Eeecher  assumes 
practically  the  same  position,     the  Prophets'   message  was 
"inspired  by  the    spirit  of  Tahwefi."  (2)  J  .H .  Kaplan  is  some- 
what confused  in  his    viewpoint s)     He  thinks  of  the  Prophet 
as  a  genius,  whose  inspiration  is  not  miraculous,   and  yet  may 
be  somewhat  abnormal.    Willinck    would  give  tv-e  prophetic  in- 

(4  \ 

spiration  an  explanation  from  the  standpoint  of  abnormality,  ' 
H.  Mieklfen  interprets  the  inspiration  of  tv-e  Prophets  as  a 

(  5 ) 

kind  of  "furor  posticus",  plus,  at  times,  an  ecstatic  state. 
Thus  the  various  interpretations  of  tv'i?  matter  range  from 
the  rationalism  of  Kuenen  and  the  unquestioning,  religious- 
description  of  Batten  and  Beecher,   to  the  tendency  to  make 

use  of  tv-e  abnormal  as  a  means  of  explanation,   as  seen  at 

(6) 

times  in  Kaplan,  and  Ilicklem. 

How  is  the  prophetic     inspiration  to  be  interpreted? 
Is  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  abnormal  psychology  at  tvis 
point?    Boes  the  expression   Rim  in    describe  an  ecstatic 
state?    Bo  tve  other  expressions,   as,  nin1  TDKM;      »    TDK  nD 
etc.,   indicate  a  state     of  hallucination,   or  of  illusion,  or 
of  obsession,   or  of  self-hypnosis?     Or,  are  the  facts  of  a 
normal  religious  life  sufficient  for  an  explanation? 

(l)  "The  Hebrew    Prophet,"  19C5.  P.  73 

[2J  "The  Prophets  and  ths  Promise,"  19C5.P.114 

(3)  •Psychology  of  Prophecy, ■  1908 

14J  "The  Pro.  Consc  '.'  1924  . 

(5)  "Prophecy  and  Esc^ -at ology,  "  1926. 

(6)  At  all  times  in  T.H.Robinson,   "Prophecy  and  the  Prophets," 
1923. 
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(2).  Discission  of  Termini  techni<fji  . 

In  order  to  approach  an  answer  to  tve  afore- indicated 
questions,  a  discussion  of    t^e  relevant  ■terms1'  is  necessary. 
I  3v'all  ^ive  only  tv-e  conclusions    whieh  I  have  arrived  at 
from  a     study  of  those  terms* 

First  of  all,   it  is  to  be  noted    that  ***** 
is  in  some  cases  a  later  insert  ion, -of .  Am. 3:15,  6:8,14, 
9:8,  Jer.  2:9,  3:10,  7:13,  9:5,  21,  23,  12:17,  15:20,  23:2, 
11,  12,  25:29,  30:21,  34:17,  35:13,  Eze.  16:30.    In  one  in- 
stance,  lea.  22:14   nln1  is  a  later  insertion.    This  fact 
is  insignificant,  -side  from  the  ligM  it  throws  upon  ths  free 
manner  in  wMch  a  later  generation  used  these  terms* 

Th<  re  are  times  w^en  t^e  prophetic    ise  of  these 
expressions  is  purely  literary.    That  is,     the  expressions  are 
literary  for.-.    T'-at  is  true  relative  to     mm  TDK 
in  Amos  1:5,   3,   15,  2:3,   16,  and  for  ****  in  Amos  4:8-11, 

Isa.  17:3,31:9.     It  was  quits  common    to  conclude  a  speech  with 
mm  dxj    cf  Amos  4:5,  Isa.  19:4,  Jer.  23:1,  Eze.  5:11,  Jer. 
2:3.     In  Jer.  22*1-3,  we  hare  tlie  Prophet's  consciously  reasoned- 
and  "felt"-out  answer  to  a     query  of  Zedekiah .    The  reply  he- 
gins  with   »W  1D»  n3      continues  with  m,m  W 

and  concludes     ith     rn»"P  "10$  RS  _  a  clear  illustration 

n 

of  the  use     of  a  literary  form.     In  Eze.  12:8,   21,   26,   22;  30; 
34  and  36  we  >>ave  the  frequent  use  of  the  forms  BtBj'  in  »mi 

mm  DKJ  and  Hl.m  TD$  H3  The  use  of  the  forms  is 

literary;   it  is  a  kind  of  method  of  reasoning,   but  with  a 
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religious  consciousness.    In  Eze.  23:1,  we  >ave  mm  'nn 
TMs     oocur-3  also  in  33  and    39,   as     do  m,V  TDK  nD    and  gicgi  DNJ 

.     Thege  c^apterg  are  literary  reconst met iong  of 
legendary  material  .    The  use  cf  the  terms  in  these  references 
ig  literary.        The  expression      run*  fta 

The  expresgion  ",D'^  *a     is  a  favorite  form  for 

introducing  a  speech.     It  is  calculated  to  describe  the  nature 
of    the  coming  discourse,  and    thereby  to  command  attention 
and  respect.    The  same  is  valid    for  "^1  IP0"       ft •  ich.  is  com- 
bined With  n3    I'os.4:l,     Isa.  1:10,28:13,14.  Jer  .2:4, 7:2, 
Eze  .16:35,   ."4:7,   36:1,4.      T^e  same  u^e  was  made  of  a  com- 
bination   of  n1»v  ,,V1  with  "1n>  io»  ns  cf  .Jer  .16:1, &  3, 
5  &  11,    24:4  |   5,   28:12  ft  13,   34:12&13,  Exe .  6:1  ft  3,   11:14  ft  17, 
13:1  J   3,   14:2  ft  4,   15:1  ft  6,   16:1  &  3,   24:1  &  3,   25:1  &  3, 
27:1  ,r   3  (   Cf.  also,     Jer.  34:1  &  2,   47:1  &  2)  Eze.  28:1  &.  2, 
23:11  A-  2,    29:1  A3,   30:1  &  2,    20  A  22,   31:1  &  10,   32:1  &.  3 , 
33:23  &  25,   34:1  &  2,   35:1  L  3,   36:16  &  22,   37:15  &  19,   38:1  A  3. 

But  even  when     th»3e  expressions  are  purely  literary 
in  use,  they  do  indicate  a  certain  religious  consciousness 
back  of  them. 

T>  e  expression  D**J     is  used    any  number  of 

times/1)     It  may  be  th  ou;;ht     of  as  the  part  the  Prophets' 
religious  experience  j.3  playing  in  t>'eir  sub-conscious  minds. 
For  the  use  of  nirP  DKJ  quite  often  seems  almost  automatic . 

(l)  See  Note  f  6. 
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Eacv  Prophet  ha  a  a  favorite  form,  or  forms.  Each 
Prorv,et  u?es  OK  J  somewhat  freely.     But  Amos  u  »e  3  the  form 

131.1  riK  l?D»    :  :l,   13,  4:1.     It  is  a    challenge  for  attention 
3ucb  aa  one  would  expect  from  an  Ext r overt ed-Th inking  (pr imarily ) 
Type.    He  likewise  uses   TDK        1:3,   6,   13,   2:1,6,  5:3,   4,   J6,  an 
indication  of  a  Thinking-Type.    Hosea  uses  mrp  "IDNM  ost 
frequently,  12,4,6,9,3:1.  This  i?   because  of  his  primarily 
introverted  temperament.     Isaiah  uies  most  frequently  ",Dl*  ri3 

7:7.  3:11,  13:4,  10:24,  13:4,  22:15,  28:15,   29:22,  30:15,  31:4. 
Both  Jere,!iiah  and  Ezekiel  make  likewise  frequent  use  of  this 
form/1^  This  indicates  the  extroverted  characteristics  of 
t>>ese  V  ree    .ixed  types.    But  Jereiiah  and  Ez'.kiel  also  U3e 
frequently,  HI  »V  111  (2)   an  indication  that  these  two  men 

v/ere  likev/ise  strongly  introv^rted-tMnkirg  type3. 

The  use  of  DK2    seem3  quite  often  to  he  a  later 

rational  interpretation  of  a  religious  experience,  Jer.8:4, 
Eze.  34.    The  same  h  olds  forlOKM      of  Jer .  1:7,  12,   14.  The 
various  expressions  are  employed  in  the  description  of  a 
symbolical  act,  Jer.l3:lff,   19:lff,   27:2,   32:8,  Eze  .12:1. 
Here  we  ^ave,   s  irely,  religious  interpretations.     In  Eze  .15:1-5 
we  find  the  introduction,  This  expression  is 

followed  by  a  serie3  of  four  questions,   asked  by  Yahv/eh  himself. 
These  queries  ve  also  answers.    Here  we  have  a  ^lcar  case  of 
meditation.     Cf .  Eze.  17,   20:2ff.    The  expression,  »W 

(1)  See  Hote  4  6. 

(2)  See  Hote  #  6. 
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often  seems  to  be  a  method  of  emphasis,   a  kind  of  after-tv  ought, 
Jer.  3:12,   13,  14,    16,  4:17,   5:11,    7:11,   32,   15:9,  Eze/  5:11, 
11:8,  14:16.    Bam-  of  its  use  is  reli.-ious  c onvict ion . 

The  prophetic  use  of  these  various  forms  is  often  to 
be  fvou  )  it  of  as  a  conscious  interpretation  of  the  Will  of 
Yavv/eh.    Tv,is  use  of  ter:.iinology  may  be  used  in  reaction  to 
contemporary  customs,   Isa.  3:16;  in  reaction  to  political 
situations,  Isa.  7:3,   7,  3:11,  3,  10:24,  30:15,  Jer.  11:18; 
a  religious  interpretation  o^  an  earlier  experience  Hos .  1:2, 
4:5,   9,  2:15,   23,  Am.  7:3,  6,  Jer.  5:29;   in  controversies, 
Isa.  28:13,  14,  Jer.  2:29,  3:1,  4:1,  Jer.  14:15,  37:17f;  or  as 
interpretation  of  a  course  of  action,  Eze .  3:11,   5:5,  13:8," 
33:11.     In  Eze.  40-48  \.  nlrp  **h nt9%  "lDK  n3  ^nd  "ma 

47:12,  43:18,   44:6,    9,    45:9,    18,   46:1,   4  of  13,   43:19,  23, 
44:15,  27,  45:9,  15,  47:2-.    TM3  is  noteworthy  in  t-  at  t^ese 
chapters  are  the  result  of  the  activity  of  ttfe  mental-conscious- 
ness of  Ezekiel  in  recall  and  creative  effort. 

One  otver  e:rpre33?.on  is  U3ed,         ,  lM     ,-l3a.  8:11-15 
Eze.  3:14,   22,  8:1,   33:22,  37:1,   40:1,  8:3  .    Does  tMs  ex- 
pression indicate  an  ec3tatio  state?    Kc.nel  vculd  answer 
"ye3".  1        not  V  ink  tvat  that  conclusion  is  justified. 

In  13a.  8:11  Yavweh  speaks  vzit*  e   rtrong  band.    Ezekiel  uses 
the  expression  to  describe  a  feeling  as  to  t*>e  Presence 
of  Yavweh,  3 :14,  22. 

(l)  "Da  3  Erkcnren  Oottes,"  P.  63. 
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In  8:1  Is  3,  Ezekiel  usee  the  expression  figuratively. 
The  same  *olds  for  33:22,  37:1  and  40:1.    The  use  of  this 
expression  is    an  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  ~:ind.     It  is  the 
concrete  v/ay  in  wMc>>  the  Hebrew  thought,  and  for  the  most  part, 
felt.    T^e  expression  is  not  used  in  the  traditional  sense 
by  the  Great  Literary  Prophets* 

The  use  of  n?J    , -"Uncover,"  "lay  bare,"  -  is  another 
indication  of  tv,e  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Llind  to  think  in  con- 
crete terms.  Cf.  Am. 6:7,   5:5,   7:7,  Eze.  12:3,  lea. 5:13,  Hos.l0:5. 
It   la  a  Hebrew  description  of  a  religious  experience. 

V/hat  conclusions  are  to  be     deduced  from  the  afore- 
mentioned data?     1st.    The  expressions  do  not  depict  an  abnormal 
psychic  state,   or  experience.    The  conscious  use  of  the  terms 
doo3  away  with  t^at  interpretation.     2nd.    Tv>e  Usage  is,  for 
the  mo3t  part,   consciously  determined.     Tv<is  is  seen  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  expression  is  a  literary  form. 
3rd.    These  expressions  are  an  indication  of  the  Hebrew  Hind. 
They  are  data  53  to  the  concrete  way  in  which  the  Hebrew  thought 
and  felt,  or  rather,   described  hie  thoughts  and  feelings. 
4th.     Bac k  of  the  use  of  these  expressions  is  a  real  religious 
experience.    These  Great  Literary  Prophets  knew  that  they  knew 
Yahweh.    They  were  conscious  cf  hin  Presence.    They  had  exper- 
ienced his  "call."     Cut  of  their  religious  experience  came 
their  "ideal."    As  they  sought  to  express  and  realize  that  ideal 
in  relation  to  their  individual  life,  and  the  social  life  of 
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tv'e  ITation,   tvey  made  use  of  certain  fixed  forms.     But  the  forms 
for  them,  though  not  literal  in  implication,   do  indicate  t^e 
religious  loyalty  of  the  Prophets;  tV;e  pervading  influence  of 
their  religious  experience. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets,  so 
far  as  the"expressi ons"  are  concerned,  wag  a  normal  religious 
experience.    T^e  use  of  the  "Termini  Tecbnici"  indicates  tv>at 
the  explanation  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  is  to  "be  found  in 
tv-e  sub-c  onsoiou3 . 

(3).  Spirit-Possession. 

But  "before  tMs  explanation  can  he  outlined,  a  land 
of  "aside"  must  he  inserted  at  tMs  point.     It  is  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  "belief  in  "Spirit •Possession, " 

TMs  expression  was  used  traditionally  to  describe 
an  ecstatic     seizure,  IS. 10:6,   10,   19:20,   23,   16:15,   16,  16:23, 
19:9,  13:10,   IK. 22:21,  24,   18:12,   2K.2 :16 .     Is  the  expression 
found  in  t^e  Great  Lit- rary  Prophets?    If  so,  does  it  v^ave  its 
traditional  significance? 

The  idea  of  "possession,"  especially  relative  tc 

demons,  was  believed  by  the  Babylonians 1 )    The  belief  was 

perhaps  transferred  to  the  Palestinian  culture  by  the  Anorites. 

The  Phoenicians  believed  that  "possession"  by  ths  deity  was  the 

(?) 

explanation  of  ecstasy.         TMs  idea  may  likewise  h a ve  found 

(1)  .  Cf.  E.R.E.  Vol.  X,  P.lTof. 

(2)  Cf .  Report  of  V/enamon. 
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it3  way  into  Palestine.    We  may  assume  t>-at  originally  the 
primitive  "belief  existed  in  Palestine  to  the  effect  that  tv-e 
was  a  demon.  ^y     Possession  by  the   T"1  was  violent,  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  a  demon.    Put  when  the  Ya ^web- 
religion  came  into  contact  with  tMs  primitive  belief,  it 
assimilated  into  Yav<weh  certain  characteristics  cf  t>>e  demon 
rn*\  plU6  tve  Babylonian  belief  in  "possession, "  and  the 
Phosfteian  belief  that  "possession"  by  t^e  deity  resulted  in 

ecstasy.    This  belief  and  practise     finds  expression  in  the 

Ji  (2) 
early  l~e 01 1  i B mu s  . 

Put,  was  it  continued  by  the  Gr- at  Literary  Prophets? 

We  may  assume  that  the  Back-To- Tahweh  party  rejected  this 

popular,   in  reality  primitive,  conception  in  favor  of  a 

deeper   noral  idea  0^  Tahweh,    HeitVer  D  nor  Jeremiah  uec  tbe 

term»1^^,,  n1"1    ,   r;n  indication  that  they  rejected  t^e  primitive 

idea  of  "possession"  as  contrary  to  tv-e  character  of  Yav'web. 

Tor  i3  tv*  term  used  extensively  by  tVie  otber 
(3) 

Propbet3.  We  find  it   in  Isa.  29:lC,   but  as  an  indication 

of  fal3e-prop>>ecy.    Rosea  9:7  is  a  statement  of  the  traditional 

conception  of  3pirit-po3session  in  connection  with  ecstasy  a  3 

ii 

3een  in  the  older  type  of  lebi1  Jm.     It  is  not  accepted  by  Hosea 
In  Isa.  30:1  tT  e  expression  is  accepted,     but  with  a  moral  re- 
finement of  meaning.    Here  tv,e  term  expresses  the  unique 
character  of  Yavweh .    He  is  Holy,   in  the  3ense  of  moral-purity 

(l)  Cf .Volz ."Der  0,ei3t  Gottes."  Ibid,'  Das  Damonisv'Ove  in  Jav-we." 
{2 1  Cf  .Ibid.  Cf .  af  ore.nentioned  references  in  this  same  section 
(3)  :.!icah  3:8, -doubtful  if  nn  belonged  in  the  original. 
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over-# 

and  of  the  awe-inspiring,  mysterious ,  :power¥8f  aspect  of  diety. 
It  is  not  an  indication  of  "belief  in  spirit-posses3ion.  Ezekiel 
nadfl  frequent  use  of  tv">  for..:,  Cf.l:12,  2:2,  3:12,  14,   24,  8:3, 
11:15,  11:2,  35:27,  39:29:     Literally,  t*e    nin'  n11 
propel?^  tvie  throne        Yahweh,  speaks,  lifts  up  tv<e  Prophet 
"bodily,   commands,   sets  Mm  up  on  Me  f^et,  lifts  Mm  up  be- 
tween "heaven  and  earth,   takes  Mrr.  as   it  were  to  Jerusalem. 
It  would  seem  that  we  hare  here  the  old,  traditional  view  of 
spirit-possession.    However,  a3  I  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  tve 
occurences  described  are  not  literal,   nor  can  Ezekiel  be  thought 
of  as  believing  in  the  old  primitive  idea.     Ho   is  a  priest, 
and  in  contact  with  the  traditional  phraseology  of  the  cultus. 
Ke  employs  tve  old  expression  to  describe  Ms  consciousness  of 
t^e  Presence  of  Yav,weh,  and  Ms  consciousness  of  obedience  to 
his  religious  ideal.    lie  i3  the  first  of  the  apocalyptic  writers 
in  a  strict  sense.    He  emphasizes  the  idea  of  the  transcendence 
of  T&hflteh.    To  tM3  end  he  employed    the  Jhrage . 

One  may  conclude  tv,at  the  Great  Literary  Prophets 
did  not  accept  the  primitive  belief  in  "possession"  as  an  ex- 
planation of  what  we  would  describe,   a3  moderns,   as  "the  pro- 
phetic inspiration."    The  idea  to  tViem  was  contrary  to  the 
character  of  Yahweh .     They  felt,   further,   that  they  had  direct 
contact  with  Yahweh.    We  have  here  an  indirect  argument 
against  ecstasy  a3  an  explanation  of  tv,e  experience  of  the 
,-reat  Literary  Prophets;  an  indirect  argument  in  favor  of  an 
explanation  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  a  normal  relig.i.  ou3 
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experience . 

(4).     A  Psychological  Explanation,   plus  a  Real 
Religious  Experience. 

T^e  Great  Literary  Propv*et  3poke  with  enthusiasm, 
and  witv  power.     This  fact   is  seen  in  tv,e  u?e  of  the  afore- 
discussed  expressions.    ITi s  utterances  were  true  to  the  Hebrew 
Temperament ,  -  somewhat  emotional  in  character.     At  times  he 
spoke  suddenly  in  violent  reaction  to     some    situation,  Cf. 
Isa.28;  Eze.ll;  Jer.  24.    He  wa3  at  times  an  improvisor, 
Cf.  Isa.  23:3;  Jer.  28j  A  os  5:1-3;  Hoa  .  10:lf.    But  he  3poke 
with  a  3eeming  increase  of  strength,  with  a  kind  of  inner 
feeling  that  ha  ^ad  to  3peak,  t>-at   some  inner  force  wa3  com- 
pelling hirn  to  speak.     Thi-3  fact  is  ieen  especially  in  the 
calls  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.     It  is  found  in  Am.  3:8, 

"A  lion  roars,   who  feareth  not? 
Yahweh  va3  (repeatedly)  spolren,  who 
will  not  prophesy?" 

Or,   ir.  Jer.  4:19, 

nUy  "bov/els,   my  bowels1.     I  am  pained  at  my  very 
heart;  my  heart  is  tumultuous  within  me." 

Or,  Jer.  20:7, 

"Thou  y?.3t  enticed  me,  Yahweh,  and  I  was 

enticed;  t^  ou  art  strong  and  able;  I  am 

become  a  jest  all  tho  day,  every  one  (is) 
a  mocker  of  me . ■ 

V/e  find  in  tv'e3e  utterances,   in  this  type  of  speech, 

in  the  use  of  the  afore-mentioned  terminology,  the  prorhetic 

claim  to  inspiration.    These  characters  believed  that  they  spoke 
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under  the  influence  of  Yahweh,  through  the  agency  of  Yahweh. 
This  same  viev.'-point ,  when  understood,   may  be  maintained  today 
as  a  religious  belief.    But  psychology  would  not  make  use  of  it 
as  a  means     of  explanation;   it  is,   strictly  speaking,  phil- 
osophy. 

How  is  t^e  prophetic  inspiration  to    be  explained 
psychologically!      The     answer  is,-  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
psychology  would  explain  t^e  inspiration  of  any  individual. 

The  following  explanation     may  be  advanced.^1 )  The 
Great  Literary  Prophets  are  to  be    thought  of    as  having  a 
certain  capacity  for  inspiration.     The  prophetic  figures  may 
be  thought  of  as  being     religious  geniuses,  even  as  we  h8ye 
poetic,  mechanical,   and  of- er  types  of  geniuses.    They  were 
sensitive  in  a  high  degree  to  religious  stimuli*    They  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  t'--row  the  power  of  their  instinctive 
drives  upon  t^e  side  of  the  ideal.     TV-ey  had  a  capacity  for 
inspiration.    Amos  thought  of  it  a3  a  necessity  to  for3ake 
his  vocation    in  order  to  preach  at  Bethel,  Chapter  8.  Ho3ea 
found  it  in  hig     p  rsonal  experience!,   Chapters  1-3.  Jeremiah 
thought  of  it  ai  a  pre-natal  choice  on  the  part  of  Yahweh, 
Chapter  1.    Hach  Prophet  thought  that  he  was  particularly 
fitted  to  "hear"  tv,e  message  of  Yahweh. 

In  the  second  place,-  intuition  had  somewhat  to  do 
witv'  t>e  prophetic  inspiration*    Hickman  defines  intuition  a3 

(l).     I  am  dependant  on  Hickman,   "Int.  to  the  Psy.  of  Rel.",and 
Strickland,   MPsy.   of  Rel.  Exp." 
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a  sextain  "wisdom  of  instinct."  v    '     He  indicates  its  genetic 
development.     It  i?  first  of  all  in  close  connection  with 
biological  adjustment  to  environment.     In  human  life  there  is  a 
feeling  of  fitness  cr  of  unfitness    relative  to  certain  activity 
ies  ,   individual  and  300 ial  ,in  30  far  as  tv,ey  apply  to  the 
individual.    IM3  feeling  is  determined  by  the  accompanying 
feeling  of  pleasantness,   or  of  unpleasantness.    Now  then,  "If 
one  is  accustomed  to  relate  his  life  of  feeling  to  tve  claim3 
of  a  Divine  Being,  he  is  inclined  to  interpret  right  feeling 
as  a  sanction  of  God  and  wrong  feeling  as  th§  disapproval  of 

God  If  the  feeling  of     sanction  relates  only  to  tve 

general  tenor  of  life,   it  does  not  usually  rise  to.  prophetic 
proportions;  but  if  it  is  informed  with  a  comprehension  of  the 
larger  needs  of  the  group  to  wviov<  one  belongs  and  expresses 
itself  in  a  pressing  conviction  to  do  something  about  the 
matter,  then  it  begins  to  take  '>vape  a3  a  prophetic  message. 

Intuition  i.3  the  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  his  en- 
vironment.    In  the  higher  levels  of  human  experience  it   is  a 
matter  not  only    of     instinct  and  feeling,  but  also  of  tht 
rational  consciousness. 

To  tv,e  Prophet  the  feeling  of  fitness  is  the  sanction 
of  Yavv.'eh,   relative  to  an  idea,   or  a  situation.     It  is  the  idea1 
absolute  obedience  to  Yahweh,  -  end  tt\6  concept ,  -Yahweh,  the 
Holy,  demands  holiness,-  which  determine  the  feeling  of  fitness. 

(1)  "Int.  to  Psy.  of  Rel."  P.  52CF. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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Any  popular  thought,  political  policy,  social  situation,  or 
religious  attitude  or  practise  wvicb  doe3  not  fulfill  this 
ideal  and  thia  concept  creates     in  t*>e  prophetic  consciousness 
t>e  feeling  of  unfitness.     It  meant  to  him  Xahweh'a  condemnation. 
He nee,  he  late*  tv>e  Canaanite  cultus  to  "he  contrary  to  Yahweh'e 
moral    demands;  he  opposed  Israel's  and  Judah'e  foreign  policy 
as  a  denial  of  Yavweh;  v,e  condemned  the  immoral  social  conditions 
of  Ms  nation  as  disobedience  to  Yahv/ev-. 

Tut,  the  intuition  alone  does  not  explain  the  prophetic 
inspiration.    At  certain  times  the  Prophet  3poke  with  increased 
l  ower  and  ex^  ilerati  on .     It  is  at  t>«is  point  that  the  facts  of 
the  sub-conscious  are  to  be  called  upon  rs  a  mean3  of  inter- 
pretation . 

We  vave  in  the  Prophets,  men  with  selves  organized 
around  an  ideal;  men  with  a  personal  loyalty.    Theifc  one  in- 
terest ifl  religious.    They  concentrate  their  consciousness  upon 
religious  idea3  and  affairs. 

Any  one  of  these  men  is  faced  with     3ome  problem. 
It  may  be  the  Canaanite-cultus  of  Bethel  for  an  Amos;  it  may 
be  a  corrupt  priesthood  for  a  Kosea;  it  may  be    the  Syro- 
Ephraim.it  io  war  for  an  Isaiah;  it  may  be  tVie  Scythian  invasion 
f or  a  Jeremiah;   it  may  be    tve  popular  mind  relative  to  tv,e 
siege  of  Jerusalem  for  an  Ezelciel.    Relative  to  the  particular 
problem  at  band  tv<e  man  concentrates  his  attention.    He  broods 
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over  the  problem;  meditates  upon  it.VA'     He  is  a  man  wv,ose 
self  is  organized  arcund  tv<e  ideal  of  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  Ke 
feels  tVie  unfitness    o^  the  popular  proposed  solution  of  the 
problem  at  v<and  in  the  light  of  his  ideal.    Suddenly  he  begins 
to  speak  relative  to  the  problem.     Ideas  come  tM  flk^and  fast. 
He  speak3  with  emotional  eripha3is.     He  speaks  with  the  cogency 
of  rational  clearness.    He  speaks  witv«  new  power.    He  condemns 
t^e  solution  of  the  problem,   or  advances  a  proposition  for  its 
solution  as,-  mrp  dni        or  non'  tox'I,       >  «or  m»V  T31  mm 

T"ow  explain  this  experience?    The  sub-o onscious  is  the 
explanation.     "In  t,_  e  hack-grounds  of  the  mind  are  tv-ose  re- 
sources wMch  are  suddenly  made  available  in  V-e  moments  of  in- 
spiration.    C it  of  the  Prophet's  own  past  the  gloving  message 
is  born.      There  are  the  new  element  3,  the  present  situation 
wit*  its    emergency  el ^racter,   in  national  danger  or  in  keen 

realizations  of  the  decay  of  loyalties  and     t>e  indifference 

( £  J 

to  moral  ideals." 

Tbe  background  of  the  prophetic  mind  in  content  is 
described,   a3  far  as  possi'.le,  in  Chopter  III.    The  stimulus 
of  the  present  situation  is  outlined  in  Chapter  V,   and  i3  given 
in  detail  in  any  historical  statement  of  the  prophetic  move- 
ment, or  of  a  Propv,et. 

Theijb  two  Chapters,  plus  t>-e  definite  statement  as 

(1)  Gf.  Jer.  42:7 

(2)  Stri-kland,  "Psy.of  Re  1  .Exp."  P.  149 
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to  the  intuition  end  the  sub-consciousness,  are  a  possible 
psychological  explanation  of  the  propv"tio  inspiration.     In  it 
there  is  no    appeal  to  the  facts  of  abnormal  psychology .  One 
doe3  not  reed  tv,e  psychology  of  a  neurotic  or  pat  ho  logical  con- 
stitution,  of  hallucination,   illusion,   obsession  or  vypnosi3 
to  explain  the  inspiration  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophet 3.  Tat 
doe 3  not  v old    true  relative  to  the  popular  Prophets,  or  the 
Cld  ITelft '  in.    Bat  tVie  study  of  the  termini  technic!  indicates 
that  the  psych  1«  process  pnd  -state  involved  in  tr,e  prophetic 
inspiration  were  normal*    The  intuition  and  the  sub-conscious- 
ness of  a  normal  person  suffice  to  explain  the  data  at  hond.(l) 

In  the  prophet  it  it ate  we  name  "inspirat ion"  three 
feelings  stand  forth.     l3t .    The  feeling  of  an  increase  of  power. 
Psychology  explains  it  by  tVie  sub-censcious .    2nd.  The  feeling 
of  Divine  Sanction  (Cf.  Termini  Technici).     Psychology  regards 
it  a3  intuition  and  capacity.     3rd.     The  feeling  of  premonition, 
or  of  foresight  .    Psychology  again  call3  in  the  intuition  as 
an  explanation.  7. 

But  psychology  proper  is  not  able  to  go  far  enough 
in  her  explanation  to  account  for  all  the  facts  involved  in  the 
prophetic  inspiration.     She  finds  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
religious  belief,  upon  philosophy  of  religion,  to  help  her  out. 

I  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  V  e  Prophet  be- 
lieved himself  in  direct  contact  with  Yahweh*    He  was  conscious 
that  he  was  speaking  for  Yahv/eh,  a  consciousness  w'  ich  is  not 

(1)  Cf .  Chapter  VII,   2,    (2)  . 
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found,   e.g.,    in  tv<e  30-called  Prophecy  of  Egypt.     8.      And  out 
of  t^-io  consciousness  oomesti'e  feeling  t>>at  he  must   3peak  forth 
Ya^weh 1  s  V/ill,  as  v,e  conceives  of  it   (tbe  Prophet  would  say, 
"receives  it"),  Of .  A  a  o  B  3;  Isa.  6;  Jer.  1;  Eze.  1-3;  Am  of  5:8; 
lea.  8:11;  Jer.  k54l7;  Eze. 1:5,  8:3,  3:14. 

Kow  3*">all  we  account  for  tvis  prophetic  experience? 
Certainly  not  by  tbe  old  dualistic  conception  of  inspiration, 
but  with  a  statement  in  accord  witb  tv>e  belief  in  the  Divine 
Immanence ;  a  statement,  wfciefe  is  not  contrary  to  t*<e  psycho- 
logical explanation  advanced  in  tV>e  aforegoing  paragraphs  .  >  ^  * 

Tve  reason  ii  to  be  found  in  the  reality  of  the  religi0UQ 
experience  of  the  Prophets.    Tbe  only  way  in  which  the  psycho- 
logical explanation  becomes  satisfactory,   the  only  way  in 
wMcv'  the  U3e  of  tVie  termini  technic i  is  fully  accounted  for, 
is  by  the  advancement  of  the  belief  tv<at  Yabv/eh  augmented,   as  it 
v/ere,   tl  e  natural  mental,   and  affective,,  powers   of'  the  Prophet, 
as  he  reacted  to  tv,03e  matters  relative  to  w''ich  be  preacbed. 
Hence,  tVie  prophetic  inspiration  v/as  a  natural  psychic  process, 
but  a  process  in  Which  tv>e  natural  avenues  of  tbe  humn  con- 
scioasness  of  tbe  Prophets  wereinf luenced  by  tbe  Divine  Presence. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Prophets  was  a  real  religious  experience; 
and  in  t^at   sense  different  from  otv>er  experiences.  9. 

( 5 )  .     Conclusion . 

Just  a  word  of  repetition  relative  to  tbe  inspiration 
of  t^e  Great  Literary  Prophets, 
(l)  Cf.  David 3 on,   "0.T  .Prophesy"  P.  99;  144. 
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TVie  inspiration  ef  t>>e  Great  Literary  Prophets  was 

a  real,  but  normal  religious  experience.    Both  its  reality  and 

norma  la  7  are  indicated  "by  a  3tudy  of  the  termini  technioi. 

is 

Back  of  the  u?e  of  these  terras  Ato  be  seen  the  Hebrew  Temper  anient 
of  the  Prophets.    T>e  Great  Literary  Propbet  did  not  accept 
the  primitive  belief  in  M 3pir it-poss^  vsion, M  an  indirect  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  tbe  reconstruction  of  tbe  prophetic  movement 
in  Chapter  I,  and  against  ecstasy  as  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
phetic inspiration.    Nor  do  we  find  in  the  fragments  any  data 
wvic^  demand  the  psychology  of  hallucination,   delusion,  obsess- 
ion,  illusion,  as  an  explanation. 

T^e  psychological  explanation  is  on  the  basis  of 
religious  capacity,   intuition,  and  subconsciousness.    But  to 
this  explanation   mat  be  added  the  belief  in  the  Divine  Contact 
on  the  prophet ia  consciousness.    The  Prophets'   inspiration  was 
a     r^al,   normal  religious  experience. 
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3.    The  Great  Literary  Prophet  as  Mystic. 

Is  tv>e  Great  Literary  Prophet  at  any  time  in  Ti3  life 
a  mystic?    Does  he  ever  engage  in  a  mystical  experience?  To 
what  extent  will  the  psychology  of  mysticism  explain  tVie  pro- 
phetic consciousness?     If  he  is  a  mystic,  what  kind  of  mystic 
is  het    What  do  the  results  ^ave  to  say  relative  to  the  reality 
and  normalcy  of  Ms  religious  experience? 

Tvere  are  various  kind3  of  mysticism.    V/e  have  to  do 
only  with  religious  mysticism.    Religious  mysticism  may  be 
either  of  an  extreme  nature,   or  of  a  "milder  form."    The  fore- 
going discussions  of  ecstasy,   v:sion,  audition,  dream,  end  in- 
spiration bow  aside,   I  believe,  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
mystical  experience  as  applied  to  the  Great  Literary  Prophets. 
We  shall  h^ve  to  do  here  only  with  the  milder  form,  wvich  may 
be  described  as  "norraal  -.yst  ioism ."  10. 

The  subject  of  a  milder  mystical  experience  believes 
tViat  he  t   in  V  at  experience,  was  in  immediate  contact  with 
God.    11.      In  that  experience  ye  believes  that  the  divine 
resources  are  i.-r.medii tely  available.    This  experience  is 
"I -ieffable ,  ■  -  it  can  not  be  adequately  described.     It  is  like- 
wise "roetio,"  -  it  is  an  experience  in  which  certainty  i3 
felt   "direct,"  and  not  through  the  mediation ,  of  idea3  or 

(i) 

In  thia  experience  the  v.hole  3elf    is  involved,  - 
(l)  Cf.  James,  "Varieties." 
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not  only  tve  feelings,  "but  also  t>>e  reason  and  tbe  Tiol.it ion . 
Put  there  is  a  conviction  that  V  e  subject  has  "been  "face  to 
face  with  Reality."    And  the  test  cf  tVie  abiding  reality  of 
tbat  experience  is  t;  e  moral  value  involved  in  it.  (l) 

Were  t^-e  Great  Literary  Prophets  at  any  time  in  t^eir 
experience  mystics?    Eines  would  answer  "yes,"^)  Greszmann 

( 

would  see  something  of  the  mystic  in  the  prophet  is  experience. 

Sellin  seems  to  grant  as  bbxqY  in  >  is  "Der  A.T  .Prophet! emus,  " 

P.  215f.    Eolseher  would  likewise  appear  favorable  to  t'e 
(4) 

viewpoint*    '  But  t^ere  is,  among  Old  Testament  scholars  a 
tendency  to  deny  to  the  explanation  of  the  propV'etic  experience 

any  cf  the  data  involved  in  mysticism.    I  aidis3in  i3  opposed 

f-5* 

to  such  a  conclusion.  Gunkel  finds  very  little,   if  any, 

of  the  mystic     in  tv,ese  figures. 

(6) 

Kittel,  LeVfmann  and  Duhm 
adopt  this  same    point  of  view:  the  Prophet  was  not  a 

;stic.      12.    The  reason   "or  t>  is  conclusion  is  found  in  a 
failure  of  these  scholars  to  distinguish  between  the  mysticism 
of  St.  Teresa,   Suso,   or  Algbazzali,  and  t;  at  of  Luther,  Pascal, 
or  Jo;in  V'e3ley. 

There  are  times  w*>en  t>-e  Great  Literary  Prophet  be- 
comes a  mystic  of  t^e  milder  sort,-  never  of  t^e  more  extreme 
form,  for  he  remains  ever  too  close  to  life  for  t><at  kind  of 
experience. 

(1)  Cf  .Strickland,   "Psy . of  Rel .Exp"  P. 272-277. 

(2)  "T^-e  Pro.  as  J'ystic,"  Ari.Jr.of  Sem.Lang.  XL,   1923-P  .37-71 . 
(3  J  Cf.  "Die  alt.  &eseh."  p.  329. 

4)  "Die  Procter."  P.  25f;  147ff. 

5J  "Gott  scha*ena  S.232,  Auh.l.  See  Hanoi  "Dar  Erk."  P. 182. 
(6)  "Die  Prophet en*  P.  90 
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TVie  Great  Literary  Prophet  was  an  emotional  thinker, 
for  ve  was  a  Hebrew.     No  matter  hon  one  may  describe  the  type 
of  eacVi  Prophet,  I  e  must  not  lo«3e  sight  of  the  fact  that  each 
Prophet  had  also  "the  Hebrew  Mind."    Each  Prophet  had  likewise 
tve  ideal,   -  absolute  obedience  to  Yahweh,  t^e  Holy,-  aroUnd 
wMch  >e  organized  hia  self.    Tv<e  conflict  of  that  ideal  with 
conditions  and  policies  in  v,is  nation  created  at  times  in  tlie 
prophetic  experience  the  necessity  of  careful  meditation.  These 
facts  iet  the  stage  for  a  mystical  experience. 

T>'e  Prophets  at  times  u^e  ffcrme,  wvic*<  have  back  of 
them  a  mild,   mystical  experience.     Such  seems  to  be  the  explan- 
ation for  tv»e  experience  described  by   rHn,~"T11      Isa.  3:11-15, 
Eze.  3:14,   22  3 !  1 ,  3 ,  33 :  22 ,   37:1,   40:1,     Isaiah  writes,  "Ya^nveh 
spake  wlili  a  strong  hand."    He  had  been  meditating  relative  to 
the  international    relationships  at  the  time  of  t> e  Syro- 
^jhraimitic  War.    A3  a  result,  v,e  may  have  had  a  "quick  flash 
of  insight"  as  a    result  of  determined  thinking,  and  prayer 
witv<  Yahv/eh  .    But  back  of  it  all  was  the  feeling  of  immediate 
contact  wit10  Yahweh* 

Ezekiel  writes  tv-at  "tve  hand  of  Yahweh  was  strong 
u:-on  I  i  m,  "  3:34.    He  means,  by  Ms  Hebraic  expression,  the 
consciousness  of  Yahweh'a  presence.    Whenever  ve  faces  some 
problem,  -  the  question  of  the    elders  8:1,3,  the"  fall  of 
Jerusalem  33:22,  t^e  future  of  hie  people,  37:1,  40:1,  -  then 
tTe  whand  of  Yav,weh",  comes  upon  him..    He  ha3  emotionally  and 
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rationally  fulfilled  tbo^e  conditions  l/hish  result  in  a  mild 
mystical  experience. 

Tve  expression,  ^  n,fl  "l3*rn         as  found  in  Jer. 

14:14,  11:1,   i3  a  description  for  a  mystical  experience,  for 
each  reference  fulfills  tv,e  conditions  irvolved  in  such  an 
experience.     It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  just  when  such 
forms  a-?  ""^  n3  and  nin'  111   'I1M  are  to  be  so  interpreted,  he- 
cause  of  t^eir  literary  character. 

Tbe  Prophet,  at  times,   speaks  as  if  his  voice  were 
the  voice  of  Yavweh  .    He  assumes  tbe  role  of  Ya>  v;eh  3peaking  to 
his  people.    This  lit<  rary  form  may  be  thought  to  hat*  "back  of 
it  a  c  onsc lousnSI  3  of  immediate  contact  witv.  Ya^.veh  .     Cf.  I3a. 
6:9fi,   7:3ff,   22:16ff,  Jer.  £:lf,   3:11  and  5:19  (etc),  Eze.6:lff, 
ll:5ff,  ll:17ff,  (etc.). 

In  eacV-  Great  Literary  Prophet  we  find  hints  as  to  a 
mild  mystical  experience.    The  analysis  of  many  of  these 
experiences  is  as  follows,   roughly, - 
lit .  A  Conflict  . 

2nd.  Emotional  Meditation  thereupon?. 
•  3rd.  Sense  of  Contact  with  Ya  hveh . 
4th.  Resultant  Peace. 
Th  i  3  formula  may  apply  to  Amos  3:7-3  and  5:5-3.  Tlie 
conflict  if  ever  between  the  ideal  and  some  non-Yav-weh.i  it  ic  con- 
dition, policy,  belief,  or  practise.    When  Ames  was  taken  from 
hit  vocation,  t^re  was  in  the  experience  the  "Consciousness 
of  the  Divine  Presence,"  Cf.  7:14ff.     The  visions  of  Amos, 
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7:1-3,   4-6,   7-9,   8:1-3  and  9:1-4,-  "norrjal  visions"  thpugh 
they  are,  -  are  really  -studies  in  ray »t in  ism,  t>e  mysticism  of 
prayer,  it  may  be,    There  is  in  these  oases  the  external  stim- 
ulus] but  that   fact     does  rot  deny  the  reality  of  the  mystical 
experience . 

.    Hosea,   in  the  naming  oT  Hie.  children,  1:2-5,  8-9, 
and  in  Ms  eventual  solution  of  hie  domestic  tragedy,  manifests 
the  feeling  that  he  has  received  insight  from  the  direct  contact 
with  Yahweh.     In  6:1-3  he  issues  a  nail  that  Israel  return  to  a 
knowledge  of  Ysh-.veh,   i.e.,  a  personal  acquaintance  (  n^T3  and 
n^Trom  a  knowledge  in  v/Mch  personal  relationships  are 

involved . ) 

Isaiah  in  hie  call,   6:1-8,  engages  in  the  milder  type 
of  mystical  experience.    He  issues  to  Judah  a  call  to  the  same 
kind  of  experience,-  1:18.     Back  of  vis  teaching  relative  to 
faith   (  )**)t   cf.  7:9,  3:5,   6,   30:15  is  the  belief  that  quiet 
trust  in  Ya^v/eh  -ill  brine  about  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers.     It   is  the  beginning  of  the  condition  of  a  mystical 
experience  .  12:1-5     describes  the  mystical  relation  of  Judah 
with  Yav,v/eh  in  the  future.     29:23  involves  a    condition  of 
mystioiam,- 

Jeremiah's  visions,  1:11-14,  and  24:lff,  are  mystical 
experiences.     In  each  case  there  is  an  external  stimulus.  But 
there  is  involved  in  each  the  afore-described  formula.  The 
confessions  of  Jeremiah  indicate  an  extraordinary  consciousness 
of  the  Presence  of  Yahweh, vl )   In  the  performance  of  certain 

(l)  I  shall  discuss  the  "Confessi ons"  under  "Prayer." 
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symbolical  acts,  13:lff,   16:lff,   18  and  18,  there  nay  >-ave  been 
a  mystical  consciousness  involved.     In  37:17  Jeremiah  declares 
quite  boldly  tvat  he  ha  a  a  "word"  from  Yav«weht 

Ezekiel  is,   seemingly,   quite  often  the  mystic.  The 
weird  descriptions  o*1  the  throne,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  creatur 
e3  of  Chapters  1-3,  are  t;'e  language  of  mysticism.    Or,  "back  of 
certain  symbolical  perf or:aancea  Life  a  conflict  of  the  ideal 
with  current  circumstance,  condition,  belief  or  relationship 
whin-  led  to  emotional  meditation,  and  the  resultant  sense  of 
immediate  insight  through  the  sense  of  Yahweh's  Presence,   Cf . 
4  :lff,   5:lff,   12:lff,   21:lff.    The  connection  of  W"V1 
with  tvi3  type  of  experience  hae  been  discussed.     In  9:3ff, 
llllff,  ll:5ff  and  37:lff  we  find  descriptions  of  the  glory  and 
activity  of  tv,e  "spirit"  which  are  the  language  of  mysticism. 
Hence,  we  find  in  each  Great  Literary  Prophet  data,  which  can  be 
explained  best  by  the  use  of  the  milder  type  of  mystical  exper- 
ience.    It  is,  furthermore,  my  belief  tv<at  the  mixed  type  of 
temperament  i^  best  fitted  for  milder  mysticism,   for  in  such  a 
type  it  seems  easier  for  the  whole  self  to  be  involved.  Each 
Great  Literary  Prophet  was  of  such  a  type.    This  fact,  plus  M3 
Hebrew  racial  traits,  hie  loyalty  to  the  ideal,  hi3  unique 
"religious  capacity,"  would  but  favor  tv<e  explanation,  that  he 
was,  at  times,   a  "mild  mystic." 

This  conclusion  indicates  the  reality  of  vis  religious 
exp'-r:>nce,   for  a  mystical  experience  ha3  the  mark  of  religious 
reality  about  it.    TViis  conclusion  likewise  sets  the  prophetic 
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religious  experience  aside  from  the  psychic  experience  involved 

in  ordinary  sensory  presentation.    The  moral  value   of  t^ese 

experiences  is  found  in  t>>eir  expression  of  the  ideal.  Cf. 

Chapters  V  and  VI. 

T^e  Great  Literary  Prophets  were  not   mystics  in  the 

sense  of  a  qu  it  after  tl  e  "unio  Cystica."    TViey  did  not  seek 
to 

absorption  in  Yahweh. ,    They  did  seek,  however,  Yanweh'i  help 
and  guidance  relative  to  the  conflicts,  which  tveir  ideal 
faced  in  their  contemporary  "world."    They    remained  in  contact 
with  the  affairs  of  men.    But  they  found  time  to  engage  in 
tv-at  experience  of  the  whole  self,   which  results  in  a  milder 
form  of  mysticism.    Tv-ey  felt  at  times  the  reality  and  immediate- 
ne33,   of  ya>rweh'3  Presence. 

This  exp  rience  is  a  normal  religious  experience.  It 
doe3  not   need  a  pathological  temperament,   nor  an  ecstatic  state, 
nor  any  other  datum  of  abnormal  psychology  for  a  satisfactory 
explanation.     13.      It  takes  its  place  among  the  normal  alter- 
nations of  life.    Relative  to  tMs  aspect  of  the  prophetic 
religious  experience  one  may  say,   "I  am  inclined ... .to  regard 
the  mystical     experience  as  a  normal  incident  in  tv-e  attain- 
ment of  a  new  peyehiaal  level;  aid  no  exceptional  incident,  but 
om    which,  in  various  forms  and  degree*  is  a  recurrent  event 
in  every  person's  life."  d) 

(l)    Eocking,   "The  leaning  of  God-."    P.  396f. 
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4.    The  Great  Literary  Prophet  in  Worship. 

Did.  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  engage  in  worship? 
T^e  fact  t' at  they  were,  at  times,  mild  mystise  would  argue 
for  an  affirmative  answer,   for  there.  tv>e  mystical  aspect  in- 
volved in  true  worship.    For  tViat  reasefi  we  nay  find  tv<at 
3ome  of  the  references  used  under  mysticism  may  be  descriptions 
of  acts  of  worship. 

What  is  worship?    In  answer  to  that  question  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  pass  over  -nany  problems;  they  do  not  belong  to  this 
study.  14. 

Strickland    defines  worship    as  "the  experiencing  of 
conscious  relations  and  attitudes  to  God,  the  experiencing  of 
moral  meaning  and  worth." 

I  like  better  t>>e  description  of  Worship  in  four 
stages  a  3  given  by  Bright  man  * 

Worehlp  consists  of  contemplation,  i.e.,  concentra- 
tion of  reverent  attention  upon  tv>e  Pi  vine;  revelation,  i.e., 
the  drawing  nigh  of  God  to  man;     communion,   i.e.,  a  cooperative 
fellowship  of  man  with  God  in  which  tbe  former  feels  contact 
wit^  the  latter;  and  fruition,  i.e.,  the  creation  of  new  life. 
The  values  accruing  from  these  four  stages  are  perspective,  a 
spiritual  ideal,  power,  and  a  community  of  love. 

Did  t>«e  Great  Literary  Prophets  ever  engage  in  worship? 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  that  question.     The  data  at  hand. 

1)  "Psy.  of  Rel.  Exp."  p.  2C9 

2)  "Religious  Values."  P.  179-18/. 
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are  not  sat  i  sf  act  or  illy  clear.    Tv,e  Prophets  did  not  bother  tc 
label  their  experiences,  nor  did  they  leave  "behind  very  many 
clear  records  a*  to  their  inner  life. 

The  Great  Literary  Prophets  regarded  the  oultus  of 
tveir  day  as  ant i~Yahwehietit .    They  saw  in  it  its  Canaanite 
lineage,  Cf .  Chapter  I.    Tv-ey  did  not  engage  in  it  3  exercises 
after  their  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  (l)     But  t>  is  fact 
v/ould  not  imply  that  these  individuals  never  engaged  in  worship, 
ThesfJ  men  were  emotional  for  tvey  v;ere  Hebrews,    They  were 
religious.    Tvey  were  loyal  to  a  religious  ideal.    They  lived 
in  a  contemporary  society  which  was  in  many  respects  contrary 
tc  that  ideal.    These  facts  are  in  favor  of  worship  on  the  port 
of  t^ese  figures. 

The  hymn,  is  an  element  of  worship,    £y  it  the  indivi- 
dual nourishes  vis  belief,  and  sustains  hi3  religious  affections. 
The  Kymn  Cattung  we  find  in  Isaiah  12:lff;  30ll8d;  Jer  .  2:6, 
5:22,   24,   I0:6f,  10,   12-16,   31:7,  35,  53:2  and  lea.  33:5.  lTo 
one  can  reconstruct  tVie  bacl<gro  und  of  these  references.    But  one 
may  say  that  they  indicate  worship  on  the  part  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah . 

There  may  have  been  involved  in  the  call  of  Amo3  an 
act  of  WBrsv-ip,  Cf.  3  : 7 ,  8  ,  7  : 14f .    The  visions  seem  to  have 
somewhat   of  worship  about  them.    This  is  quite  clear  relative 
to  the  vision  in  9:1-4.     Amos  contemplates  tv-e  cultus  at  Bethel. 
Its  ccntrary-t o-Yah-.veh  character,  according  to  Amos'  conception 
of  Yahweh,  leads  Amo3  to  concentrate  attention  upon  Yav-weh, 
(l)  T>-is  assumption  can  be  neither  proven  or  dl sproven  . 
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"but  ever  with  tve  problem  cf  Israel's  future  in  t^e  background 
of  consciousness.    There  is  a  revelation,   "I  saw  the  Lord," 
verse  1.    T^en,   follows  communion,   "I  will  slay"  verses  1  -4. 
And  the  fruition  ?.  >  to  be  found  in  Amos'  prophetic  activity. 
A  normal  vision  may  "be  an  act  of  worship.     Ot^er  data  whiofc  may 
be  interpreted  as  describing  an  act  of  wori^'ip  by  Amos  are  not 
available  in  the  document . 

T>"-re  may  hare  been  an  act  of  worship  in  Hosea's  call, 
especially  in  hie  redeeming  of  Gomer,   Cf.  Chapter  ILl.The 
tragedy  forces  Ho  sea  to  concentrate  attention  upon  Yav,weh. .  Why 
has  Gomer  done  this  thing?    \\hat  eh  all  v,e  do  ever  against  her 
act?    VA^at  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?    Out  of  tMs  contemplation 
comes  revelation,   "Yahweh  said  unto  me,"  3:1.    Villa  Baste  refer- 
ence may  be  thought  of  as  describing  Hosea's  sense  of  contact 
with  Yahweh.    The  fruition  of  the  experience  is  tHe  redeeming 
of  Gomer,  and  t^e  application  of  tv,e  experience  to  Israel's  re- 
lation to  Yahweh.    Hosea  6:1-3  may  be  a  call  to  the  mystical 
experience  of  true  worship  of  Yahweh  .    10:12  seems  to  allude  to 
ah  act  of  worship  as  nn  approac"1'  to  Yahweh  . 

Isaiah's  call,   6:1-8,   is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
worsh  ip,   Cf .  Chapter  IV.    Back  of  sections  of  Isa.  1:1-20  may  be 
many  experiences  of  real  worsvip.     Again,  the  Syr  o-Er>>raimit  ic 
war  has  broken  upon  Juda*.     It  causes  Isaiah  to  seek  a  solution 
of  the  national  policy  from  Yahweh.    He  enter  3  upon  a  period 
of  contemplation.    Yahweh  draws  nigh  to  Mm,   7:3a,  and  communes 
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wit'-  •  i       7:3b-9t    T>>ere  is  fruition  in  Isaiah's  obedience  to  the 
response  to  hia  quest.     Isaiah  8:5-8  may  describe  an  act  of 
worship.    The  same  is  true  relative  to  10:24-27;  12:1-6;  18:lff, 
22:15ff;  3C:lff;  30:15-17.    Each  experience  ha*  "been  embellished 
"by  Irter  rational,  literary  effort  and  '"ad  its  backlying,  causal 
problem  interwoven  into  it. 

Jeremiah's  tv/o  rislena  in  Mi  call  are  normal  visions; 
"but  they  seem  to  describe  acts  of  worship,  which  had  immediate 
Object ire  causes,  1:11-14.    The  confessions  of  Jeremiah  are  t^at 
type  of  worship  called  "Prayer";     I  s^all  use  them  in  the  follow- 
ing -section-.    In  parts  of  51-33  we  hare,  seemingly,  psalms, 
which  may  indicate  experiences  of  worship*    Jeremiah,  tve  young 
man  of  marriageable  a^e ,   faces  tv<e  problem,   fehall  marry? 
It  forces  h im  into  a  state  of  contemplation.    Yahweh  reveal3 
Mmself  to  Jeremiah,  16:1,  communes  with  him,   so  t> at  Jeremiah 
feels  YahweVs  will  a3  to  the  matter,  16:2ff.    The  fruition  i« 
found  in  Jeremiah* 3  course  of  action.    The  symbolical  act  in 
13: Iff  may  ^ave  involved  in  it  an  experience  of  worship.  The 
normal  vision  in  24:1-10  i?  an  experience  of  v/oriMp.  when 
Jeremiah  waited  ten  day3  to  know  t^e  mind  of  Yahweh  ( Ch  .42) , 
we  may  assume  that  Jere raiah  spent  periods  of  t><ose  days  in 
w or ship*  • 

Ezskiel,  tv-e  priest,  certainly  knew  t^e  meaning  of  wor- 
ship.   His  call  i3  to  be  interpreted  a 3  3-.'oh,  1-3  Cf  .Chapter  IV. 
In  hia  symbolical  act 3  t^ere  may  ><c"re  beon  acts  of  worship,  be- 
fore or  after,  Cf .  4:lff;  5:lff;  12:lff.     in  f-;ct,  back  of 
_    .   BMP  nDi$  'nM   .    „  . 

eac  '  m  Ezekdei  tv.ere  may  hare  been  an  ,?ct  of 
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worsMp.    For  example,  the  -siege  of  Jerusalem  cause ■  the  Prophet 
to  consider  v«r  moral  condition,    He  "oont emplate3M  realtime  to 
the  problem.    There  is  the  revelation  of  Yahweh,  5:1;  and  then 
t^e  communion,   6:2-.    Tve  fruition  May  be  thought   of  as  Ezekiel1 
prea-hing  to  the  Gola,   relative  to  the  problem.    Ezekiel  later 
described  the  experience,  ■7itv'  additions  and  adornments. 
Cf.  7:lff;  9:lff;  U;l4ff;  12:2af;  13:lff;  14:12ff;  15:lff; 
13:iff;  21  tiff;  22:lff;  30:lff;  37:lff. 

So  muc>-  can  be  said,   I  believe,   relative  to  "The 
Prophet  ir  Worship. ■    The  data  are  unsatisfactory,   for  the  most 
part.    Tve  interpretations  are  therefore  somewhat  subjective. 
Yet,  I  hate  tried  to  be  conservative   in  my.  use,  of  references, 
and  feel  t^at  we  do  find  in  them  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
lomething  as  to  the  wor  ship-life  cf  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  • 

Tv-ere  is  nothing  in  the  material  available  for  use, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  v/orship-exper iences  of  the  Great 
Lit' rary  Prophets  were  other  than  normal.    They  are  that  type 
of  worsh ip-exp°r ience ,  wv  ic>-  may  some  to  any  one  of  us  again  and 
again . 

But  t^ese  worship-experiences  were  real,   religious  ex- 
periences.   Their  structural  analysis,  their  functional  analysis 
especially,   can  not  be  paralleled  by  an  experience  of  a  tree  or 
a     storm  (for  example),  for  in  them  there  was  the  experience  of 
contact  with  Yahweh . 
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5.    The  Great  Literary  Prophet  in  that  Element  of 
Wor3Mp,   -  Prayer. 

What  can  "be  said  relative  to  the  Prophet 'a*  prayer- 
life?    Except  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  v-ry  little'.    These  .ren 
did  not  form  the  habit,-  did  not  belong  to  a  social  system 
whose  custom  it  wa:,«  of  writing  down  descriptions  of  their  inner 
life.    Jere-iia10  is  the  one  exception.    For  that  reason  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  in  Prayer  is  a  limited 
affair.     It   is  impossible  to  say  roue*  relative  to  a  personal, 
religious  life  about  whieti  comparatively  nothing  is  written, 
especially  '"hen  one  remembers  the  difficulty  involved  in  inter- 
preting tv,e  religious  exy^-ri^noe  of  one  whom  he  actually  knows. 

Prayer  is  an  element  of  worship.     It  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  ^ov.'ever  >  to  receive  special  and  separate  consider- 
ation.    T>'ore  is  about  prayer,   rlso,  tVie  element  of  mysticism. 

Prayer  is  a  religiou3  experience  in  which  we  try  to 

find  God,-  either  for  asking  something  material  or  spiritual 

or 

from  Kim,   for  intercession  in  behalf  of  someone  else,   for  the 
sake  of  communion  wit^  Him.    Prayer  is  tv,us  an  individual  ex- 
perience.   It  is  through  prayer  that  one  may  realize  tv<e  immed- 
iate nearne3s  of  God,  and  contact  witl   Him.     It  i3  through 
prayer  tv-at  one  may  release  t*  osc  spiritual  resources  which 
by  contact  through  one's  regular  avenue*  of  ^Syob.ical activity, 
enable   one  to  assume  new  attitudes,   nourish  hj.3  religious 
affections,   determine  new  changes  in  character.     In  prayer  tViere 
i3  the  element  of  suggestion]  but  it  is  the  belief  of  tv,e 
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religious   subject  tv>at  tve  suggestion  comes  not  only  from  hla- 
^elf,  but  alio  from  the  Divine.    Prayer  in  not  to  "he  thought;  of 
as  a  self-treatment ;  there  la  involved  in  it  that  contact  with 
the    Divine,  which  result  3  in  change  s  in  the  realm  of  true  value 
in  the  realm  of  character.    "Prayer  is  thinking  things  over  with 
God,  ■  plus  the  accompanying  emotional  reactions.  15. 

What  can  be  said  rc-lative  to  the  prayer  life  o£  the 
Great  Literary  Prophets?    There  is  first  of  all  a  certain  ter- 
minology of  prayer,  which  the  Prophet  uses  at  times.    The  word 
"ins;     i  j  ~b  meant  originally,   "to  burn  incense, "  is  used  onee, 
Isa.  19:22.     It  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  Prophets' 
prayer  life  . 

Tv'e  regular  verb  for,   "to  pray,"  is    5^3  .    This  word 
meant  originally,  "to  cut  incisional11     it  has W  background 

the    ecstatic  practise  of  aelf«inf licted  incisions  for  the 
sake  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the   fiod.    But  the  word 
sloughed  off  its  original  meaning  in  time  through  usage,  it 
means  "to  pray"  in  t^e  usual  sense,   when  used  by  tv<e  Prophets. 

In  Isa.  37:21,  4  (Cf .  2K.19:4),   a  section  which  i<3 
not  from  Isaiah's  pen,  but  does  present  a  picture  of  tv,c  pro- 
phetic activity,  we  see  the  prophet  Isaiah  at  prayer  for  the 
solution  of  a  political  problem.     It  is  a  prayer  for  help  nd 
guidance.    More  by  way  of  analysis  can  not  be  said  about  it. 
Py  13a.  16:12  we  learn  that  it  wa ■  auetomary  for  tve  Judaean 
to  go,  at  tines,  to  tha  sanctuary  to  pray.    We  may  believe  that 
the  Great  Literary  Prophets  did  likewise.    Isaiah  l;ig  (  n*9n  j 
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.i.s  not  a  condemnation  of  prayer  as  such.     It  condemns  the  oultus 
of  prayer,  the  much  asking,  which  is  merely  form,  "but  ha3  nought 
to  do  with  personal  righteousness  In  obedience  to  Yahweh,  the 
Koly.    There  is  frequent  use     of  intercessory  prayer,   Jer.  7:11, 
11:14,     29:7,   37:3  .     In  Jer.  42:2,  4,   a  section  from  I3aruch,  we 
see  Jere  .iah  in  prayer,   over  a  period  cf  10  dnys,   for  the  solutio 
of  a  problem.    T^e  word  n^sn   ,  a  derivative  of        ,   i3  used 
In  Isa.  1:15,  37:4,  Jer.  7:16,  11:14. 

The  use  of  the  words,  wh  ich    denote  "pray,"  or 
"prayer,"  does  not  throw  much    light  upon  the  prayer-life  of 
't^ese  characters. 

ITor  can  much  >,e  said  relative  to  the  prayer-life  of 
Amo3,  Hosea,   Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel .    What  little     is     said  is 
"based  parti;;  on  assumption. 

Amos  5:4,   8  nay  he  thought  of    as .  a  call  to  worship. 
Yahweh  in  a  way  con3istc.it  with  His     moral  character,  one 
aspect  of    hioh  way  is  prayer.     In  t>>e  normal  vi3ion3,  7:1-3, 
4-6,   7-9,   8:1-3,   9:1-4  there  may  have  "been  an  element  of  prayer. 
There  seem3  to  be  in  t>>e  language  used  an  indication  of  "think- 
i  ng  th  i  ng  s  o  ve  r  "  w  1th  yahweh  . 

Hosea  in  1:2-5  gives  a  symbolical  name  to  his  first 
child,-  "and  Yahweh  said  unto  him,  call  his  name  Jezre  ol" 
verse  4.     Cne  suspects  that  the  naming  of  thie  child  was  a  mat- 
ter of  prayer.    That  is,     rosea,  not  yet  a  Prophet,  was,  1  ow- 
ever,  greatly  disturbed  by  the  conditions  involved  in  tve  change 
of  monarchies  ir  Israel.     Over     t> e  problem  he  engaged  in  re- 
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ligious  exercise;  he  thought  the  thing  over  with  Yahweh,  with 
the  resultant  feeling  that  he  should  call  the  son's  name 
"Jezreel."    We  may    feel,  too,  that  there  were  prayers  engaged 
in  "by  Rosea  in  the  naming  of  the  second  and  third  ov  ildren .  ^  ^ 

In  3:1-3,  Rosea' s  account  of  v is  eventual  solution 
of  Ms  domestic  difficulty,  we    may  assume  that  there  were  time3 
v^en  Ko3ea  engaged  in  prayer.     In  this  life  tv-ere  may  have 
"been  tv>e  conflict  "between  the  tender-emotion  and  the  emotions 
of  anger  and  disgust.    This  conflict  Ilosea  did  not  try  to  re~ 
move  f  -Dy  repression,  "but  faced  it  in  prayer.    He  resolved  tv  e 
conflict  by  deciding  in  favor  of  the  tender-emotion,  because 
that  course  of  action  see  ied  to  >'ira  to  "be  favored  "by  the  ideal, 
a  lo;  al-love  to  Yahweh .    His  prayer  here  would  have  been  a  kind 
of  instinctive  reaction. 

Rosea  6:2  and  6  may  be  thought  of  aa  a    call    to  wor- 
ship   in  which  one  element     involved  is  prayer.     10:12,  13:4 
and  14 :1  may  involve  a  prayer-background. 

One  would  expect  to  find  tVie  primarily  introverted 
Rosea    very  cmc'"  a  man  of  prayer.    Rut  the  data  which  we  have 
relative  to  his  personal  life     do  not  tbrow  any,  very  clear 
lig^t  upon  the  problem.     Still,  he  3eems  to  have  entered  into 
that  personal  relation  with  Yahweh,  which  we  would  call  "prayer. ■ 

Isaiah  in  that  experience  of  worship,  which  constitut- 
ed his  call,   6:1-8,  engaged  in  prayer,  a  voluntary  exercise  of 

(1).  Cf.  H .  Schmidt  "Lie  Ebe  dee  Eoeea"  Z.  A.  V/.  1924 
Lew  Folge  I  land. 
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worship,  Cf .  Chapter     IV.    Kis  teaching  relative  to  faith 
would  infer  tv^at  this  Prophet,  who  could    thus  emphasize  "quiet- 
ness and  confidence,"     knew    tv'e     meaning  of  prayer.    His  teach- 
ing relative  to  Tahseh,  as  the  Holy,  would  create  in  the  worship- 
er tvo?e  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  most     conductive  to  the 
attitude     of  prayer.    Sack  of  7:lff  and  8:1-4  nay  have  been 
prayer-activity  on  the  part  of  Isaiah.    Another  author  says 
as  Diuch  for  Isaiah  relative  to  another    national  calamity, 
Chapters  3^-59. 

Ezekiel,  t^e  th inking- type ,  must  have  had  a  rich 
prayer-life.    Yet,  he  left  us  no  direct  data  relative  to  that 
matter.     One     would  infer  that  in  hie  call,  1-3,   one  element 
of  that  act  of  worship  v/a3  prayer,   Cf .  Chapter  IV.    He  seems 
to  pray  "both  inetinc^Urely,     and    voluntarily,  relative  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  tVie  condition  of  Judah,  Cf .  5:lff,  6:  Iff, 
3:5ff,     21:lff,     24:lff.     In  18:31  he    demands  of  hie  people  a 
spiritual  character,   which  is  t>e  condition  of  true  prayer. ^) 
In  37:lff,  back  of  which  wa*  I    believe  an  act     of  worship,  v/e 
may  see  t^e  Propv,et  directing  attention  upon  Yahweh  in  prayer 
relative    to  the    problem  of  Judah'a  future. 

Jeremiah  hai  left  us  unmistakable  traces  of  Ms 
prayer-life,  ha a  given    us  sketches  of  the    prayers  he  prayed. 
16.        He  was  sufficiently  introverted  in  both  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  extroverted  as  a  thinking    type,  to  find  prayer  the 
natural  religious  activity  for  the  solution  of  Ms  problems  and 

(l).  TMs    statement  dare  not  be  taken  too  rigidly,  An  individual, 
w1  o  hae  not  such  a  character,  may  on  occasion  pray  truly. 
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experiences . 

Jere..iia>   Ban  in  ^j^gg   ,   "firmness,  security,  upright- 
ness, fidelity,  honesty, ■  -  all  these  together,-  the  cardinal 
virtue  of    men,   5:2,   7:28.  IP*   "falsehood,  deceit,"  was  its 
opposite,   5:2  &  3.    This  attitude  would  involve  a  self-examin- 
ation,  ehieh     in  turn  would  lead  to  prayer. 

Jeremiad  ,f1ad  a  rich  prayer-life,  a    ric^  fellowsh  ip 
with.  Ya^weh  .     In  ll:18ff,   12:lff,   14:lff,   13:17ff,  15:10ff, 
32:16ff  we  find    Viim  in  prayer  relative  to  a     weighty  question. 
At  time 3,  1  ii    praying    seems  to  have  been  an  instinctive 
react-on.  Cf.  14:lff;  32:15ff;  7:2ff;  11:13-23  (?); 

at  times  a     voluntary  attempt  to  bring  feeling  and 
thought  under  control,  Cf .  ll:18ff;  12:lff;  15:10ff;  13:17ff; 

Jeremiad  ^a3  left  for  as  records  of  dialogues  between 
himself  and  Yabwe^ ,   1:4-15,  24,   7:16-20,  ll:18ff,  13:1-11, 
11:1-14,   3:5-15,   13:12-14,   16:1-13,   13:1-11,   32,  6:9-lla, 
6:27-30,   3:12-15,     13:13f,   15:4,    9,  13:11,   14:1-15.     In  each 
crse  we  find  Jeremiah  seeking  an  aug mentation  of  his  oral 
strength  and  spiritual  insight  by  voluntary  prayer;  perhaps, 
i  n  st  i  n  c t  i  ve  3  ome  t  i  me  s  . 

But  the  clearest  evidence  as  to  Jeremiad's  prayer- 
life  i3  found  in  ^is  Confessions, 

7:16-20  15:15-21 
11:13-23  17:14-18 
12:1-5  13:18-23 

15:10-14  20:7-13 
20:14-18. 
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rank  of 


confession,  or  prayer,  may  be   ieen  the 


psychology  of  a  conflict,  the  facing  of  that  conflict,  and  t>-e 
"resolution"  of  the  conflict    "by  a  reintegration  of  the  person- 
ality around  tv,e  ideal  of  loyalty  to  a  Holy  Yahweh,  through  the 
adequate  impulse  of  that  ideal.    And  religious  faith  would  add, 


through  the  influence  or  contact  with  Yahweh  through  the  Prophets 
rational  -  and  affective  -  consciousness • 


16.  Therefore  thou,   not  shalt  thou  pray  for  this  people,  and 
not  shalt  thou  lift  up  for  t  •  e  :>  lament  at  ten  or  prayer,  and 
not  shalt  thou  intercede  for  (them)  with  tie;     for  not  I,  a 
he arer  of  thee . 

17.  Art  thou  not  a  seer  of  what  t*-ey  (are)     doing  in  t*  e 
cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  oi  Jerusalem? 

18.  The  children,  gatherers  of  wood,   and  the  fathers  kindlers 
of  the  fire,   and  the  women  kneeders  of  the  dough,  to  make 
cakes  for  tv,e  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  libations  to 
ether  gods  in  order  to  cause  me  to  become  angry. 

19.  'Lie,  are  tvey  vexers  of  me?'  v/higpereth  Yahweh;  not  them- 
selves, for  the  shame  of  their  own  faces? 

20.  Therefore,   thus  saith    Yahweh,'^    Pehold    my  anger  and 
my  wrath,   shall  "be  poured  out  upon(2)     thie  place,  upon 
man  and  upon  beaet,   and  upon  the  trees  of  tv,e  field,  and 
upon  tve  fruit  of  the  ground;  and  it  shall  burn,  but  not 
be  quenched. 


Each  confession  I  shall  consider  somewhat  more  in 


detail . 


7 :16-20. 


DeliteJ  MTK 
Read  "y 
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The  Prophet  has  c ome  to  feel  dis courage d  and  des- 
pondent relative  to  thS  anti-Yahweh  religious  practises  of 
hie  countrymen.    There  is  a  conflict  between  the  Sin  of  Judah 
and  the  love  of  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  tilt  ideal  on  the 
otver.    Through  prayer  the  Prophet  re-organize3  his  inner  life 
around  the  ideal.    Verses  15-20  give  us  only  a  picture  of  the 
resolving  of  t>-e  conflict.     Cf.  11:14-17. 
11:18-23. 

18.  and  Yahweh  caused  me  to  know  it,  and  I  knew  (it);  then 
t^ou  didst    cause  me  to  see  their  doings. 

19.  But  I,  like  a  young,  gentle    lamb  led    to  the  slaughter; 
and  not  did  I  know  that  against  me  they  devised  deviaings, 
Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with  its  bread,  and  let  us  cut 
him  off  frota  the  land  of  the  living,  that  his  name  not 
3hall  it     be  remembored  longer', 

20.  But,  Yahweh  of  ho^ts,  judger  of  righteousness,  trier  of 
t>-e  bowels  and  heart,  I  3hall  see  thy  vengeance  on  them, 
for  unto  thee  I  ^ave  laid  be. re  my  suit. 

21.  Therefore,   thus  saith  Ya'nveh  concerning  the     men  of 
Anat^oth,  the  seekers  of  thy  life,  saying,  Not  shalt  thou 
prophesy  in  tv>e  name  of  Yahweh,  that  tv,ou  die3t  not  by 
our  hon(ij 

22.  Therefore  thus  saith  Yahweh  of  hosts,  Behold  I,  a  visitor 
upon  them:  the  young  men  shall  die  with.  tv-e  3word;  their 
sons  and    daughters  shall  die  with  famine: 

23.  And  a  remnant,  not  shall  it  be  to  them;  for  I  will  cause 
evil  to  come  upon(l)  the  men  of  Anathoth,   in  the  year  of 
their  visitation. 


(1)  Read  *! 
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The  conflict  here    is  between  t^e  gregarious-instinct, 
and  tv>e  instinct  of  self- preservation  reinforced  by  tv,e  ideal. 
The  men  of  Anat'" otVi  plot  against  Jeremiah's  life  because  he  has 
dared  condemn,   as  contrary  to  Yahweh,   V  e  traditional  caltus. 
When  he  learns  of  the  plot  there  .arises    in    him  a  conflict,  as 
indicated.     But  he  faces  it  fairly  in  prayer.    The  "resolving" 
comes  about  in  terms  of  his  belief  in  the  Divine  retribution, 
Cf.  verse  22f . 

12:1-6. 

1.  Righteous,  tvou,  0  Yahweh,  when  I  strive  with  thee;  yet 
in  respect  to  judgments  would  I  speak  with  thee:  Why  does 
t:>e  way  of  the  wicked  prosper?     (why)  are  at  ease  all  the 
deceivers  of  deceit? 

2.  Thou  hast  planted  them,  yea,  tViey  hays  struck  root;  tv,ey 
grow,  yea,  t>-ey    make  fruit;  near*,  t^ou  in  their  mouth, 
but  far  from  their  reins. 

3.  Bat  thou,  Yahweh,  knowst  me;  thou  seest    me,  and  testeth 
my  heart  toward  t^ee;  tear  them  away  like  sheep  for 

ile  light  er . 

4  .    row    long  shall  mourn  the  land,  and  the  herbs  of  all  the 
country  dry  up?     from  the  evil  of  the  sitters  in  it,  are 
consumed    the  beasts,  and  tv,e  birds;  for  they  said,  not 
shall  he  see  our  latter  end. 

5.     If  with  footmen  thou  hast  run,   and  tViey  wearied  thee, 
how  canst  t^ou  contend  with  Worses?    the  in  a  land  of 
peace  t1- ou  are     3afe,   yet  how  wilt  thou  do  in  ths 
swelling  of  the  Jordan? 

5.    Por  even  tv>y    brothers,  and  the  house  of  thy  father,  even 
they  de-.l    deceitfully    v/ith  thee,  even  they  have  cried 
after  t>ee:  fully  not  eh  alt  tv  ou  confide  in"  them,  the  they 
speak  unto  tv-ee  good  things. 
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Why  do  the  unrighteous,  those  disobedient  to  Yahweh, 
prosper?      This  question  puzzles  Jeremiah  especially  because 
of  vis  o  n  see-ning  failures  and  hardships  and  suffering.  He 
meditates  over  it.    There  arises  a  conflict  in  v,is  consciousness 
why  should  he  suffer  "by  obeying  the  ideal  of  obedience  to  Yahweh 
when  others  prosper    by  disobeying  tv<at  ideal?    He  "resolves" 
the  conflict  in  prayer.    Through  tv-e  mystical  experience  of  con- 
tact with  Yahweh    v<e  feels,  "Then  are  weak1.  Be  strong'."  He 
receives  new    moral  courage  and  spiritual  sight  to  face  ^is 
problems . 

15:10-14. 

10.  Y/oe  to  me  ,my  mother,   V  at  tv  ou  didst  give  birth  to  me, 
a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  quarrel  to  all  the  eerth; 
not  have  I  lent,  and  not  hare  they  lent  to  me;  all  of 
them,  eujfeere  of  tne, 

11.  Yahweh  said,  Certainly,   I  will  leaved)  tvee  for  good; 
certainly  I  will  cause  to  make  intercession  for  thee  in 

t^e  time     of  evil  and  in  the  time  of  affliction,     the  enemy. 

12.  Can  iron  break  iron  from  the     north,   and  brass? 

15.    Thy  wealth  and  thy  stores  for     spoil  will  I  give,  not 
with  price, /er-en  because  of  all  thy  sins  even  in  all  thy 
boundaries  .2' 

14.     And  I  will  make  to  pass  th  ine  enemies  into  a  land  (wMob ) 
not  dost  t^ou  know;  for  a  fire  i3  kindled  in  my  anger, - 
against  you  shall  it  blaze. 


(1)  Read  ump 

(2)  Cf.  17:3. 


( 
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Here  we  -  a^e  a  conflict  which  is  the  same    as  that 
in  12:1-6.    The  •resolving"  semes  here,    however,     through  the 
belief  in  the  Divine  Retribution  relative  to  the  unrighteous. 

15:15-21. 

15.  ^)       ••weh ,   re-;e  ioer  sue,  and  visit  me,   and  avenge     rue  from 

my  pursuer 3;  take  ne  not  away    in  tVie  length  of  thine 
anger:  know  my  lifting  up  for  m  of  suffering. 

16.  Thy  v;ord3  were  found,  and  I  ate  them,  and  thy  words  were 
to  me  a  joy  and  a  rejoicing  in  nay  heart:  for  I  am  called, 
thy  name  upon  me,     0  Yav'webt(2) 

17.  Not  did  I  sit  in  tv>e  assembly    of  them  V  at  make  merry, 
nor  rejoiced;  I  3at  alone  because  of  thy  hand;   for  tv>ou 
hast  filled  me  wit'^  anger." 

18.  Y/hy  i-3  nay  sorrow  perpetual,  and  nay  wound  incurable, 
which  refuseth  to  ne  healed;  wilt  thou  be  (3)  to  me  like 
a  deceiving  brook,    (like)  waters,   not  arc  they  sure? 

19.  Therefore  tvus  saith  Yahweh,  If  thou  turn  back,  then 
will  I  cause  tvee  to  return,  before  me  ehalt  t>  ou  stand; 
and  if  t>> ou  cause  to  go  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile 
as  my  mouth  shalt     tv  ou  be:     they  shall  return  unto  me, 
but  thou,  not  3valt  th ou  return  unto  them. 

20.  And  I  will  give  thee  to  tv'is  people  for  a  fortified 
brazen    wall;  and  tv-ey  s>  all  fight  against  thee,   but  not 
shall  they  be  able  against  thee,  for  with  tv<ee,   I,  to  cause 
thee  to  be  3aved  and  to  cause  thee  to  be  delivered.^) 

21.  And  I  will  cause  thee  to  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of 
evil,   and  I  v/ill  redeem  thee  from  the  palm  of  the  violent. 


Delite     nin;  nn* 
Delite      n*  n?R 
(.-)    Read  nn"n 

(4)    Delite  perhaps,  n,n,-Dn3 


f 
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Jeremiad  has    once  again  entered  upon  a  state  of 
depression  and    di s courage sent  bordering  almost  upon  melancholia, 
11:15  and  18.    Tv,e  cause  of  the  mental  and  emotional  strain  and 
stress  la  the  isolation  and  ostracizat i on  of  Jeremiah  by  Ms 
contemporaries,  verse  17.    TV.ere  arises  a     conflict  between  tv<e 
gregarious  Instinct  and   obedience  to  tv-e  ideal.      The  Prophet 
face3  the  conflict  in  prayer.    Thus  he  resolved  tv'e  conflict, 
and  reorganized  himself  around  the  ideal.    Thus  ^e  received  a  new 

■ 

attitude,  ne'.v  courage,  new  insight  into  Yahwe%u*s  purpose  for  his 
life,   verses  19-21.    Ye  ^a'.'e  here,   I  dare  believe,  not  merely 
self- suggest ion,  but  also  suggestion  through  contact  with  Yahweh. 

17  :14-18 . 

17.    Heal  me,  Yahweh,  and  I  shall  be  healed!  cause  me  to  be  saved 
and  I  3Vicll  be  saved;  for  my  praise,  th  ou . 

15.  Behold  t^ey,   speakers  to  me,  Where     is  t*>e  word  of  Yahweh? 
let  it  come  now. 

16.  But  I,  not  have  I  fastened  from  (being)  a  a  He  pi  srd  after 
thee;  and  the  day  of  man  not  hare  I  aesired,-  thou  knov/est ; 
t'-e  thing  coming    out  from  my  mouth  was  rigv't  before  me. 

17.  He  not  thoU  to  me  for  a  terror;  my  refuge,  thou,   in  the  day 
of  evil  . 

18.  Put  to  sv,ame  my  pursuers,  but  put    me     not  to  shame,;  let 
them  be  confused,   but  let  me  not  be  confused;   cause  to  come 
upon  tv-em  t^e  day  of  Wit,   and  break  (tv-em)  in  respect  to 

a  two-fold  breaking. 


<  .  • 
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Jeremiad  has  been  sneered  at  by  a  contemporary, 
"W^ere  ia  tve  word    of  Yahweh?"    TMs  situation  arouses  within 
"Him  the  old  conflict  between  the  ideal  rnd  the  gregarious  in- 
stinct.    In  hit  facing  of  the  conflict,  Jeremiah  pray3  for  an 
increase  in  spiritual  resources.    The  resolving  of  tv*e  conflict 
ia  not  recorded,   for  17:19b-27  ia  a  redaction. 


13:18-23. 

18.  Tven  f-'ey  said,     Co  in,   and  let  us  contrive  against  Jeremiah 
devisings;  for  not  shall  perish  t^e  Torah  from  the  priest, 
nor  eountHLl  from  the  wise,  nor  speech  from  the  l.rebi'; 
come,   and  let     as  smite  him  with  tv>e  tongue,   and.  let  us 
not  hearken  to  any  of  Ms  words. 

19.  XTearken,  Yavv/eh,  unto  rae ,   and  1  ear  the  voice  of  tv,ose 
striving  -against  me, 

20.  S^all  evil  he  rewarded  instead  of  good?  For  they  digged 
a  pit  for  my  soul.  Remember  my  standing  "before  t^ee  to 
ipea.k  good  "or  them,  to  turn  aiide  t^y  wrath  from  thern, 

21.  Therefore  give  tVieir  children    to  famine,   and  stretch  t^etn 
out  upon  tv>e  hands  of  tv-e  sword;  and  let  their  wives  be- 
come oMldlesi,   and    widows;  and  their  men,  let  them  be 
3lain,  their  young  men    smitten  of  the  sword  in  battle. 

22.  }Iear  thou  a  cry  from  t>>eir  houses,  when  thou  causeth  to 
come  upon  t^em  suddenly  a  troop;  for  they  hare  digged  a 
pit  to  catch  me,   and  3nares  ha"re  tv'ey  hidden  for  my  feet. 

23.  But  thou,  Yahweh,  t*>ou  knowest  nil  their  counsel  against 
me  to    kill  (me);  forgive  thou  hot  their  iniquities,  and 
their  sin  from  thy  face  blot  thou  not  out;  but  let  them 
be  caused  to  stumble    before  tv>ee;  in  the    time  of  thine 
anger  do  with  them.(l) 


(l).    These  verses  are  somewhat  "corrupt"  in  spots. 
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Jeremiah  is  depressed  once  again  because  Ms  contem- 
poraries contend  With  hia,  disregard  His  words,  verses  18  and  19. 
There  is  the  old  conflict  In  Jeremiav  "between  tv-e  ideal  and  t*<e 
C-regariou3  Instinct,  t^e  latter  made     stronger  "by  the  emotion 
of  -nger.     Instinctively,     we  may  3ay,  Jeremiah  prays  as  he  faces 
the  conflict.    He  prays  as  a  man  of    his  time  for  the  destruction 
of  his  foes.    But  in  t;>at  prayer  for  him  would  he  the  maintenance 
of  the  ideal.    T^e  "r e 30I Ting- of  the  conflict  is  not  recorded. 
20:7-13 . 

7.    T^ov  Hast     enticed  me,  Yahweh,   and  I  was  enticed;  thou  are 

stronger    tv-an  I,   and  art  a  hie ;  I  am  beoo.ne  a  jest  every  day, 
every  one  a  mocker  of  me. 

3.    For  as  often  as  I  speak  I  cry  out;  oppression  and  violence, 
I  cry;  for  t*-e  word  of  Tahweh  is  be  borne  to  me    a  reproach  and 
a  mockery  every  day. 

9.  If  I  say,  not  will  I  remember  Mm,  and  not  will  speak  longer 
in  his  name,  then  there  is  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  hones,   nnd  I  am  weary  forebearing,   and  not  am  I  able. 

10.  For  I  have    veard  the     calumny  of  many,  terror  round  about. 
Cause  him  to  be  betrayed,  and  we  will  be  tray  him  (say)  all 

my  familiar  friends,  watchers  for  my  fall;  perhaps  ^e  will  be 
enticed,  and    "e  shall  he     able  against  Him,  and  we     shall  be 
revenged  in  respect  to  revenge  from  him* 

11.  But  Yahweh  (is)  with  me  as  a  migv,ty  one  and  violent;  therefore 
my  pursuers  shall  stumble,   and  not  sV-all  tViey  be  able;  tv-ey 

s'-  all  be  ashamed  greatly,   for  not  v,ave  they  been  caased  to 
prosper,   in  respect  to  a  dishonor  of  tVie  age,   not  svall  it  be 
forgotten  . 

12.  But  Yahweh  of  v03ts,   trier  of  the  righteous,    seer  of  t><e 
reins  and  t^e  heart,  may  I  3ee  t^y  vengeance  upon  them;  for 
unto  tv°ee  I  hare  laid  bare  my  suit. 

13.  Sing  to  Ya^'web,  praise  Yahwe^,   for  >>e  hatb  caused  to  be  de- 
livered tv>e  soul  of  the  needy  from  the  v-and  of  evil-doers. 


r 


« 
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V.'e  haTS    in  these  verses  the  old  conflict  between 
obedience  to  tv>e  ideal  and  the  Gregarious  Instinct,  Cf .  15:16-21. 
The  driving  power  of  the  ideal  in  conflict  with  that  Instinct  is 
clearly  portrayed,   according  to  Hebrew  Psychology,   in  verse  9. 
The'reseluti on  o^  t^e  conflict"  is    clearly  seen  in  v.rses  11-13. 
It  is  in  the  organization  o:  the  self  around  the   ideal  of  absolute 
loyalty  to  Yav'weh .     So  great  is  the  Prophet's  feeling  of  releif 
that  he  sings  a  hymn  in  v  rse  15, 

20:14-18. 

14.  Cursed  be  the  day  in  respect  to  uftiioh  I  was  born  on  it, 
the  day  eirwhich  my  mother  bore  me,  may  it  not  be  blessed. 

15.  Cursed  be  t^c  nan,   w^-o  announced  to  my  father  3aying,  born 
unto  t^ee  (is)  a  male-child,   re j oicing  cau sing  Mm  to  rejoice 

16.  And  let  that  man  be  like  the  cities  w*'io>   Ya'-weh  de  str  oyed, 
and  not  did  he  repent;  and  let   (vim)  hear  a  cry  in  the  morning, 
and  an  alarm  in  the  time  of  two  lights; 

17.  because  not  did  he  kill  me  from  t^e  womb;   30  would  have  been 
to  me  my  mother     y    .rave,   and  1  er  womb  pregnant  unto  tVie 

age  . 

18.  Wherefore  from  the  v/onb    came  I  forth  to  see  labor  and 
sorrow,  tv,at  my  days  should  be  completed  with  shame? 
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The  Prophet  is  again  in  a  state  of  depression,  versea 
14,  17.    Tve  conflict  come  3  between  the  Prophet's  obedience  to  tv<e 
:.  eal  end  t' e  Gregarioui  Instinct.    The  reraee  outline  only  the 
conflict,  one!  indicate  that  Jeremiah  was  facing  it  once  again,  as 
usual,   in  prayer. 

Jeremiav   is  thus  a  Prophet  of  Prayer.    Ke  maintained 
a  constant  fellov:s^ip  with  Ya^wen,  both  instinctive  and  voluntary. 
\,e  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  analyzed  ''"is  experiences,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  paragraphs  relative  to  hl»  "Confessions."    But  we  see 
in  Ms  life,  nevertheless,  the  recourse  to  prayer,   as  a  means  of 
resolving  conflicts,   as  a  means  of  organizing  tVie  self  around 
the  ideal. 

In  conclusion,  ire  may  say  tv-at  tve  Grc-at  Literary 
Prophets  did  engage  in  prayer.     Tv,e  data,   which  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  are  in  respect  to  Amos,  Hoaea,   Isaiah,  and  Lzekiel, 
somewhat  inferential.    But  the  conclusion  is  justified,  with 
that  reservation.     I    believe  Jeremiah  has  left  clear  indications 
as  to  v,i3  life  of  Prayer,   especially  the  fact  t;,at  through  thifl 
spiritual  exercise  he  wae  able  to  resolve  certain  conflicts  in 
his  life,  and  maintain  hia  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  loyalty  to 
Yahv/eh,  the  Holy  One. 

Tve  Great  Literary  Prophets  engaged,   I  may  say,  in 
instinctive  and  voluntary  prayers,-  as  wor3hip,  as  petition,  for 
things  and  spiritual  values.  a3  intercessions.     It  v/as  thus  that 
they  received  new  courage,   strength  and  spiritual  insight  . 


I 
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Thi3  aspect  of  the  prophet ie  life  13    an  indication 
of  tv,e  reality  of  t^eir  religious  experience.    Thereby  tvey 
received  fhe  consciousness  of  Yahv;ev,,s  Presence.    Thereby  tvey 
3  ought  the  suggestive  influence  of  tVie  Divine  resources  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  faith,  the  maintenance     of  spiritually 
emotionalized  attention   states,  tv-e  resolution  of  conflict.!,  the 
solution  of  problems,   and  the  increase  of  control  of  conduct, 
and  the     organization  and  integration  of  self  around  the  i:  al. 
In  this  religious  experience  v/e  find  the  Proi^ets  engaging  in  ex- 
p  rienoes,  vr  i«?v  ear  not  "be  described  by  the  analysis  of  a  sen- 
sory presentation. 

T>«e  Great  Literary  prophets,,    as  individuals,  v/h0 
maintained  a  prayer-life,  entered  upon  a  normal  religious  life. 
Ye  see  tvem    in  tMs  guise  as  men,  who  met  life' 3  proolem3,  and 

aintained  the  religious  life,  even  ae  any  one  of  ue  may  do.  V/e 
see  them  in  their  prayer-life,  especially  Jeremiah,   facing  con- 
flicts f?irly  and  squarely,  and  resolving  them,  instead  of  re- 
fusing to  fsce  tvem  and  thereby  repressing  t>>em,  and  thus  creating 
a  possible  cause  of  a  future  neurosis.     This  last  fact  is,  I 
tMnk,  a  3trong  argument  in  favor  of  the  normalcy,  as  well  as 
reality,   of  the  prophetic  religious  experience. 
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6.  Conclusion. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  Chapter  is 
no;,'  in  order. 

Tv,e  Great  Literary  Prophets  were  men,  who  tiad  real 
religious  experiences.    They  were  men  who  assumed  attitudes 
toward  the  Divine  for  the  sake  of  securing  and  maintaining  certain 
values,   in  response  to  those  attitudes  they  felt  t;'e  actual, 
immediate  contact  of  the.  Divine.    The  reality  of  the  prophetic 
religious  experience  does  not  deny  it -3  normalcy.    There  is  no 
necessity  of  calling  upon  t*-e  facts  of  abnormal  psychology  for 
t*>e  interpretation  of  those  data,  which  are  at  hand  relative 
to  the  prophetic  aonseiousness •    This  real,  but  normal  religious 
experience  is  not  to  be  equated  with  a  sensory  presentation. 
It  has  its  own  distinct,  unique  characteristics.    T^ese  qualities 
are  di  st  inguisv,able  in  the  so-called     in ipirati  on,  mysticism, 
worship,  and  prayer-life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets. 

The  Inspiratj  on  of  the  Prophets  may  be  accounted  for 
psych  ologically  by  tV  e  Ilebrev/  lei.ipera  :ent  of  the  Prophets, 
their  reli;siou3  capacity,    intuition,   and  sub-consciousness.  The 
Termini  TeoTnici  indicate  the  normalcy  of  t>--e  prophetic 
Inspiration.    Tv,ere  i3  no  basis  for  belief  tv-at  tMs  prophetic 
experience  was  ecstatic,   or  abnormal.     Still,  th=re  is  the 
reality  of  contact  and  communion  with  the  Divine  in  tv,e  prophetic 
c  onsciousness . 

Tve  Great  Literary  Prophet  was  a  mystic,  not  in  t>-e 
more  extreme     sense,  but  in  a  "mild  form."    He  felt  at  times  tv>e 
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reality  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  the  Divine  Response  in 
answer  to  his  quest  of  the  Divine,   relative  to  t^ose  conflicts 
jjhicli  his  ideal  freed,  relative  to  vis  own  i^ner  re  lir.-icus  life. 
One  aspect  of  tM3  religious  experience  of  the  Prop1  et     is  to  be 
seen  in  M3  worship.    Tv,e  d?ts  ere  not  clear,  relative  to  tl  is 
function  o'r  tv,e  Prophet's  life;   still,  there  are  indications  in 
t*»e  literary  fragments  whiela  refer  to  a  worship  life.    T^e  same 
v-old3  true  for  the  Prophet  in  Prayer.    Little  enough  can  be  said 
relative  to  tve  preyer-life  of  Ar-ios,  Tlosea,   leal  ah,   and  Ezekiel, 
except  the  fact,   Jeremiah,  however,  has  left  a  clear  record 
of  vis  prayer-exper ionce  .    This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  ^  is  Confessions.      In  tv'Ose  fragments  he  faoe3  conflicts 
fairly,  resolves  tvem  by  1  is  thinking  over  wit*1  Ya^Y.-e^,  and 
organizes  himself  around  the  ideal. 

T^ese  are  tvose  elements  wl  ioh  constitute  the  reality 
of  the  Prophetic  Religious  Experience.     Once  again,   there  is 
notMn^  in  them  to  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  fasts  of  abnormal 
psychology  for  an  interpretation.     But,  the  re  a 1 i  t  y  of  that 
religious  experience  .  iu et  be  r.-  int ■::  ine d ;     e  lse  the  prophetic 
consciousness  looies  that  proph  etic  quality,  v/ lieh  it  believed 
itself  to  poise33. 


CHAPTER     VIII  . 


Conclusion!  . 

"The  ^reEtt  world1 «  altar- stair 3, 
That  a  lope  through  darkne3i  up  to  God.M 

"In  "etaor j.arnM,LIV. 
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Th is  Chapter  i?  to  consist  of  a  summary  of  ths  Con- 
clusions at  whish  I  1    ve  arrived  in  the  aforegoing    Chapters ,- 
especially  those  conclusions  which  "bear  upon  the  thesis* 

The  tVtesis  of  t^is  study  ifl  the  normal  religious 
experience  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets.    Method  seemed  to 
require  tvat  I  set  up  this  tresis  at  t^e  beginning  of  my 
dissertation;  but  the  thesis  constitutes  in  reality  a  conclusion 
at  w^ich  I  had  arrived  through  previous  study  of  the  data  at 
v,and.     It  now  remains  to  summarize  the  data,  briefly,   shish  lead 
to  that   interpretation  of  tve  experience  of  these  literary 
Prophets,-  data  interpreted  on  t>^e  basis  of  ths  principles  that 
the  Great  Literary  Prophet i  are  to  be  understood  out  of  life 
itself,  through  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  rational  judgement, 
as  studies  in  themselves,  and  as  Hebrews. 

Tve  Great  Literary  Prophet  was  a  new  appearance  in  tv«e 
history  of  Israel's  prophetic  raoYsraent .  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  past;  it  does  mean,  however,  £hat 
he  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  certain  reipeot3. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  point  of  v*Lew  I  had  to 
investigate  tve  development  and  appearances  of  the  prophetic 
movement  in  Chapter  I,  "The  Moaning  of  Prophet  and  Prophesy." 
These  Conclusions  were  arrived  at: 

1st.    The  Origin  of  Hebrew  Prophesy  is  found  in  three 
sources,-  the  men  of  Yahweh;  the  ecstatic  exercises  in 
Palestinian  culture;  the  diviner.    The  early  Hebrew  "Seer"  is 
primarily  a  Diviner.    The  next  stags  in  the  development  of 
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Hebrew  Prophecy  wa3  t><e  old  type  of  ki^  j    «  w*1°  wa3  an  ecstatic. 

2nd.    The  Great  Literary  Prophet  is  a  new  appearance  in 
Hebrew  Prophecy.    Back  of  Him  wa  a  not  only  fche  stream  of  prophecy, 
but  especially  a  Baok-T  o-Yahv:eb  Sentiment,  which  constituted  a 
reaction  against  the  Canaanite  culture.    Thi-i  sentiment  the  Great 
Literary  Prophet  led  and  expressed. 

3rd.    Tvis  new  kind  of  Propbet  was  a  man  with  a  normal 
religious  experience.    He  was  therefore  non-ecstatic.    Tbe  terms 
flip     ntlTand  R*3.3  were  used  loosely;  they  do  not  throw  any  light 
upon  tv'p  ehf  meter  of  tv,e  Great  Literary  Prophet.    Back  of  this 
new  kind  of  Propv,et  v/as  a  long  uovement  for  a  purer  Ya^weh-rel  igion , 

4tb  ,  Tve  differences  between  tve  Great  Lit  rary  Prophets 
and  t^e  Professional  Prop'  ets  are  to  be  explained  as  the  diff- 
erences between  the  non-ecstatic  and  the  ec 3tatic ,-t-->e  Back-To- 
Ya^wehist" f and  t^e  professional  representative  of  the  popular 
party,  wMch  sponsored  t^e  adoption  of  foreign  culture.  The 
Professional  Prophets  embodied  the  methods  and  ideal  3  of  the 
old  diviner  and  ecstatic       3  i    T  eir  ecstatic  *  states  were  ab*ior- 
mal . 

5th.     a  study  of  Ecstasy  itself  leads  to  a  conclusion  tv  at 
its  practise  was  foreign  to  thia  new  type  o"  Prophet,  t'-e  "Back- 
To-  Ya^wehist  ."    Ecstasy  may  be  explained  psychologically  by  tha 
fact  3  of  hysteria.    T^ere  are  no  data  in  the  writings  of  t>-e 
Great  Literary  Prophets,  wvicb  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  fact3 
of  a  normal  religious  experience.    T>.e  so-called  "Visions"  and 
"Auditions"  of  t^e  Great  Literary  Prophets  are  to  be  described 
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as  "normal."    Though  tve  Great  Literary  Prophet  a  no  doubt  had 
dreams,   tvey  did  not  use  them  as  a  medium  of  the  Divine  Response; 
nor  did  they  leave  a  literary  record  of  a  dream  experience. 

6tv  .    The  te3t  of  the  true  Ya^v/eh  Propv,et  was  for  the  Great 
Literary  Prophets  a  life  organized  around  the  ideal  of  absolute 
loyalty  to  Yahweh,  as  tv,e  Holy  God. 

Thus  v/e  find  the  Great  Literary  Prophet,  to  be,  in 
relation  to  origin  and  meaning,  a  new  appearance.    Me  expressed 
the  longings  end  sentiments  of  a  certain  unorganized  tendency  of 
his  day  for  a  pure  Tahweh  religion.    But  he  was  likewise  a  creator 
in  the  religious  realm.     Back  of  him  Wa  3  the  prophetic  movement. 
But  >>e,  tve  Great  Literary  Prophet,   constituted  the  higl  est  and 
richest  expression  of  Hebrew  Prop^-etism,    ITot  in  an  ecstatic,  nor 
by  otver  types  of  abnormal  experience , but  under  t^e  pull  of  t^e 
ideal  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Yavveh ,  a?  the  Holy,  he  sought  to 
lead  Ms  people  back  to  Yr'^weV.,   in  answer  to  tv>e  moral,  cultural 
and  political  threat  of  Ms  day.    Thus,  the  Great  Literary  Prophet, 
in  life,   in  work,   in  ideal,   in  method  was  an  expression  of  a 
normal  religious  experience. 

But  a  somev>at  more  detailed  interpretation  of  these 
Great  Literary  Prophets  is  necessary,   if  we  are  to  accept  the 
tresis  as  an  explanation. 

These  men  must  be  described,   firet  of  all.    This  I 
attempt  to  do  in  Chapter  II,   "T^e  Temperament  of  t>-,e  Great 
Literary  Pr  023^ et  s  . " 
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First  of  all,   one  must  never  loose  sight  of  the 
Hebrew  Temperament .    These  Great  Literary  Prophets  were  all  Heb- 
rews .    ISasy  of  their  emotional  reactions,   and  rational  incon- 
si-stancies,  which  would  appear  to  a  western  mind  as  abnormal, 
were  fcr  tv<em  perfectly  normal.    But  in  addition  it  must  Vj   -=u  id 
that  each  Prophet  was  a  "mixed  type."    Bach  experience  of  each 
Propv,et  must  "be  approached  in  the  light  of  *  ll  own  peculiar  type,.. 
A  failure  to  do  tvis  ha*  often  led  to  a  recourse  to  t;e  facts 
of  the  abnormal  as  a  means  of  explanation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  normal  experience  of  these 
Prophets  i3  found  in  their  "Preparation  for  tv>e  Prophecy," 
(Ch.IIl).    Tvis  aspect  of  experience     ia  universally  a  fact.  It 
need  not  necessarily  indicate  a  normal  experience  for  tv,e  Great 
Literary  prophet  throughout;     but   so  far  as  it  goes  it  des- 
cribes the  development  of  tve  Prophet  as  normal. 

Py  "Preparation"  I  mean  "Soc ial-InK rit : nee  . "  That 
is,   the  beliefs,   opinions,    ideas,   ideals,  traditions,  though t- 
forms  of  Ms  uay  entered  into  tv<e  background  of  the  mind  of  the 
Great  Literary  Prophet,    Thereto  he  added  flie  own  personal 
observations.     In  >'i3  mind  there  remained  images  of  sensory 
presentations;  the  knowledge  of  current  customs  and  institutions; 
the  influences  of  the  family  life  and  eftthe  "educational  system;" 
a  certain  dependence  on  other  prophet i«  figures;  the  influences 
of  tve  cultural  environment,   as  seen  in  terti3  of  beliefs  as  to' 
history,  geography,  religious  beliefs  and  traditions,  popular 
l^rchen  and  aythe,   the  cultural  influence  of  an  ancient  Oriental 
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tv ought-world,   and  t^e  influences  of  the  current  literary  world. 

In  thia  way,     tv-e  mind  of  t^e  Great  Literary  Prophet 3 
received  a  content  and  background,     Ivey  spoke,  thought,  and 
wrote,  not  out  of  a  clear  sky,  hy  an  unimaginable  verbal  inspir- 
ation,  "but  even  as  any  other  normal  person.    They  developed  just 
as  any  otver  normal  mind  develops. 

But  each  Propv,et,  no  matter  vow  gradual  hie  development, 
"by  an  outstanding  experience  came  to  a.  consciousness  of  his 
mission.    How  ghall  thia  "Call    to  the  Prophetic  Office"  (Ch.IV) 
"be  interpreted? 

Over  against  an  explanation  on  the  "basis  of  abnormal 
psychology  I  advance  the  conclusion  that  an  interpretation  of  these 
experiences  as  normal,   but    real  religious  experiences,    is  more 
satisfactory,   for  it  does  wv-at  the  first  method  of  explanation 
fails  to  do,-  stakee  allowance  for  the  preparation  of  each  char- 
acter; the  temperament  0^  each;  the  Hebrew  ..:ind;  and  tv-e  matter 
of  "literary  style."    These  experiences  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  pattern-method.    Amo3'   call  came  in  an  experience  similar 
to  a  crisis-conversion.    Eo3ea  underwent  similar  stages  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  Die  domestic  tragedy.     Isaiah's  call  came  during 
an  act  of  wor3vip.    The  call  of  Jeremiah  may  be  described  as  a 
normal  conversion  plus  two  normal  visions.    Ezekiel  oa  e  to  1  is 
prophetic  consciousness  during  an  experience  of  worship. 

We    >-<ave  considered  the  Prophet  in  hie  origin  and  ..lean- 
ing,   in  respect  to  hie  temperament  fp reparation,  and  call.  The 
problem  wMcV  follows  naturally  is  tMs,  -  what  was  t^e  relation 
of  t^e  Prophet  to  the  mores,  to  the  situations  and  events,   of  hli 
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day,  i.e.,  Ms  Background  (Gh,V)t 

The  Great  Literary  Prophet ,  was  a    religious  reformer. 
That  i3,  ve  was  not  ascetic,     "hut  kept  in  close  contact  witv-  life 
itself.    Like  any  other  religious  worker  v<e  was  determined  to 
a  large  extent  in  vis  utterances  "by  Ms  reaction  to  Ms  Lack- 
ground,   i.e.,  the  "beliefs,   customs,  values,    standards,  and  trend 
of  event  3  . 

The  Background  wa3  largely    Canaanite  in  respect  to 
the  mores;  and  tv,e  trend  of  events  and  national  policies  seemed 
hostile  to  Yahweh.    Tv-e  reaction  of  the  Great  Literary  prophets 
against  this  aspect  of  their  Background  was  an  original  moral 
judgment  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  ideal,   and  in  accordance 
with  the  temperamental  type  of  eaov<  Prophet.    Belief  in  Yav,weh 
as  a' Holy  God  urged  these  figures  to  preach  the  abstract  moral 
ideals,   to  seek  to  emhody  them  in  personal  and  social  life 
as  the  Will  of  Yahweh* 

This  aipect  of  the  activity  of  tVie  Great  Literary 
Prophets  is  a  normal  experience.     It-,  interpretation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Prop"  et  worked  and  preached  doesnot  require  tl  e 
abnormal  as  an  explanation,     The     formation  of  the  moral  ideal, 
the  influence  of    imitative  moral  judgments,  and  the  expression 
of  original  moral  judgments  are  to  be  thought  of,   so  far  as  our 
data  are  concerned,  as  accomplished  by  the  normal  rational  and 
affective  consciousness  of  these  prophetic  figure* * 

But  w1  at  can  be  said  as  to  tve  more  intimate  aspects 
of  the  life  and  work  of  these  Great  Literary  prophets,  i.e., 
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the  it  "Brery  Day  Life  and  Work"  (Ch.YX)f,    The  Every  Lay  Life  of 
the  Great  Literary  Prophet  describes  the  Prophet  at  home  and 
abroad;  in  contact  wiih  people,  in  tve  performance  of  hii 
office  . 

In  the  data,  which  are  available,  we  find  tl  at  there  • 
eeemfl  to  hate  "been  certain  conflicts  in  ~t^e  personal  life  of 
e-io*  Prophet.    T^er?  was  t^e  motive  power  of  tv,e  ideal  on  one  han 
the  instinct  ive  drives  on  tv-e  ot^er;  nt^e  ideal, H  in  the  second 
place,   as  against  tve  traditional  morality  and  religious  Byatetfu 
In  these  conflicts,    30  far  as  our  data  go,  we  find  t^e3e  indivi- 
duals facing  eacH  problem  and  situation  fearlessly  and  frankly, 
we  may  conclude  that  t^ere  was  no  repression  in  tbeir  lives, 
but  rather  self-realization,-  a  normal  psychic  life  (at  least  in 
thia  re  spect . ) 

Tvi3  Every  Day  Life  i3  to  he  described  particularly  as 
an  illustration  of  t'-e  volitional  effort  of  these  Prophets  in  fav 
of  "t^e  ideal?  i.e.,  absolute  loyalty  to  YaMweh,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.     In  t^e  PropvetBl  controversies     it'-1  their  ocponents; 
with  the  Pale 3t inianized  social  - nd  religious  system  and  tradi- 
tional   lorality;   in  t^eir  meditative  and  literary  activity;  in 
their  mistakes;  in  t>-eir  symbolical  acts,  we  see  the  volitional 
efforts  of  t^ese  Prophets ;  toward  self-realization,  toward  the 
realization  of  the  ideal.    T^is  aspect  of  t  v-e  £r  op^et ic  exper- 
ience bear 3  all  the  marks  of  normalcy. 

Tv,e  af ore-described  analysis  and  explanation  of  t^e 
prophetic  consciousness  night  lead  one  to  disregard  the  religious 
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nature  of  that  consciousness .    Fence,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize "The  Prophetic  Consciousness  as  Religious  Experience, 
or  the  Religious;  Reality  of  the  Prophetic  Consciousness, M(Ch .VII) . 

The  Great  Literary  prophets  were  men,  who  had  real, 
religious  experiences.    T^ey  v/ere    men,  who  assumed  attitudes 
toward  the  Divine  for  the  sake  of  -securing  and  maintaining 
certain  values;  in  response  to  those  attitudes  they  felt  tv-e 
actual,  immediate  contact  6f  the  Divine.    The  reality  of  the 
prophetic  religious  experience  doe3  not  deny  its  normalcy.  This 
prophetic  religious  consciousness  had  its  unique  qualities,  how- 
ever.   We  see  them  in  the  so-cniled  Inspiration,  Myotic  iem, 
Worship  and  Prayer-Life  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Prophets     mny  he  accounted  for 
psychologically  "by  the  Hebrew  Temperament  of  the  Propv,et3, 
their  religious  capacity,   intuition,   and  suh-consc.iousnes3 . 
The  Termini  Technici  indicate  the  normalcy  of  the  prophetic 
Inspiration.    Here  is  no  'oasis  for  belief  that  thie  prophetic 
ex^erit-nce  was  ecstatic,   or  in  any  ot>>er  sense,   abnormal.  Yet, 
t^ere  is  the  reality  of  contact  and  communion  with  Yavweh  in  t>'.e 
propvetic  consc iousne33 . 

T>e  Great  Literary  Propvet  vae  a   ..ystic  in  a  "mild 
form."    He  felt  at  times  the  ropiity  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and 
the  Divine  Response  in  answer  to  Jfeii   quest  0^  the  Divine,  relative 
to  r  o^e  conflict-i  whieti  hie  ideal  faced;  relative  to  hi  3  own 
inner  religious  life.    One  aspect  of  the  mystical  experience  of 
the  Great  Literary  Prophet  is  hie  Werehip.    Here  the  data  give  only 
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indications        the  worship-life  of  these  men.    The  same  is  true 
relative  to  tve  prayer-life  0f  Amos,  Hosea,  leslah,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  Jeremiad  has  left  a  clearer  record  of  hie  pr p.yer- experience 
in    hie  confessions.    In  those  fragment!  he  faces  conflicts 
frankly,  resolves  them  "by  '       thinking  them  over  with  Yahwehi 
and  organizes  himself  around  the  ideal.     Once  again,   it  is  not 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  abnormal,   on  the  basis  of  the  data, 
at  hand,  for  a  satisfying  explanation  of  these  aspects  of  the 
reality  of  the  religious  experience  of  these  five  Literary 
Trop^et  3  . 

fhifl  is  fche  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  religious 

experience  of  these  five  Great  Literary  Prophets  which  I  would 

advance.    Unlike  tVie  common  appeal  to  abnormal  psj^c^ ology  a3  a 

means  of  explaining  the  prophetic  aonsaiousnesa  of  these  men, 

or  tv-e  other  extreme,   viz.,   that  of  understanding  these  men 

these 

merely  as  moral  teachers,  it  as3.imes  that. men  could  hare  had 
real  religious  experiences  and  still  v>ave  been  normal.       I  do  not 
advance  this  theory  as  a  dogma,    it   ii  only  a  point   of  view.  Any 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  experience  is  but  a  point  of 
view.     It  i?,   so  I  think,  however,  a  point  of  view  vAioh  solves 
more  difficulties,   take  3  into  consideration  more  facts,   and  enters 
more  sympathetically  and  more  deeply  into  ths  prophetic  con- 
sciousness t'^an  the     other  points  0^'  view.     It  makes  these 
prophetic  figures  more  understandable,   for  it  doe3  not  lo?*"1 
light   of  tveir  connection  with  experience  itself. 
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The  normal  religious  experience  of  tV'e  Great 
Literary  Propv,et3,-  V  e  data,  ai  I  understand  them,   lead  to 
this  interpretation.    The  worth  of  t;  e  contributions  of  these 
men  to  tv<e  realm  of  religion  is  tve  clearest  indication  of  the 
reality  of  their  experience  of  Yahweti* 
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HOTES. 

Int r oduot ion  . 

Paragraph  £.    1.    I,  P.  113,  "einen  mit  boberer  Intelligenz 
begabten  u von    religicoser    ?egeisterung  erfullten  i:ann, 
weld  er  in  eirem  irnigen  VerV'altni  s  zu  I  ott  steV*t  u.  all  Diener 
Gottes  fur  gcttlicv-e,   insbesondere  fur  tVeokrat i3cve  Zwecke 
tatig  let  ." 

2.    P.  72ff.,-  Tve  "Pr rp.vetio  bands"  were  merely  3ubject 
to  "religious  excitement  . "     In  re&ird  to  1S10:5-13  v*e  writes, 
(74),   "We  need  rot  necessarily  figure  tMs  as  a  company  of 
dancing  dervishes.    It  may  equally  well  be  a  band  of  3erious 
men,  folding  an  outdoor  religious    meeting,  with  a  procesiion 
and  mu3ic  end  public  3peecve3."     Jus  Beecver  does  not  make 
U  3e  of  the  genetic  approach  in  hit  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phet i  c  move  me  n  t  . 

Paragraph  4.  3.  Cf.  Strickland,  "Psyc1  ology  of  Religiou3 
Experience,"  P.  258f,  See  also,  Coreat,  "Abnormal  Psychology," 
P.22f;  and  Selbie,   "T^e  Psychology  of  Religion.,"  P.  31f. 

4.    A  religious  experience  is  any  relation  in  wbicV.  tv<e 
subject  assumes  an  attitude  of  dependence  toward  the  diety  as  a 
means  of  securing  and  maintaining  life's  v  i  ^v,est  values,  i.e., 
("Mg^est"  for  tv<e  subject,  on  Ms  level.) 

This  plan  of  study  may  seen  to  divide  too  ridigiy  religious 
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experience  intc  "nornul"  and  "abnormal".    7/hile  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  some  experiences,  it  is  true  th..t  there  is  no 
strict  line  of  den-r cation  between  the  two.    In  reality,  who  is  to 
say  when  and  where  the  normal  ends  md  the  abnormal  begins,  or 
vice  versa?    However,  for  ;ur poses  of  scientific  analysis  the 
classification  is  used.    Moreover,  it  is  the  on_y  way  whereby  one  can 
determine  the  psychic  health  of  the  subject  relative  to  a  particular 
experience . 

Cf.  a.    Aoler,  "lad.  Psy."  Pagf  3 

1,  >,  Brill  ta  introduction  to  S.  Freud's  "The  Psychopathology 
of  Everyday  Life,"  P«g«  YI. 


HI 

Chapter  I. 

Paragraph  1,  (£.) 

1.  Holscher,   "Die  Prop^eten,"  P.  132,   "Al3  er  (jedOnV.  einmal) 
seinen  Gbttern  opferte,  cla  ergriff  der  Gott  einen  seiner  vor- 
ne^nviten  (?)  Jiingliire  unci  "hracvte  tl»n  in  Ver zuckung,    to  da3z 
er  s&gte:  Lringe  (den  Gott)  her  bell  rringe  uen  Eoten,  der  iv<n 
bei  3iov  1  at  .    Anon  v>at  ihn  ge^andt,    (jetzt)  laizt  er  ivn  2ie>'en'. 

U3TT." 

2.  I  tnink  it  legitimate  to  u^e  t*-e3e  references  in  this 
connection. 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  .  .c  ike  a  distinction  auob  as  Konig 
does  relative  to  Nabi  and  ro'e,   "Der  eine  Titel  driickte  die 

Z'.e  r.  iehung^e  ire?  Irag'.i  •?  zvr  Gotf'eit  a, is,   a  "her  der  andere  lit  91 
bezeioKnete  die  Lezie'King  seines  Tragers  zu  den  Ge^eimni ssen  des 
;ien3cv,en3cv- iakaalf 

Something  cnn  be  said  for  ty>e  Labylonian  Origin  of  tve 
word.     Jirku  in  Ms  "Kommentar ,  ■  P.  188,  points  out  tv-e  close 
■imilarity  ofliabu,  and  further,* 

Hen 

"Es  gibt  itellen  in  Babyloniaa  Literature.,  worin  e  in  Men  sell 
al3  der  ITa-bi-u  eines  Gottes  bezeicVnet  wirdg     In  einer  In- 
scvrift  des  Konigs  Hammurapi  nennt  sic*'  der  Konig  einen: 

,::a-"bi-u  de3  Got  tea  A^u,  einen  Gehorsamen  des  Gottes  Ellil, 
einen  Gunstling  de3  Gotte3  Samos,   den  ge'liebten  Ilirten.  des  Llarduk. 
' (Sie^e,  King,  Letters  and  Inscr ipt iona ,   II.  P.  132.  nr.94). 
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"In  e  inen  zu  Assur  gefundenen  religiosen  Texte  v-ei3zt  es 
von  der  Gottin  B-.au:,  In  (der  Stadt)  DiUbat    i3t  3ie  die  na-bit 
(Ler:i-zu  ITa-Ki-u)  der  Gbtter,  die  Gewaltige  de3  Landes.'"     Karl,  109 

4.  Certainly    contrary  to  r.ellin,     "Der  alt.  Prop^etismus" 
P.  216f.,  wvere  fre  outlines  as  follows  the  development  from 

rial  to  :  "und  30  anstK-e^t  vier  ein  ganz    neuart ige  I'orm  un- 

mittelbarer  per 3onl  ic^er  gottlic>>er  Cffenbarung.     Die  Ekstase  . 
wird  T^nz  in  den  Hintergrund  gedr'angt,  Vision  und  Audition 
bleiben  naturlicV',   of fenbarungslosen  Zeiten  solo^e  wo  Gesicvte 
nic^t  verbreitet  sind." 

5.  Cf.  Greszmann,   "Die  Alteste  Gesc*  eic' tse^reibung  u 
Proph  et       Israels,"  P.  37f. 

Cf  .  Mystery  cults-  of  Asia  I.iinor  '  and  Greece.  Also  Sbauanism 
and  medicinemen.  Cf .  Coe,"Psy.  of  Hel?  P.176ff,  "Seaman." 

6.  I'osea,  as  a  Penjaminite,   is  an  a3sumption,  based  on 
PolM*ierfi  Proof,   "Die  p."    p.  2C5f. 

7.  Something  of  tbis  test  seerns  present  in  P*>Yah,  "Old 
Testament  and        P.  in  Psy."  P.  38. 

Povav,   "C.T.  and  1I.P.     in  Psy." 
P.  33  "  .  .  .  .tbe  only  prophet  wl  o  i3  never  false  Prophet,   ifl  the 
prophet  who  is  without  repression;   it  would  seem  t>>at  the  only 
Propv,et  vA-o  fully  understands  h  is  own  message,   la  tv-e  Prophet  who 
can  explore  the  wvole  dept>*3  of  l  is  primary  unconscious  or,  in 
otver  words,      lake  1  is  own  unr-onscious  conscious." 
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8.  P.  Volz,  "Lie  Bib.  A  Itertumer,  P.  201  f. 


Volz:  "Die  BiD.  Altertumer"  P.  £C If.     "Die  Patriot isc>en 
oahen    in  JaVve  den  Volk3gott,   der  seinem  Volk  unbed.ingt  ^alf 
urd  dem  das  yolk  unbedeflgt  ge^orte;  ihr  Patriot i smus  war 
religios,  aber  j>«e  Religion  war  nieht  me>  r  all  Patriot ismus  . 
Die  :';ro'3zen  religioaen  Prophet  en  B^ven  in  Ja^we  den  hei^gen 
Gott ,  der  seire-i  Voile  nvir  Half,  wennes  tie  i  held  little1  en  Willen 
ge^oyefcte  ,   und  dot  nicM  Israel,    ?cBdern  ^ein  Gebot  in  der 
\.elt      dur"v  setzen  iGllte." 


L'ote  9 . 

Jer.  23:16-22. 

16.  Ttiui  aaith  YaMve^.  of  Hosts,     Hot  tihalt  tvou  hearken 

to  the  words  of  t>-e  Prophets1:     befoolera^  they  to  you; 
a  vision  of  t^eir  heart  they  3peak,  not  from  the  motif-'  of 
Yahweh  . 

17.  Tvey  surelv  say1  to  my  desjpi?ers^,  Yavv<ev'   laith  (again 
and  a~ain)3,  Peace  sKsll  be  to  you,   and  to^  every  walker 
in  thi  ob^tenaoy  of  his  hea*t$   they  say,  not  shall  come 
upon  you^  evil . 

18.  For  who  atandet^  in  t><»  counsel  of  Yav<wev-  tv-at  he  should 
see  and  1  ear1  hia  word?  Viho  v,a3  attended  hie  vord^  and 
*eard  (it)? 

19.  20,   Cf.  30:23,24  .    A    later  ii  ^ertion  by  a  redactor.  T^ey 

vave  nothing  to  do  witl    the  context. 


V.16  1.  Delite  wit-  LXX  D'Xlin 

2.  In  the  sense,   "to  tauee  to  h  ope  vainly." 

V.17  1.  Read  W*M  2.  Read 

3.  Piel  force  ofin         4.  Read  *3 
5.  Rer  d  l^V 

V.18    ?0»M.  Cf .  L.X.X.       2.  Read  nil 


•  .cu"  ( 
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::ote  10. 


Mi  can  5:5-8 


5.  Thus  saith  Tahweh  concerning  the  Prophet 3,  the  leader*  astray 
of  my  people,  the  one3  "biting  wit*1  their  teeth,  and  they 
call,  Peace;  blit  whoever  g.i.vetv'  not  upon  their  mouthee,  they 
even  sanctify  a  war  against  him. 

6.  Therefore  it  (shall,!  be)  night  to  yon,  from  vi3ion,  and 
darkness  to  yon,  from  divination;  t^en  tT-e  lun  shall  go 
upon  the  Prophets,  t^en  3hall  he  dark  over  them  the  day. 

7.  Then  s^all  "be  put  to  scarce  t>"    se<rs,   t'-en  shall  blush  the 
diviner3,  and  tvey  ihall  never  upon  their  lips,  all  of 
tvem,  for  t^^re  i  3  no  answer  (from)  God. 

8.  But  I,  I  am  full  of  (purer ,  even  the  Spirit  nf  Yahweh,  and 
of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  to  Jaooh  Ms  trans- 
gression, and    to  l3rael  hia  sin. 


11.    Translation  of  Num.  12:6-8. 


6.  And  he  3aid,  ITear  now  my  words:     If    there  be  a.  Prophet 
among  youl,    I,  YaVweh,  "by  a  vision  unto  him  will  make  my- 
self known,   in  a  dream  will  I  speak  with  Mm. 

7.  rot  tv,U3,  my  servant,  "oses;   in  all     my  ^ouse,   steadfast,   he . 

3.     ^'out1"  to  mout*  will  I  speak  with  him,   even  clearly,  and  not 
In  riddles;  and  the  form  o^  Yafewen  ihall  he  behold  1  and 
why  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant,  against 
:"ose3? 


6.      1  ,      MK  D33K»3J 


I 
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12.  Againat,  Hane},  «$a*  Erkennen"-  P.4df. 

13.  T>'e3e  references  are   suggeetire  in  a  study  of  Ecstasy. - 

J.    Pedersen,   "Israel,"  U  158ff. 

A.    E.  Davidson,  M0.  T  .  Prorve^y,  "  2X7*131*** 

G.    Eolsover,   "Die  Prophet  en,"  9:14, 14  6f 

K.     Gunkel,   "Die  prop^eten, "  4:24. 

Hi    Gtaizmann;   "Die  So^riften,"  262f;  37ff. 


14.    Special  Study  aa  to  tve  Origin  of  Eistaay. 
Ec  st asy . 

for 

Tve  origin  of  tv  ia  abnormal  experience  naa  been^a 
long  timt  a  matter  of    debate.     It  v/a  3  in  1914  tv'at  Gustav 
Lolsc1  er  published  Ma  MDie  Pr op^eten ."     On  t^e  basis  of  tne 
v.'en-Amon  tale,   and  phenomena  relative  to  tv'e  religion  of  Syria, 
and  t>»e  fact  tv,at  ecstasy  is  not  found  in  of  er  ancient  countries, 
h*  same  to  tv-e  conclusion: 

"Die  VergleioMmg  de3  i  ^rael  itisc1  en  Ek3tatikertuais  der  He  bi '  im. 
mit  den  verwandten  Er scv'ei3toingen  der  Ifao^barreli^ionen  zeigt, 
dasz  eine  Paral  lele  z-i  dettselben  nur  auf  syr i"5cv'-kle  inasiat  isa1  em 
Gebiete  zu  finden  ist." 
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As  to  the  question,  why  v/as  ecstasy  a  peculiar  rhenonenon 
of  Syria,  Kolscher  a-i'n.nced  tve  theory,-  "Die  Er3cheinung  its  lit 
sich  damit  in  Zusammenhang  rait  all  den  anderen  religiosen  and 
kultarellen  ?e,£iehungen,  welche  'Syrien  rait  Kleinasien  3eit  altera 
verbinden.    Zu  einem  Teile  mogen  sich  diese  erklaren  au3  den 
groszen  Volker bewegungen,   die  yor  allSTB  i  "i  Laufe  des  Zweiten 
Jah»tau3end3  7on  ITarden  fcet  die  syri3c>  en  Ku3tenla  JDder  ttberflutet 
haben,   zuerst  der  llitani,   dann  der  Kethiter,   zuletzt  der 
PI  iliater  und  ivrer     Ver*'.ra.ndten  . .  .  . " 

This  pheno  lenon  was  transmitted  t>-roiigv'  the  Canaanite 

to  l3rael. 

ITow  I  think  that  Holsc^er  i3  correct  in  his  theory 
that  ec3taay  ca  le  to  Israel  from  the  Canaanite,  and  to  the 
Canaanite  from  Syria.    But  I  would    like  to  advance  the  theory 
t>>at  thin  phenomenon  had  it  a  origin  among  the  Hittites. 

P  i  3  is  just  a  theory;  hut  tv-ere  are  certain  fasts 
which  lead  one  to  t*  at  conclusion. 

First  of  all  let  U3  go  to    certain  monuments  of  the 
old  "Hatttire  ich "  in  order  to  see  what  t^ey  have  to  offer. 

At  Ujuk  (ifc-eyer  Jig.  51;  52),   there  £4  a  cult  3cene 
left  of  the  entrance.    To  the  right  en  a  high  po3tament  is  a 
hull,  i.e.,  the  d*«ty  in  the  forn  0f  a  hull.    Pefore  him  i3  a 
hig>>  offering  table.     To  this  table  a  -:an,   in  a  long  garment, 
and  with  hands  raised  in  the  posture  of  prayer,   with  cap  and 
crooked  staff,   air^oac^es.    He  is  in  all  probability  the  king. 
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Behind  him  follows  the  queen  wit*  a  gesture  of  adoration. 
T*  en  comes  a  procession.     Several  rami  and  goats  are  being  led 
to  the  sacrifice,    ^ac^  person    has  Qn  a  di st inct ire  garb. 
An&t^er  group  of  t^-ese  men  follow  tve  proce33ion;  V-e  middle 
man  carries  an  animal;  the  first  one  a  guitar,   the  third  a 
t  rumpet . 

Another  monument     of    deep  interest  vere  ia  a  soene, 
or  series  of  scenes,  found  on  the  stone  nitc^e,  Jazyly>(3ja 
nearTogvazV:.ioe  .    Tvere,   under  open  he  a  Ten,  the  great  cult- 
fests  were  celebrated.     (See  Lleyer:  Pig. 66,  67).     In  these 
Reliefs,   v/e  find  several   sections.     In  one  section  the  dieties 
come  in  stately  procession;   in  another  the  priests.    But  v/e 
find  here  likewise  a  procession  of  men  in  sv,nrt  aprons. 
This  group  seems  to  be  pictured  as  led    by  a  man  with  a  musical 
instrument.    T>e    festival  is,  no  doubt,   that  of  tv'e"Spring 
Feast 

Again,  at  Jazylyk^ja,        find  a  procession  of  3oldiers 
(Sec  Meyer,  Fig.  73,  79).    II  ey  are  pictured  as  running  before 
a  Relief  of  the  diety.    T^ey  are  in  s^ort  aprons;     in  their 
right  hands  they  carry  long  sicvel  swords,  whioh  lie  upon  t^eir 
shoulders.        ey    likewise    wear  tve  pointed  cap  which  i3 
usually  a    mark  of  diety. 

"e  find  in  t^ese  monuments  certain  data  wMch  invite 
t^e  conclusion  that  we  may  have  here  the  beginning  of  ecstasy. 
These  fact3  are    to  be  noted. 
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lit  .    The     festivals     (at  least   seme  of  them)  were  held 
in  tve  rut -of -do or s .     A  ravine,   or  valley  with  cliff 3,  could 
serve  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  a  kind  of  taered  place,  in 
which  tT'ese  ceremonies  could  "be  held* 

2nd.    A  part  of  the  ceremonies,   or  cult  as,  consisted  in  a 
Procession.    In  one  cf  these  thp  people  are  pietured  as  running* 
Tv,e  exact  nature  of  this  procession  one  can  not  |ay.B 

3rd.    The  procession  was  accompanied  wit*1  music  . 

4th 4    The  people  in  tbe  procession  dressed  alike,   in  a 
distinct  garb. 

5th.    The  processional  was  part  of  a  ceremony  wvic' 
wa3  religious.    Tift  is  is  leen  in  the  sacrifices  brought,  the 
altar  pictured,  t^e  priests,   the  royalty,   and  the  dieties. 

These  various  phenomena  are  certainly  similar  to  those 
of  the  l~ter  ecstasy,  where  we  find  proceisional3,  dances, 
music,   similarity  of  gnrb,  and  all  in  the  out-of-doors,   in  the 
service  of  ^o  e  deity. 

Tut  certain  other  data   n?ed  to  be  added. 

6th.    The  Hittite  word  for  "Heaven"  is  "ITebis."  The 
question  is,-  Is  it  possible  to  find  any  relation  between  ttjia 
word  and  the  Hebrew  k*ij  ?    The  god,  "before  whom  the  processions 
are  pictured,  seems  to  have  been  Tescvub,  god  of  heave©  and 
of  storm.     One  can  imagine  here  some  connection.     As  Tesohub  is 
god  of  "heaven,"   30  is  he  god  of  the  prooessionalist .  T^ere 
night  be  a  kind  of  indent ifi cati on  of  man  and  Hebis .  However, 
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a 3  t-e  matter  no1'/  stands,   that  conclusion  is  only  a  fancy. 
Little  more  nan  be   said  for  it.     Still  the  -similarity  of  "tfebis" 
and      33  is  striding. 

7th.    Ecstasy  ii  found  primarily  in  northern  Syria.  Ore 
at  once  wonders  if  there  might  be  a  reason  for  t>>at  fact.  Could 
it  be  tvat  V<e  Hittitea  exerted  a  stronger  influence  here,  for 
a  longer  time? 

8tv< .    Ecstasy  seems  to  be  non-Semitic  in  origin.  At 
least,    it   is  not   found  among  any  Semitic  r?oes.     Only  in  Syria 
do  we  have  the  first  clear-cut  record  of  its  existence.    T;  is 
leads  one  to  wonder  if  the  phenomenon  be  Semitic  at  all  in 
origin;  if  Syria  be  its  -tome.    T Ey  theory  is,-  It  came  in  its 
beginnings  from  tVie  Eittites,   a  non-Semitic  people. 

T^ese  eight  reasons  constitute  the  basis  for  that  theory. 
It  does  not  mean  that  ecstasy  of  necessity  existed  in  all  its 
later  forms  and  development  among  tve  Kittites.     In  all  proba- 
bility there  were  later  developments,  new  factors  added,  etc. 
The  end  of  a  long  line  of  development  may  be  quite  unlike  it 3 
beginning.     I  only  assume  that  ecstasy  found  among  the  Hittites 
its  beginning.    This  beginning  was    no  doubt  crude  and  undevelop- 
ed. The  extent  to  which  it  ran  one  can  not    say,   for  not  yet  do 
we  have  data  relative  to  tve  temperament  of  the  Hittite.  But 
the  first  five  facts  pointed  out  indicate  a  cultus  which  cer- 
tainly looks  like  a  feasible  origin  of  ecstasy. 

After  I  rad  arrived  at  tMi  conclusion  I  happened  to  note 
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this  statement  in  T  ,11  .Robinson'  s ,  "Prophe  sy  and  the  Prophet  1 

P.  34f.     "Any  conjecture  mast   be  extremely  v-azardous,  but 

it  may  "be  worth  while  commenting  on  the  fact  tv»at  the  original 
b ome  of  the  ecstasy  in  religion  see me  clearly  tc  ^*ve  included 
bot^  Asia  'Tinor  and  Palestine,   and  the  only  known  influence 
whieb  covered  both  speres  and  practically  nothing  else  is  thai 
of  t*>e  Hittites.     In  our  almost  complete  ignorance  of  that 
mysterious  race  we  may,  perhaps,    ".ore  safely  attribute  the 
origin  of  ecstatic  prophecy  to  them  t^an  to  any  other ■  -  at 
lea3t  till  we  learn  the  fact 3  about  them." 

15.  Cf .  Greek  Llysteries,  especially  tv>e  Diony3ian. 

We  find  tliere  an  exact  parallel  f     In  fact,   these  practises  of 
the  Greeks  seem  foreign  to  the  Greek.    The  theory  is  tT,at  they 
came   in  by  way  of  A3.is  :iinor. 

16.  J.H.  Kaplan,  P.  152,  "We  conclude,  therefore,  t>-at 
whenever  the  subject  becomes,  oblivious  of  the  surrounding 
world  and  devotes  himself  with   *  long-sustained  contemplation' 
to  any  one  subtest  the  result  is  ecstasy." 

R.F.T^ouless,   "Int.  to  Psy.  of  lei,"  P.  230, 

"Ecstasy  is  a  state  whiah  comes  on  occasionally  while 
the  subject     j.3  experienc ing  a  less  intense  form  of  contemplation. 
It  is  In  t^is  condition  tv-at  visions  and  locution?  generally 
take  i^lace  ." 

17.  A  list  of  views  by  German  Old  Testament  scholars 
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relative  to  the  Prophets  end  Ecstasy: 

E.  Konig:  t^e  Prophets  have  actually  ^een  God  and  t' e 
i  n  vi  3  i  ble  u  or  Id . 

F.  Gunkel  and  G.Holioheri  the  Prop^et3  are  all  Ekstatiker, 
OV.lfrr  and  -ron  Orelli:  in3piratio  personalis. 
Well>>au3en  and  jgrnend:     Intuition  ia  t^e  cMef  factor. 

B.  Du^m  and  Stade:  Intuition  plus  "dual  p  r3onality.M 

Kuenen:  empbasis  i3  to  be  placed  upon  the  etv-ical  caotiT*, 

Riehm  and  So^wart z  iKopfi*  the  ethical  .otive  bound  to  V  e 
Giesebreo' t  and  Sellin:)       idea  of  inspiration. 

Hermann  Scvmltz  and  R.  Xittel:  th#  idea  of  Inspiration. 

Hugo  Winukler:  ITasters  of  Politics. 

18.  TV-e  3tudy  of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets  in  relation 
to  ecstasy  is  really  an  investigation  as     to  tbequestion,  "Hov; 
does  t*-e  ir  Experience  relate  to  the  f&ots  of  Hyst' ris?  ^TMs 
does  not  really  mean  a  confusion  of  method,  tbougb  it  may 
appear  as   sue"".     It   is  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  tve 
condition  of  vysteria,-  certainly  the  ecstatic  condition  in 
most   of  it 3  forn3,-  may  be  found  in  t^ese  figures,  and  ergo, 

e  c  stasy . 

19.  Tv-e  results  of  this  investigation  apply  likewise  to 
Kl03termann' 3  theory,   "Ezekiel,"     "T  eologisobe  Stuclien  und 
Kritiken,"  137r/,  S.  391ff,  that  catalepsy  is  the  explanation 
for  the  phenomena  of  Ezekiel's  experience. 
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Paragraph  2.-  (l). 

20.    A  few  references : 

J.  Petersen,   "Israel,"  I,  140::. 
A.B.DaTidson,   "0  .T .Prophecy, "  134ff. 

G.  Hols*her,   "Die  Prop^eten,"  17;49. 

H.  Gunkel,  "Die  Prop^eten,"  15. 
J.  Hanel,   "Da b  Erkennen  "  66- 


21. 

Amos  7:1-3 

1  "  2 

1.  TV-U3    Ya'"weV>  caused  me  to  ^ee;  and  heboid,  a  formation  of 

locu3ts  in  the  beginning        the  ;.<;rowin&-up  of  the  after-gra 

2.  1  \Vben  it  was  a  "beginning  to  eat  tl  e  plant3  of  the  field, 

then  I  •aid,  Lord,  2ya'  v:eV- ,  forgive,  pray*.    Kov/3  will  Jacob 
stand?  For  small  ^e . 

3.  Yav'wev<  felt  oompa  ssion^-  T)e  cause  of  t>'  ia?    17ot   shall  it  be, 
saitv  Ya^weh . 


V.l.  Delite  Iter  insertion.  Cf .  LXX. 

2.  Read  for  m.ti\-  12P   witn  LXX.  Amos  sees  tl  e  activity  of 
Ya^web  and  not  Ya^uveV*  in  1  is  activity. 

3.  -|}on  mm;I  delite  as  a  gloss.  The  LXX  reads 

for  up)      .  T^e  clause  is  evidently  a  marginal  explanation 
of  a  later  v-and  and  v<as  not1  ing  to  do  wit**  the  context,  or 
tv,e  naration  of  the  vision. 

V.2.  l.Read  wit>   Kittel  rrt30  Nn  *»*fl     from  Torrey,  Jr. Lib. Lit, 
1894,  P. 53        2.  It  4s  a  question  w^et^er  one  should  read 
*JJ*     in  tl        plaees*  3.  »i     -LXX  nj'   .    Tpjn  i  3  1  -•  Ter 
Bu^bjlct    'oil  in  apposition  .thereto* 

V.3.  1.  MJNipl  .haa  vere  t' e  Hiph. sense.  2.  pjuCemin.inei 
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Affios  7:4-6. 

4.  Thus  Yahweh  caused  me  to  see ;  and  be^old^  t^ere  drew  near 
to  contend  with  fire  Yahweh 2;  an(*  it  ate»->  the  great  MTev'om," 
ana  na3  eating  the  land.^ 

5.  Then  I  laid,  0  Lord,-1-  Yahweh,  cease,  pray'.    How  will  Jacob 
stand'.    For  -small,  he. 

6.  Yahweh  felt  compas  sion  be  cause   of  V  is .     A1*0  this,   not  shall 
it  be,   iaith1  Yavweh. 


V.4.  1.  Read  3"»pfor  tnp  with  Ore  Hi.  mp  in  this     connection  is 
meaningless . 
2.  Delite  *31K  on  grounds  of    meter.  Cf.  LXX. 
3  .  Pervaps  to  read  >3»m 

/  .  The  verb  n?3$  is  Q,al  arcl  may  be  translated  "would  bare." 
lTowack  omits  p>nn  end  translates  only  «^^^  , -"fresse," 
tvat  is     -5o.netv,ing  else  was  in  the  Prophets  mind  as  be-ing 
eaten,   or  in  the  process  of  being  eaten*  GreeemanB,, 
"und  sie  leer  fresse".  I  think  t^e  present  text  good. 
Tbe  picture  is  that  of  an  intense  ^>eat  whieh  in  a  fig- 
ur a t  i  ve  3 e n  se  e  at  s  e  ver  the  ear  tb  . 

V.5.  1.  Compare  V.£,  Hote  1.  Cf.  notes  for  7,   2,  ft  3. 

V.6.  1.  Cf.  7:3. 


Amos  7:7-9. 

7.    Jhtt*  Ifchwwlll  caused  me  to  see;  and  behold,   a  stander2  upon 
tv-e  wall3,  and  in  hla  hand,  a  plumb-line. 

V.7.  1.  Read  with  v.i,   v. 4,   and  LXX. 

£ .  3*3    ie  :'ipv'  .PTC .  Delite  Mix    -  iv   L;q-s  Ag  rrj^m  some- 
where suggest*,  the  reference  is  to  some  person  whom 
the  Prophet  by  chance  Was  thus  seen.  Cne  taight   say  a 
reference  to  experience. 

3.  Delite   ^SW  as  evidently  out  of  pl;>ce,   mean  in/  less  and  a 
later  edition.  Gressuann  would  see  here  but  a  plummet. 
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8.  And  Yahweh  said  to  me,  what  seegt  t>  ou  A  ^os?     and  I  said 
a  plumb-line  .1    Tv,en  spoke  Yahweh2,  Behold,  I  will  set  a 
plumb-line  in  tve  midst  of  my  people  Israel;  not  Will  I  pass 
by  him  again.3 

9.  And  the  hlgVi  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  devastated;  and  I  will  rise 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword-*-  . 


Y.8.     ,  This  sentence  is  often  corrected,   I  3ee  no  reason 
therefore. 

1.  This  see^s  to  justify  Gre  s  3mann .  Still,  t>-e  center  of 
attention  could  be  the  plu timet  •  A  contradiction,  is 
not  a  necessary  deduction. 

2  .  Wi  th  Baud  i  9  Sin , 

3.  A  free  translation.  ITowaok  sees  in  v. 7,  Yahwe"h  on  the 
wall  witv  a  plummet,  arid  v. 8,  as  a  justification.  TT<e 
picture  is  as  coherent  as  one  often  finds  in  life. 
V.9.  1.  GreVsina nn  moves  this  verse  to  7:1C-17.    I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  this  correction,   ■  owever,   it  fits  in 
w  ith  A  o  s  \ .  ant  i-  e ul  t  u  s  p  o  1  i  c  y . 


Amos  8:1-3. 

1.  Thus  Ta>wehl  caused  me  to  see.    And  behold,  a  basket  of  figs. 

2.  And  ve  said,  wvat  see3t  t^ou,   A..os?  And  I  said,   a  basket  of 
fig3.  Then  said  Yahweh  to  me,  There  somes  the  end1  upon  my 
people  Israel.  ITot  will  I  pass  by  Mm  again*. 

3.  And  V  e   singers1  of  the  tempi e  shall  be  caused  to  wail  on 
that  day;2  many,  tve  dead  bodies;  in  every  place  shall  they 
be  passed  out,^ 


v.l.  1.  Delitc  -ma  vith  LXX. 

V.2.  1.  fp     nay  be  translated"outt:.ng"  in  the   sense  of  "harvest." 
£.  Gressmann  sees  ^ere  the  conclusion  of  the  vision.  I 
see  no  justification  for  that  view. 
V.3.  1.  Read  ntlw  with  Hoffmann, 

2.  Delitc  MS*..   ..  UHl  £:s  addition.  . 

3.  Rea':  "|}»n   .  On i s  a  word  for  silence.  Herr.  it  is  not 
clear  Viow  to  translate  it.  This  last  clause  may  be 
delited  as  unclear.  Cf.  Kowack  P.  165. 
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A  "03  9  :l-4  . 


1.  I  Was  oau3od  to  ^ee  yav,weh-    standing  upon  the  altar:  end  he 
» mote 2  the  capitals3  so  tv-at4  the  threshl  olds  sv,ook.  And  V<e 
-r  id5,   "I  will  break  then  with  an  earthquake6,  all  of  them, 
and  the  rest  of  t^em  with  the  sword  will  I  3lay.  Hot  shall  flee 
away,  for  them  t1  e  one  fleeing,  and  not  eh  a  11  escape  for  them 

a  fugitive'. 

2.  If  they  "break  through  into  S'eol,  from  thence*  will  my  hand 
take  tvem,  and  if  they  ascend  to  the  heavens,   from  thence 
will  I  bring  them  dov/n. 

3.  Ave.  if  they  Mde  themselves  in  the  top  of  Car  me  1,  from 
thenoe  shall  I  3eek  them  out  and  take  th'emj   or  if  t^ey  were 
conoealed^  on  the  "bottom  of  the  sea  there*  v/ill  I  command 
the  serpent  that  he  bite  them. 

4.  And  If  tViey  went  into  captivity  in  tv<e  fnce  of  their 
enemies  thence  will  I  command  the  sword  that  it   slay  t^em; 
and  I  will  set  my  eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 

V.l.  l.Read  . 

2  .Read  j*\  instead  of  -jn  wltl    most  scholars. 
3.Sellin  reada  niTSJDn  witl    LXX  iXxfxnpioiv   .  The  change  if 
not  necessary  since  the  reference  i3  to  the  ">>orn3w 
of  tV"-1  altar. 
4  ,T>  us   t  . 

to  be  read  here  wi  1     sst  itudents. 

7.1    .aintain  purposely  tl  e  literal  translation. 
V.2.  l.Xowac'"  delites  "both   D^D    on  grounds  of  meter,  I  do  not 

think  this  necessary. 
V . 3  .  l.Delit^  •  i*-'  Ecu  ;  :  rtner    vj» p  UJD  r     excess.  If 
genuine  one  would  expect  it   in  3a. 
2. "any  delite  D&D  .  It  may  be  that  only  D»  i?  to  "be  read. 
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2  2.  Jeremiah  2.4:1-10  .(1 :11-12 ;13-1D  will  be 

given  in  Chapter  IV.) 

1.  T  ur  Yahweh  caused  me  to  see.  And  opioid,  two  bnskets2 
of  figs  set  up5  before  the  temple  o^  Tfehweh^   (after  the 
leading  away  captive  of  Nebuohadre zzar ,  Jeconiah,   ion  of 
Jehokiakih,  king  o^  JUdah  and  tve  prince?  of  Ju&ah,  and 

t'  e  artiswis  and  the  locksmiths  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought 
them*  to4  Babel)? 

2.  One  basket  (had)  figs*  very  ^ood,   like  figs,  t^e  early  figs1; 
but  the  otv,er2  basket fhad)  figs,  very  bad,  which  could  not 

be  eaten,   ^rom  badnesa0. 

3.  Then  said  Tahweh  to  me,  what  see  rt  thou*,  Jeremiah?  And  I 
said,  Figs.  The  good  figs  very  good  and  the  bad  figs  very 
bad,   that  cannot  be  eaten  from  badness  . 

4.  Then  same  the  word  of  Yahweh  mnto  ne, saying, 

5.  Like  tv-ese  good  figs,  so  Will  I  regard  the  captivity  of 
Judah ,  whom  I  have  sent  from  th i 3  place  into  the  land  of 
the  Caldaeans,  :"°r  -;ood. 


V.l.  1.  With  Duhm  read  H3  by  comparison  witi    the  visions  of 
A  os  . 

2.  Read  »*TY1  as  plural  Cnst.  of  "WT1  . 

3.  Read  with  LXICDMOOO  , ( I  j 

4  .  Re:,  j  witt    LXX  tic  . 

5.  A  ffl&tfgffial  note.  Unnecessary  for  the  context  says  as 
much  . 

V.2.  1.  So  the  Hebrew  method  of  expression.  Ve  would  simply 
say, "Like  early  figs". 
2.  Read  in»  for  fnK  . 

r.    ipto    ,*from  greenness*,  is  the  LXX  reading  icovno<toic . 
V.3.  1.  "W^at  thoti  seeing"? 
2.  See  V.2  #  3. 

"T.Z.  iyW       .  .  .  .  HD  3.  -loss.  This  form'  afterTDK*    does  not  fit 
here  . 
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V.6.  And  I  will   set  my  eye 3     for  good,   and  I  will  cause  tv,em 
to  return2  unto3  th  i  s  land;  and  I  will  build  them,  but 
not  pull  them  down4;  end  I  will  plant  them,  but  not  pluck 
t^em  up5. 

7.1 

8 ,  "But  like  t'-e  had  figs  whio^  could  not  bo  eaten  from  badnesi 
2. So  will  I  hand  o?er  Zedekiah,  king  of  JUdah  and  Ms 

prince  1,   and  the  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  tfie  ones  remaining 
in  this  land,  and  t^e  sitters  in  the  land  of  Egypt2. 

9.  And  I  will  give  them  up  -for  3  terror1,  for  a  reproach 

and  for  a  proverb,   for  a  mockery  and  for  a  burse  in  every 
plaee^  whether  I  shall  expel0  thera, 

1  2 
10.  -"-And  I  will   send  among  them  sword  and    famine  and  pestilence 

until  t^ey  he  consumed    from  upon  the  eart^  whic^  I  gave 

t*em4  . 


V.6.1.  with  LXX. 

,  R       D*m»m  . 

3 .  Read  *»  "  -  5y  . 
4  .  Read  DOinx  witT  LXX. 
5.  Also  With. suffix, 
V.7.1.A  gloss.  Like  Ezekiel,  and  contrary  to  the  thought  of 

Jere  >iar  .  At  this  time  he  was  not  encouraging  tve  captivity 
wit1"  this  thought.  Just  the  contrary. 
V.8.1.  See  v.2  #  3. 

2.  Polite  v7.it>1  LXX  mrp    ....  *aas  gloss. 

3.  d*"»*d   :Nowack  delitei. 

V.9.1.  Bead  mpO    .  Delite  fKn    ....  njn5      .  In  part  failing  in  LXX* 

2 .  Read  Dl PD  with  LXX, 

3.  Read  O'nmn    with  LXX;  S;  V. 
V. 10. l.E .Schmidt  regards  as  gloss. 

2.  R^ad  nin    .  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  translate 

the     ■  since  it   is  an  idiomatic  expression  of  Hebrew. 
5 .A  free  translation. 
'  ,1  1  LXX  D3'  niix*?  . 
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23.  Here  A.  B.  Davidson,  "Old  Te»t£ laaent  Prophecy"  P.lol, 
•The  prophetic  visions,  like  all  visions,  were  t>-e  productions 
of  the  prophetic  mind.    T^e  mind  did  not   sec  wViat  was  projected 
before  it;  it  projected  tve  visions  by  its  own  operation. 

Cf.  D.  Carl  steuernagel,  "Binleitung  in  das  A.T."  ?.459f. 

"Als  \.>vy3iologiscve  Er so^einun^en  &e%  oren  die3e  zusarnmen  tnit 
Traumen,  Eieberpbantasien,  Ealluzinati onen  etc.  Sie  sinti  Eolgen 
sine?  von  inrien  kommenden  Erregung  cer  Gesicvts-und  Gehorsnerven, 
die  das  GeMrn  ebenso  wie  die  von    auszen  durcH  Licht-und 
Bshallwellen  verursac^te  dsuiet,  ?c  dasz  der  Ifehsela  Vorgangs 
zu  3*:  en,  und  Stimmen  zu  *»oren  glaubt,   die  in  Wahr-eit  nicht 
vor^anden  sind.  MP 

P. 460,  "je  erregbarer  das  lTervensy3tem  ist,  desto  llehter  stellen. 
i  i  eht  Vi  3  ionen  e  in"  . 

Cf.  Giesebreovt , "Die  Eeruf."  P.  S3f. 
Skinner,   MPro.  and  Rel      P.  lCf. 

24.  A  study  of  EzefcielJe  visions  does  not  result  in  any 
evidence  that  Ez^kiel  wa3  psychoneurotic.    Tbe  aocomp^rying 
circumstances  are  impossible.    Fe  is  "dumb"  tvree  years, 
24:25-27,   33:21,   In  1-3  we  v<r>ve  an  account  wMch  detaanded  the 
full  power 3  of  description.    In  15:1-5,  we  have  "Yahweh's  word 
came  unto  me".    This  is  followed  by  4  questions,   asked  and 
an3V/ered,  by  Yahweh,    It  is  a  clear  case  of  reflection.  Otv'er 
impossibilities  I  v,ave  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,   Z,  (l). 

Ezekiel  wa3  a  kind  of  apocalyptist  .    The  peculiarity  of 
v-is  style  is  to  le  accounted  for  by  that   fact.  Chapters  4C-43, 
are  in  form  of  a  vision;  but  those  detailed  Chapters  are  surely 
t^e  result   of  calculated  work. 

Ezekiel  is  a  nan  witfc  a  religious  experience.  His 
use  of  t^e  visionary  form,  1  owcver,   does  not  mean  t^at  ^e,  ^ool 
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rationalist  that  he  wa3,  i-  describing  thereby  symptoms  of 
c  atalep3y. 

ft  rag  rap''"  2  -   (3  )  . 

25.  "icklem  "points  oat  that  symbolism  o^  poetry  and  f :  ncy 
is  merely  another  form  of  picture  th inking  manifested  to  all 
o  f  us  in  dreams 

PoTtth,  P. 129, 

"A  dream  may  be  a  message  from  the  unconscious,  expressing 
in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  unconscious  something  to  Which 
consciousness  refuses  to  pay  attention  in  Waking  life." 

26.  It  v/as  a  general  ancient  belief. 

T  e  Babylonian*  an*.  juseyrians  believed  that  prophecy 
(fortelling)  could  take  place  on  the  basis  of  dreams,  Cf. 
Keilsc^riftlicve  Eibliotbek,   II,  172f.    Socrates  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  of  dream3,  Tiele-Soderblom,   "Komp.  6er  Reli . 
gesch."  4  50. 
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Chapter  II . 

Paragraph  z  . 

1.  T^e  temperament  and  glands  are  seemingly  closely 
connected,     IB  it  peeeifcle  to  say  anything  as  to  t;-e  glandular 
endowment  and  activity  of  tVie  Prop"ftet3?    What  about  the 
relation  of  tveir  pituitary,  thyroid,  thymus,   sex,  and 
adrenal  glands  to  tveir  temper  arrant?    To  their  religious 
experience  ? 

E::-;"rts  of  today  au^it  V  at  their  kno-  ledge  of  the 
glands  is  unsatisfactory.    Cf.,  L.  Berman,   MT*>e  Glands 
Regulating  Per 3on.-. lity If  that  be  true,  and  if  it  i3  true 
t^at  much  guess-work  is  involved  in  the  analysis  of  an  in- 
dividual alive  today  from  the  standpoint  of  glands,   is  it 
not  so:e,vat  Reside  the  point  to  try  to  interpret  t>«e  Prophets 
on  the  basis  of  glandular  condition  and  activity?    I  do  not  think 
tvat,  at  present  at  least,   3uov-  ar  application  is  profitable,  or 
wisely  probable.    T^at   d^ta  does  one  have  to  ansv/er  tbis 
question,      To  What  extent  did  certain  glands  affect  temperament, 
character  .  and  religious  outlook  and  experience  of  the  Propvcts? 
Cf.  June  Downey,   "T-e  Will-Temperament 
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Chapter  III . 

Para^rap^  1.1. In  the  following  discussion  I   3v'all  use  a  greater 
number  of  divisions  than  might     "be  absolutely  necessary.     I  do 
it,  "however,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  emphasis. 

Paragrrph  2. 

2.  Talcen  from  a  class  Lecture        Prof.  1.  A.  Leslie: 


12:3a 

Cf . 

Gen . 

25:26a  J 

13 :3b  ] 

Cf  . 

Gen . 

32:28  J 

12:4a* 

12:4b 

Cf . 

Gen. 

.  »2o  J" 

12:4c 

OI  • 

Gen 
(28: 

13-16,   19 J 

(28:11-12,  17E 

12:4d 

Cf . 

Gen. 

28:13-15  J 

12:5a 

Cf . 

Gen. 

88:13  J 

12:12a  Cf. 

Gen. 

27:43  J 

T  O  •  1  °\ 

X  «w  .  J.  <C  1 

5                          Cf  , 

Gen . 

29  » 2  GER 

11 :5 

Cf . 

Gen. 

(14:8  ? 
(19:24-25  J 

12:13 

Cf . 

Ex. 
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Cf.  0.  Prook3cb,   "La  3  Nor  dheb,  Sageflbuc1  " ,  p.  262, 
"Die  prophet isove  Literature  zeigt  also  von  Hosea  "bis  auf 
Jeremia  in  ITordreioV-   and  in  JudGa  enge  Verwandt eehaft  rr.it 
de°i  n  or  d^*  e  br  a  i  3  o^  e  n  Sa^enbuo^1  ," 

3.  Cf.  Stade,  "Bib.  T^eol.  dot  A.  T."  P.  255. 

4.  Cf.  P.  JQe inert,  "Die  p.  Xrv.  "  P.  91. 

"Aber  v/ieviel  er  angeeignet  bat;  abltangig  1st  er  nirgends; 
rie male  fiandelt  es  si«h  bei  ifcm  um  ein  blbc#e«  Ane mpf ind enund 
\7eit  er.:ebon ;  jeder  Gedn^ke  er^alt  unter  seinen  Kanden  3ein 
eignea  Leben  und  yersbric^es  Geprage:  die  Pragung  einer  das 
irnerate  ITerz  ^eraus3o' uttenden  Wabr^eit  de3  Gemut3." 

Cf.  von  Crelli,   "Jere-ia",  P.  10 

5.  It  is  not.  necessary  to  imagine  tbat  every  prophet it 
reference  to  Mstory  be  genuine,   bo  far  a3  the  historical  data 
ere  concerned.    Tvcy  used  t*>e  "historical  beliefs"  of  tbe ir 
day. 

6.  Bert^olet,   "K.I. "P.  £.13,   "denn  im  Ge3c^eben  3ah  man 
die  Taten  des  ei^enen  Gotte3  al3  dc  s  lebendigen  Scvopfers 
der  Yolks-und  eel  lie3zlich  der  Kenochheitogeoobiehto ,  und 
darin  liegt  3ogar  die  Eigenart  alttests-uentlin^er  Religion." 

Cf.  Gunnel,  P.  LXVI,  "Einl."  to  E .  Sehmitt,  "Die 
■ro^z^^  Prophet en." 

7.  At  tbe  destruction  of  Tebylon  by  San^erib,   "nose  Zeic>en 
ira  Himmel  und  auf  Erd^n  gescv alien."    The  picture  of  tbe 
LIe33iab.  may  go  back  to  tv-at  of  a  Babylonian    picture  of  a 
goddes3  witv  c>-ild. 

Cf.  Kittel,   "Die  ^elleruscV.e  T'y3terium,"  P.9ff.  Cf . 
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lea.  7:14,  Ben.  16:11,  Jd .  13:5. 

Kittel  thinks  it  a  common  sage  of  the  day.    He  compares 
the  new  David  wit*  t)  e  "Geburt  dee  A  ion."    This  idea  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  thought  of  Ania  Hi  nor .    For  the  birth 
of  light  tvere  was  a  great  feast. 

I  do  not  t^ink  tvat  one  can  trace  any  contact  through 
tnie  line  of  thought.    Still,  one  find*  some  striking  parallels, 
especially  in  the  Eleu^ian  mystery.    Cn  tv,e  completion  of  the 

i  Isoov     stsks     iiorvix     Koupov  3pllJU0 

3oiuov     toutejtiv     uxupa    Ufcupov   "  V  e  I*ady  *ha-  born  a  holy 
cvild    tve  strong  n  strong  one." 

A  gain,  Mtv>e  virgin,  who  was  witli  cMld,  conceived  and 

3n  •  7i    rcxpSsvoC     1     sv  yajTpi  sxoUT:x  ***  7  u\\xu3  xvoi)7x 

XX  t    TlXroUTX       UtOV      (  \l«)VX  Xli)Vj«)V 

But  one  find?  a  large  number  of  references  to  a  Messiah 
in  the  ancient  Bast,  T'  is  fact  but  aggravates  the  problem  of 
the  origin  cf  that  belief. 

8.  Der  Kontrnkt  let  nacb  Eahylonisov-er  Art  auf  Ton 
geschrieben,  die  Vertragsbesti.umungen  clazugesetz,  die  Zeagen 
notiert,   das  Siegel  uber  die  na;;ien  uer  Zeugen  p;erollt . 

9.  C-urkel,   "R.G.G.  II,  48. 

"Ferner  haben  die  Fropheten,  zumal  der  spateren  2Te.it,  urn 
auf  lhr  offenbar  ^evr  poetiscb  gestimmte3  und  fur  Poesie 
etopfangllchei  Volk  zu  wlrken,  die  alten  Lieder  aufgeno:;  en 
und  fur  iv- re  Z\v  e  c  k  ^e r wa n d t . ■ 
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In  V  is  connection  a  study  of    t%e   style  of  Deutero- 
Itaiall  is  profitable.  Cf.  Greszmann,   "Der  Ur^prung"  -  P.  2,02ff. 
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L'oteg  to  Chapter  IV. 
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Paragraph  2. 

1 .     Que  at i  onai  res  . 


( 


"bean  comparing  life  as  I  had  "been  li^nfe  it  with  life  as  it  appeared  to  me 
in  the  role  of  a  minister.  I  say  it  was  prolonged,'  however,  I  was  totally  un- 
conscious of  tine  passing  of  time.  All  I  know  is  that  I  dropped  into  this 
meditation  shortly  after  we  left  Zanesville,  and, although  the  trip  from 
Zanesville  to  Cleveland  over  that  particular  road  took  eight  hours,   it  seemed 
hut  a  few  minfctes  later  that  ,  the  decision  made,  I  glanced  out  to  see  the 
lights  of  Cleveland.  guest*  Sjgjjg 

1.  Describe  your" call"  to  the  ministry.     My  "call"  came  on  a  Sunday  night 
while  riding  on  a  crouded  ^heeling  and  Lake  Erie  train,  enroute 

£  from  Zanesville,  Ohio  to  Cleveland.  I  was  returning  from  a  prolonged 

^  o^M  enforced  vacation  due  to  a  nervous  break-down,  and  faced  the  necessity 

of  leaving  the  occupation  wh  ch  1  had  previously  chosen  as  my  life 
work.  It  came  at  the  close  of  a  prolonged  meditation  in  which  I  had 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  both?  Specify  if  possible.  {see  above) 

I  arrived  at  the  decision  calmly,  at  least  I  am  certain  thnt  the  o 
stranger  who  shared  the  seat  with  me  never  knew  that  the  young  man  sitting htyttefc* 
had  that  ni  ;ht  decided  to  be  a  preacher.  The  decision  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  a  calm  comparison  of  life  as  it  was  with  life  as  it  might  become. 
YThen  the  decision  was  once  made  there  was  a  strong  rush  of  feeling  took  possessla 

3.  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escaoe  it?  As  if  forced  into  it?       °^  me* 
I  didn  t  feel  compelled  in  the  sense  that  no  other  decision  v/as 

possible.     I  did,  however,  feel  thatjwas  forced  into  it  in  the  sense  that  to 

even  think  of  going  back  to  a  Job  simply  to  make  mdmey,  was  repulsive  to  me. 

After  that  experience,  life  was  never  quite  the  same. 

4.  What  about  a/'feeling  of  persistant  impulsion"?     1  have  had  a  "feeling  of 
persistant  impulsion    in  one  sense, at  least.    During  my  college  and  seminary 
days  following  that  5callw,  I  was  tempted,  upon  the  advise  of  several 
professors  on  various  occasions,  to  go  into  the  medical  profession,  to  teach 
astronomy,  and  to  follow  music.    But  each  time  when  it  came  to  making  the 
actual  decision  that  old  feeling  of  nausea  came  over  me  whenever  I  thought  of 
any  otheg.  In  what  way  W9r5  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein?  w0**k  than  preaching. 

Only  in  the  sense  that  f or  t  he  first  time  in  my  life  G-  od 
became  a  reality  to  me,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  impart  to  others  the  experience 
Which  I  had. 


6.  At  what  age?        18  years. 


7.  Qoi  near  conversion?    That  depends  upon  when  I  was  really  converted. 
If  I  was  converted  Aat  the  age  of  8  I  went  forward  in  an  evangelistic 

"  it  as 
God 

experience  on  the  train. 
,  and  the  call  came  together. 

you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  which  led  to  your  "call"? 
A  growing  dissatisfaction  with  life  in  general  as  I  was  then  living 

lt#  The  fact  that  I  faced  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  new  life-work. 

Very  recent  contacts  with  a  group  of  young  men  studying  for 
the  ministry. 

The  fact  that  during  my  recuperation,  I  had  a  long  period  in 
;  country, away  from  old  associates  and  the  noise  and  rush  of  a  big  city, 
*ing  which  I  could  think  persistently  and  connectedly  for  the  first 


the 
dur: 

time  in  my  life. 

The  fact  that  I  had  a  mother  whom  x  knew  to  b    sorely  disappointed 

in  me  • 
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v  "  

1.  Describe  your"  call ,;  to  the  ministry. 

As  a  lad  of  perhaps  ten  years  of  age  the  thought  of  being 
a  minister  was  in  ray  mind. Later  I  discovered  that  other  folks 
somehow  thought  that  I  might  be  a  minister. 'Thile  in  college 
a  conviction  came  to  me  that  "tod  night  vent  me  to  preach. At  this 
time  I  "began  to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration* I  vas  advised 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  "both?  Specify  if  possible.      to  become  a  local 

The  rational  was  uppermost  at  the  time, covering  preacher  and  try 
perhaps  two  years, during  which  I  c-me  to  a  final     9  the  matter  out. 
conclusion.  T  did  and  came  to 

a  certainty  of  my 
call  to  the  minisT*y. 

3.  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if  forced  into  it? 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  had  the  feeling  of  not  being  able  to 
escape. "lather  it  was  a  feeling  of  unce  rtainty  as  to  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done. 


4.  What  about  a "fee ling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 

•ihis  more  accurately  describes  the  actual  process  in  my  case. 


5.  In  what  way  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein? 

Under  question  one  this  is  probably  answered  by  implication, 
here  arose  in  my  mind, at  the  first,  the  question  as  to*  whether  it 
might  be  Tod's  will  that  I  preach. This  consideration  persisted  in 
forcing  itself  upon  me. I  set  out  to  find  out, if  I  could, what  I  ought 
to  do  in  the  mat ter. Converse tion  with  ministers ,much  thought  and 

6.  At  what  age?    prayer  plus  trial  preaching  led  me  to  believe  it  Tod's 


I  was  twenty  three  years  old. 


will. 


7.  Bem  near  conversion? 

I  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 


8.  What  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  tfhj.ch  led  to  your  "call"? 

-"■nis  has  been  adequately  covered  above.  I  might  add, however, 
that  my  parents  were  very  religious  neonle.T-y  fa  the*  was  a 
local  preacher  anc  leader"  in  the  local  church. 
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^uestioi ;  jlre 
1.  D^scri&e  your"  oe,ll ,:  to  the  ministry. 


Sflfrtf  br°u-nt  UP  in  8  Methodist  parsonage  and  from  my  earliest 

recollection  steeped  in  the  stories  of  the  Bible, I  early  Same  to 
tne  conviction  that  Joe  vented  me  to  be a  preacher.  Cf  coarse  I  had 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  WE?  tpWify  ff  'p^UibW.  mv  ^ife. 

It  was  both, emotional  and  rational. I  recall  when  still  a  bov  I 
in'Tr  HE  t^S^T^.W  ^  heart  tp  her^tell- 


? Ln j  quite  early  in  my  boyhood,!    elt   from  the  very  begin* 
faft   th  t  nv^r6  Unt0  rae.if  1  Preached  not  the  Gospel. 'The  ' 
J«h\»  ?      ray  father  was  a  minister  and  that  two  older  brothers 
had  entered  tne  minsitry .made  it  all  the  harder  to  yield  to  the  catf 

What  about  a"feeling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 

I^thinkthe  above  description  of  my ■ feelings  'answers  this  quest- 


5.  In  what  "ry  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein? 

liillt  2°  °"he,r  investment  of  life  o,fered  such  a  large 

opportunity  for  real  service  and  that  unless  I  lived  up  to°this 
call  I  would  surely  aisplease  T,od.  My  conscience  would  not  let  me 

TllTeTZl\^l^e\^  EeaCe  Sf  mind  0ther  ^vestment  of 

6.  Yt+*U$  ^  th*  0f   '0d  se^ing  to  oraer  my  life. 

?he  first  impression  came  when  I  was  about  10  or  12  years  of 
age  I  expect. But  ;he  conviction  deepened  as  I  Sew  older  until 

eve?  H  t        ^  '/^  f°rCed  t0  m*  the  decision  once  anf  for 
ever  as  to  wnere  I  was  going  to  invest  my  life. 

7.  Hoe  near  conversion? 

The  earliest  conviction  of  what  Sod  wanted  me  to  do  came  even 
before  conversion.  This  impression  was  deepened  how  eve?  after 
conversion.  .And  with  every  religious  awakening  there  III  been 
a  deepening  of  this  consciousness  that  3od  waf  leading  me. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  ;/hich  led  to  your  "call"? 

?hr3itian  training.  ;arents  devoted  to  the  oftTO|  f 
ana  ahealthy    virile  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the 
worth  and  '  livabliness '  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

I  never  once  heard  my  father  speak  an  unclean  word.ind  I 
saw  demonstrated  before  a  large  family  of  active , boisterous 
children  a  type  of  religion  that  both  attracted  me  and  con 
vinced  me  of  its  practical  worth.  To  my  parnets  anot  their 
infleunee  I  ov/e  more  t  han  an    thing  else  the  direst  ion  my 
life  has  taken  and  my  willingness  to  answer  the  call  into  the 
minsitry. 


\ 


s 


auestionaire 


I.  Describe  your"call;;  to  the  ministry. 


7^  ^ 


^vc^/  ^  — ^  ^ *  ^r^- 

/ 


2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational//  or  both?  Specify  if  possible 


3.  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if  forced  into  it? 


4.  What  about  a"fe?ling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 


5.  In  what  way  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein?^  / 


6.  At  what  age? 


0   * c 


7.  Hcv7  near  conversion?  £ 


8.  What  do  you  conside^as  preparatory  factors  vhich  led  to  your  "call"?^ 
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^uegtloi'  ire 

1.  Describe  your"  call 11  to  the  ministry. 

I  have  never  had  a  '  knock-down-and-drag- '  em-Out  tusse*  with  the 
Lord  over  my  entrance  into  the  ministry.     I  have  a  growing  sense  of  the 

world's  need  for  Christian  service.  I  desire  to  meet  that  need  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.    This  constitutes  my  'Call'  to  the  ministry. 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  "both?  Specify  if  possible. 

More  rational  than  emotional.  Though  perhaps  both  elements  entered 

in.  Certainly  both  are  needed  in  a  successful  ministry  today. 

3.  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if  forced  into  it? 

I  ch§se  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  I  was  not  forced  into  it. 
Parents  have  no  right  to  force  a  child  to  follow  their  chosen  line  of 
occupation.    God  is  certainly  as  pood  a3  our  parents  are. 

4.  Slat  about  a"feeling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 

THat  feeling  abides,  liut  i  feel  its  origin  lies  in  the  needs  of 
humanity  and  a  desire  to  meet  those  needs,  nothing  supramundane  about  it 
that  I  have  yet  recognized. 

5.  In  what  way  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein? 

1  cannot  claim  for  myself  any  special  blessing  from  the  Almighty. 

Tt  is  the  sincerity  and  conviction  with  which  a  man  applies  himself  to  his 
task  in  any  honorable  vocation  or  profession  and  his  own  fitness  to  perform 
that  task:  which  will  bring  to  him  'hlessing  fron-.  on  xiigh. ' 

6.  At  what  age? 

No  definite  age.     Always  has  been  my  ambition  to  enter  the  ministry 
and  render  as  effective  a  service  as  pos  ible. 

7.  How  near  conversion? 

I  {joined  the  church  at  seven  years  of  age.  Have  no  recollection 
of  ever  be  in-?;  converted  in  the  orthodox  sense. 


8.  Y/hat  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  which  led  to  your  "call"? 

Home  training  and  environment,  "atural  inclination  toward  ministry, 
ircurr.stances  over  which  T  had  no  control.    Largely  environment,     I  think. 
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1.  Describe  your" call'1  to  the  ministry. 

Tn  my  childhood   I  was  a  Mennonit e.    Minist er s  were    chosen  from  the 
Community  by  the   Communion,    they  sere   not    called.    It   the   afe   of  10 
or   22    T  bevan  to   fear  thai  this  democrat  ic   mefrhod   would   not  %ive 
recognition  to   People   who ^  I  ike   myself^wanted   to  be    mi ni st ensl ( I n  a 
way  euemy   layman  was   called   to   some   service   and  the   fittest  were 
set    atari    for   preachin*)    UPon  entenin*  a   Ve-khodist   College   I  was 
confused   af  the    Zomilef.ic   Club    by   "Call",    ^.i&d   l,been  called   to  preach? 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  both?  Specify  if  possible. 

Qf  .CO.urse    in  a  child  bein*  a   Preacher  was   menely  a   whim  which  had 
difficulty   in  holding   its   own  with  a  desire   to   be    a  c  ir c us   acr ob at. 
Eventually  the   rational   Processes   threw  the   acrobat    out    of  the  riri* 
and   left    only  the   sawdust    trail.    Since   than  the'  w-rooin  of  rationalism 
has   swept    ut>   the   sawdust  as   unbecoming   in  a  cloister.    Emotion  bursts 
13 he   baa   and   theme    is   more    sweeping  to   do.    I  have    nevenbeen  alfle  tfp 
hanmonize   the   two   into   a'  clear   call.  „  _    „  ,  h  +  o 

3.  '  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if  forced  into  it? 

?  h  a  r  a  if  as  no  is  s  irs  bo  333103.  Misrs  w  a  3  no  f  opjs  assi  or  I  vrouli  hars 
0  an  i'jIj  to  fix  amotion  ani  rst3on  upon  ons  sing  la  ob.jsstiv's,  i  n  3  t  3  a  i 
of  going  a^jpyibsps  prsaahing  t  hs  g  o  3  n  s  1  •  3  h  o  u  1  i  I  p  r  a  a  3  h  ,  tsash  of 
io    iramatiaa?     7  „  c  ^  fi  ^  w  o^^J 


4.  What  about  a"feeling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 

Impulsion    from    » i  b  h  i  n ,    nob    from    .tithoub.         1,0333    inl    3»B"1    wara  tha 

g  r  a  a  b    sxamplas    of    b  h  o  3  a    1  ho    |ai    ouk^3)i9    prassura    brought    bo    b  a  a  r  upon 
bham.    ?hsir3    ns    an    sxparianaa    that    T    iaaxrai    bub    »a3    unabla    bo  aporoxi- 
maba.    Vy    axparianoa    *  a  3    nona    b ha    13  3  3    raal    for  ma. 

5.  In  what  «ay  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein? 

3rsiulou3ly    T    t  a  3    irafs  hin?    for    soma    3Uparnabural  manifaababions 
bub    loi    hai    bha    gooi    33133    bo    iisappoinb    ma.    3ut    I    iii    not    on  this 
aaaounb    bag  in    to    kiok    against    tha    priaks    within*    .Tithout    any  philosophio 
or    psyshologioal    hs  lp    m  h  a  r  a  b  p   to    suapaat    37311    tha    axisbanoa    of  bha 
raligious    3on33iousna33,    I    apparanbly   aaaaptai    its    authority4or  mi\«c|V 
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6.  At  what  age? 
Parhaps    3—13.  TThsn 

ani  that  you  wantsi  to 
r  a  .j  o  i  3  a  in  tha  moonlig 
I t    «  h  a  t    aga    iii    loi  aa 

7.  How  near  conversion? 

Probaaly    four    ysar 3    b  3  f  o  r  a    my    taahniaal    aonvar3ion.    Mannonitaa  baliav 
ths    eonraraion   aouli    aoma    only    in    tha    a  fa    of    ra3ponsibility   irhioh  bagan 
at    about    13.    lo    I    was    not    baotissi    until    that    aga.    I    nsrsr    was  aonrarlrai 
in    bha    oli    3sn3a.    L  o  n  g  f  a  1 1  o  it  1  3    nosm  ab 
tith    3  r  a  »  n    ani    sins*    aonrarbai    'is    to  a 
it    iiia't    sbiak.    ©f    joupss  raligion 

8.  «hftt  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  v/hich  led  to  your  "call"? 

*ly    forafabhars    hai    baan    praaahar3    (but    not    my    fabhar)    30    ib    w  a  3  a 
family    aaraar.    Howavar    bha    possibility   of    my   antaring"  tha    mini3i»ry  was 
na^ar    auggastsi    by   any   of    my   family.    Our    homa    always    hai    a  ra3paatful 
attituia    toiari    raligion.    \Jannonita3    bslis^s    in    lay   r  3  3  p  o  n  i  ib  i  1  i  t  y  • 
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;;uectiori^ire 


1.  Describe  your"call,;  to  the  ministry. 

2.  Was  it  emotional,  rational,  or  "both?  Specify  if  possible. 


3.  Did  you  feel  as  if  you  could  not  escape  it?  As  if  forced  into  it? 


4.  What  ah  out  a"fe-3ling  of  persistant  impulsion"? 


5.  In  what  way  were  you  conscious  of  the  act  of  God  therein? 


^4  J^^SJUfjL^ 


6.  At  what  age? 


7.  How  near  conversion? 


8.  What  do  you  consider  as  preparatory  factors  which  led  to  your  "call"? 


<^r-z{    r\4^J(  *4tzZ  ($-iJ>*£e,  i^y^J/^j  J^*^\JL^  i  ^aaA&^^  eJL*~^cA^ 
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2.    Descriptions  of  V>e  "Call"  may  "be  found  anrler  Q,.#l 
of  £H«  foregoing  seven  Quest.!  ona ires .     I  do  not  quote     any  of 
t^e  descriptions  in  my  study  it -self,  "because  I  wis*  tv^reby 
to  n^oid  t>>e  possible  misunderstanding,  that  I  advance  them 
as  icey-exper  iences  .     Any  comparison    of  similar  experiences 
out  of  the  lives  of  two    individuals  has  its  limitati ons  • 
It  need  not    necessarily  prove  anytMng.    Ibe  method  must 
at  times  be  U3ed.     I  s^all  perhaps  appeal  to  it;     but,  only 
as  a  3 .ingestion. 
Paragraph  3. 

5.    T^e  numbers  in  tve  verses  refer  to  exegetionl  notes 
wv  iov  will  be  /;iven  in  these  "notes".    Here  I  s-  nll  includS 
tve  exegetical  notes  to  Amos  7:10-15. 


V.10.  l.T»p    ,   Q,al  so  translated  to  bring  out  that  for  t^e 

priest  the  action  v.-ai  3till  going  on.  Literally  "to 
bind."     C-re3Tann,  Got.Xom.  P. 321,    "Zettelt  eine 
'.Ter  schwortng  1 . 
S.Sellin,   nio'^t    v^v,  r.om."12P.M  £08.  LXX  M 

V.ll  .  1  ,C«,  LXX  sv 

2.Cf .  LXX,  T-sXeury|Tai 

LXX  xix.uxXtoc  ax9r]jeTati)   ■   eaptire  of  war. 

Y.12.  l.nin    Cf.  LXX   o  op®*#    Budde,   "DuVisionai, "  "Du  Trainer 

JT.Bib.Lit.  1925,  Vol  .XLIV.p .71. 
2. LXX  P»*l^8  ,go,   in  3ense  of  make  a  journey. 

.  1* 
4.  »aan 

LXX,-    7iO'Op<r)T'euTSA  C  "Prophet    ;  in." 

\  .13  .  1  .LXX   51?  5e 
2. So 

llowack,   "Sollst  du  nicv-t  1 anger  pr  opv  ezien 

Sell  in,   "Sollst  du  ferner  nicht  weiVsagen." 
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3.Budde  Ibid,  konigli«h«  Residenz. 
V.14.  l.Xittel  suggests  If  in   on  basis  that  LXX  give  a 
xikoXoz     ,goa'  r. 

2 .         , Gene  siufl  . 

LXX  ski  .  So  ITcack  "Uber".  P. 151  "Die  klaino  P." 

A  108  3:8. 

.     .1.     ^Nff  —  \£Ci)V  SOSU^STXl 

So  iiovack.  Cresznann  and  Sellin:  Der  Lowe  brullt. 
2.Sellin,  -■•o  o  ^  t  not  to  be  afraid'.  Also  l.'ovaok. 
7  ,    *J"TK    i  regard  as  e  later  insertion. 

*13'T    -t'e  emphasis  of  t  ■  e  Piel  is  not  to  be  lost. 
4»  ^translate  with  LXX,   noop^xz  ute  i 

Ai.io  3  1:2 

V.2.  l,t*tM   -fade  rather  titan  mourn. 

rjeilin  (Greszmann  also)  translates  P. 161,  "Die  12P" 
M*Jenn  Jab  we  two  Zion  -  er  brullt    Uno.  von  Jerusalem  H 
seine  Stimne  erschnllen  iajBzt,       So  trauern  die  Awgee 
dev  rirten,  "Jnd  be  sol  ant  stent  der  C-ipfel  de3  Karmel 
da." 

I  see  no  reaion  for  this  rendering. 
Budde, "4a\V  1910,  P  .07f, Denies  C-.apter  1:2  to  Amos 
on  the  ground  that  Joel  4:16  is  the  original, 
^ert'  olet,   "Tbeol ogi sche  Pe3t sohr if t  fur 
Bonwetsch"  P.l-12,"Zu  Amo3  1 :2" ,  def end 3  t !  e 
authenticity  o~  t^e  verse  on  the  grounds  that 
A  mos     is    earlier  than  Joel,  who  was  primarily 
a  compiler;  tha,t  the  verse  may  be  a  section  in  it- 
self;  t^  at  t'"e  sequence  of  2a  and  2b  i3  ;-,ood. 
I  am  inclined  to  V  ink  V-  at  Dert^olet  is  correct. 

4.    It    hat  been  argued  that  Amo3  was  a  citizen  of  Israel 

::.  Schmidt,   "Der  Prop1  et  Amos"  1917,  P .5 . ,  argues  that  7:14 

make3  it   impossible  to  tMnk  of  Amos  as  coming  from  Juda^, 

since  tv,ere  v/ere  no  sycamore  trees  near  Tek9a. 

But,  wv' o  know3  w^et^er  there  were  or  not,   in' t^e  year  -760 
?.C.?    And,   couldn't  Amos  1  :.ve  carried  on  that  trade  elsw1  ere? 
It  is     a  seaional  occupation. 

There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  locating  Tekoa  in  the 
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Northern  Kingdom. 

5.  H.  Winokler:  Amos  had  purely    a  political  mission. 

He  wa^  ir  tve  commission  of  the  king  of  Judah,  to  go  to  the 
Northern  Hingdor.,   in  order  "by  a  religious  cloak,  to  bring  the 
northern  tribes  back  to  Da^id. 

The  unmistakable  religious  interests  of    Am.03,  ><owever, 
do  not  allow  tv,at  one- sided  conclusion. 

6.  .:otes  to  Hosea's  Call. 

1:2-5,   8,  9. 

V.  2.  1.   n^nn   -may  be  translated    a3  witl    1    , -Genesius. 

2.  DMVJT    (  riiT    )    aay  r  fer  to  cult  proetitutee. 
So  LXX     Ttop'vs  ix 

3.  J13T    infinitive  absolute. 

V.3.    1.  Seilin-Da 3zv/elf .  Buol       p. £2,  Zweifeigenkuchen  au^en 
Cf.,  as    (fcnesi^s-Haut  szc>--  >P**3  n*    pau  '  ier  of 
p;ood-f  or-notv5.ngre3  s . 

V.4.    1.  Emitted  by     any  eoholare* 

SlOTt      Ml  UlKO<OV 

J  •  5  •     1  • 

2.  1'03  ^ibl«  fro-;  re  doctor. 
■;.o.     1.  "Dm     K7   ."not  ia  ebe  pitied."  Sellin-ungeliebt 
Itrrt  i-r  i  eMgeiletat  .  LXX-    Oux    r\\s  7)tie.v7) 
2.  See  Geaeniue-luit Z3cb  par  .120 

.  on?  R»K  hwj  '3     :Marti  o:  its.  Bellin,  "vielraehr 
will  leh  3ie  grundlioh  Vassen".  Greszmann,   "nooh  ihnen 
-erzef-  en".  Harper ( I  .C  .C . )  'that  I  31  ould  at  all  forf;i^e 
tlem.M  I  tvink  that  the  thought  of  forgiveness  is 
^ound  in  tv'e  expre si  or  : 
1  y  veottle  *M 

*       2.    Mfl  J  n^R    ,  LXX         .  *««  *»*  2 

Ho  sea  2:2-7. 

V.2.  1.  I**"1  -rarioue    tranelati one .  Gre3zr,iann  and  Sellin- 

sc-elten^  Iflart  i-vadern ;  1.  own  ok-  ratten;  Harper-  strive  . 
Tv  e  word  contains  all  V-ese  meanings.  However,   ere  must 
read    between  the  lines  for  hie  oVoioe.  The  following 
verse  would  indicate  tl  at  th<   Prophet  would  have  Gomer 
put  away  ver  whoredom.  Moreover, MpleadMfits  better  the 
trop^etfs  temperament.  Tv-e  ol  oice  is  eventually  subj ect ive  . 
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S.Srllin,  Hart     omit •  I  3ee  no  reason  for  regarding  t>  e 

clause  a 3  a  later  edition.  LXX  retains  tMs  clause. 
?.  A  o&auae  dependant  on   13  *t 

V.3  ,l.n*n*sn  :0fter  tranelated  "hinatellen." 

2  .Causative . 
3.Spllin,-  a  gloss. 

V.4.  l.LXX  8'Xsjij'J 

5.  1  .Gresz:uann-Wwar  untreu 

2 .Somewhat  literally  to  bring  out  tv,e  force  of  the  Hebrew 

.  I     7100  e  UTOUX  I  07117.0 

4  .See  n.2.  LXX  has,   of  course ,  Gen  .a  3olute  . 
.  :  .  13*11  nam  .  LXX  ttjv  o5ov  jurrjc  . 

rendering  fits  the  passage  and  verse, 
2.  IfJ     1  aa  tl  e  sense  0^  building  an  enclosure,  a  kind 
of  fold. 

V.7.  l.Sellin,  translates  a3  conditional  clause , -"Undj agt 
sie  ivren  LuMen  nacht   go  wird  Bie  3ie  nicht 
erreic- en P  .28  . 

3  .Literally- for   -ood  to  me  fan  from  now.. 
V.8.  l.So  translate  to  express  V  ■    force  of 

.LXX  titov 
3  Jiiph . 

m1?     l»y  .  LXX,  xutt)  5s  xovuoa  xxi  yov<r<x 
6Tioir]Tsv  in  BxaX 

a  gloss  "by  Well^ausen,  :.larti,  and  Sellin;  tv>ey 
3trilce  out  "intl     also.  The  plurals,  ana  the  thought 
expres3ed  ao  not  fit  tve  verse.  It  may  be,   in  view 
of  verse  9,  that  Greszmann  is  rig><t  in  regarding  tv,e 
veri'   as  ending  with  oil.  However,  tT-e  verse  may 
vave  repri  nnvp  originally.  This  change  is  in  1  crmony 
witv  V  e  otv'er  sections  of  the  "book.  With  tM.3  change 
I  accept  t^e  verse  as  genuine. 
V.9.  1.IM3  Cn.it.  infinitive  cla-iie  I  believe  is  wrongly 

tr'-n^lated  by    :rti,  Greszmann  and  ITovack,  "with  wMc*- 
she  ought  to  cover  her  nakedness1'.  Iv'e  thought  is  that 

;   _}    TOO    U/1    KX\U7trSlV    T7)V    X  XX  7)  |UL0  7  U  V  T\  V  XOTT|C 

V.1C.  1.  *D  jwltl   Harti-a  ;loss.  P. 26,  Lodekapr ox >1  -eten. 

"  .  ...eine  sehr  ungescl  ike  Einfugung  ;  die  Leibhabereind 
ja  im  Grunde  in  den  Augen  dee  Fropheten  nicv-ts,  and 
1  ie  3ie  nieht  1 ■  el  fen  konnen(V.12bj ,   30  sev-en  sie  auch 
nicvt.  Zudem  let     die  grau  auch  eingelhegt  und  vom 
Verkehr  nit  ihreri  Buhl en  abge3c>nitten 
2.  He  tew  *t*d  m>*3»       »*r*     ;  to    rin      out  t 
Hebrew:  and  a    man  ( meaning,  anyone  j ,  not  sv,all  re 
deliver    >'er  from  my  hand. 
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Hose  a  3:1-3. 

V.I.  1 .  nvtt     I    take  it  refers  to  Gromer. 

nana  ]  XX  otyaTtacrav 

3  .LXX-  wovyjpa 

4.pj.el-one  might  translate, "a  repeated  eommiter  *f 
adultery",  to  bring  out  the  Intensive  Quality 
rontained  in  the  -item. 
5.  I  translate    ninR    as  LXX  OLy<xn^    In  order  to  "bring 
out  it  i  reference  to   iflN  ,  not  nnnK 

6  .See  v. 5  LXX.   sici3Xstcout  iv 

7  .See  n.5.LXX  paXouTlv 

8. A3  YavV;'eb,  lover  of  the  children  of  Israel,  although 
f-ey  burners  to  otver  gods    and  lovers  of  c&fcee  of 

figa« 
V.2.1.  Dry  measure. 

2.  A  grain  measure. 
V.3  .1  .S^llin,-  P.34,Mund  nicM  cinem  Llanne  ge>oren, 

und  auoh  iob  werde  nicht     zu  die  eingev'en"  .  A130 
Greszmann.  I  think  that  tMs  translation  is 

■ood,  Mnot        It  t'-ou  Ijelon  ■  to    a  man  and  al so 
I  will  not  go  in  unto  t^ee."  LXX  las  "o- rely,-  ou5e 
\ir\  rsvr)  xvSot     >cx  i     syj  toi 
7.     Steuerr'v-el ,   "Einl 1912, P. 605  solved  the  difficulty 

"by  concluding  tvat  Chapter  3  name  froi  Hoaea,  Chapter     1  from  a 

publisher. 

Eud.de,   "Ler  Ahsc1  nitte  Hee.  l-o,  ■  P.8-A.X.  (Lven  as 
early  as  Z  A  V,   1906,  P,6f)  advanced  th«  theory  that  both 
Chapters  ^on-.e  from  Kosea's  var.d.    Tve  ori  inal  "IM  of 
Oapter  I  was  transformed  into  M>eM  "by  a  redactor.  Therefore, 
read  in  Cvapterl, 

np»1  and 
*? 

Proof  for  tve3e  changes  v-ould  be  Chapter  3. 
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I  would  accept  Budde 1 s  conclusions,  though  one  must 
ever  adr.it  t;"e  theoretical  aspect   involved  in  any  proposed 
s  olut ion  • 

8.  Harper  in  I.C.C.  "Anos  and  Eosea"  interprets  the 
Chapters  as  a  visi on .     I  do  not   find  any  adequate  grounds  for 
that  conclusion. 

Greszmann  ("Die  Alteste "-P  .364 f  f ) ,  regards  the  whole  matter 
as  an  allegory.    Eolsoher  agrees  with  him.     "Die  r oniant  iaehe 
Ge schiov te  von  der  ungluclelinhen  E>  e  Eoseas,  die  man  in  Kapitel 
1  und  3  zu  finden  pf legt ,   ist  nAr  eine    Phantasie  moderner 
GeleVrter."  "Rel.  gesch."  p.  106,   Foot  Note. 

I  do  not  feel  that  tve  Chapters  involved  allow  an 
interpretation  merely  on  the  basis  of  a  literary  type.  These 
Chapters  portl  y  p  roal  experience;  though  as  they  now  stand 
it  is  hard  to  determine  the  details  of  that  experience. 

9.  Ihie  is  a  matter  of  debate  .    For  example,  Vreliv<au3en 
writes,   "In  dem  Augenblick,  wo  er  die  Iflomer  nahm,     ivuszte  er 
noch  nicht  wie  es  um  sie  stehe ;  eine  erklarte  Eure  war  git 
jedenfalls  nicht,   sie  wird  ja  inane r  nur  ein  hure  fisches  \7eib 
genannt."     "Die  kleinen  Propheten"  P.  97ff.      Sellin,  v'0Werer 
writes, 

Eosea:  Call. 

Sellin  P.  10,   "72  Propheten."     "Niohtterst  durch  sein  eheliches 
Erlebnie  ^at  Eosea  erkannt,   dasz  die  s^mde  seines  Volkes  gegen 
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Ja^ve  Ehebruoh  -sei,  sondern,  um  dem  Volke,  das  Sish  seiner  EV<e 
Alt  Ja^we  ruvr.:te,   tishtbar  vorzufukren,  was  eg  urn  seine  ganze 
Religion  und  seinen  Uandel  sei,  uiuszte  der  Prcpv<et  eine  Buhlerin 
veiraten."  Cf.  0.  Prot3c>',  "Die  ki .  Pro,   8eh,  vov  dem 

Exil ."  P.  21 . 

Of  course,  no  one  know 3  exactly  who  Gomer  was.  I  can  not 
conclude,  v,0^ever,  that  the  text  justifies  t^e  conclusion  that 
Gomer  was  a  prostitute,  that  Kosea  r*ew  that  fact. 

10.    Budde  follows  Cornill  in  assuming  that  Gomer  had 
returned  honS  . 

Ho3ea:  Call  (Exp.  of  Mar  . ) 

Budde ,  "Ho  3  .  1-3." 

P.  68.  "I3t  Goner  irgend  1 -ie  als   fi'lavin  in  fremde  Hande 

gekommen,   10  dasz  Hosea  sic  aus  der  <jerec>'t  sc'-aft  loskaufte? 

Oder  1st  3ie,  was  p:ewisz  am  nac>'stere  liegt,   zu  ihrsn  Eltern 

zuruofc  -e  >eVart ,    and  Fosea  kaufte  gum  zwe.i  ten  :?a3e  vorc  Vater? 

isrcuei  a"ber  da3,    Oo  al3  Braut  oder  als  "agd?     IcVs  glau"be,  dasz 
e 

die  letzt  IfogllshkSit ,  Kauf  al  3  ifegd  naoh  Ex.  21:7,  wie  sie 
Cornill    (zur  Einl .  in  das  A.T.  1912  P.lOCf)  vertritt,  am 
v9.  Ex.21 :7-ll. 

I  do  not  feel  that  t^e  text  warrants  this  interpretation. 

11.     Cf.  Eosea.  Call  of.  <£kizzen  54 . 

tellhausen  Q.  fflSsehfeeht  P.  69f. 

"Sein  V/ei*>  bric>-'t  ihm  die  E>-e  und  maovt  ihn  tjnef  ungliicklish? 
Er  >*angt<sa    sc>  wermut igen  Geda.n  ven  uber  sein  per fonliebei 
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UnglunJc  nach  .  Er  fill  It  zugleioh  von  Scbmerz  uber  die  allgemeine 
Lot  and  Verderbtv-eit  des  Volke.3  CTabwe.  Das  kombinieren  sich  beide 
C-edanken,  er  siebt  eine  A^nlio^keit  zwisc^en  den  Kleinen  und 
Groszen,  ira  einen  das  Bild  des  anderen,  und  3ofort  wird  die 
Proj^etie  In  i^m  ge>oren:  ale  Repraeetitanjt  Jabwes,  ale  Prophet, 
als  den  er  aicb  nunnebr  erkennt  (  rtfnn    )»  "l'a't  er  erleben  nuaeen, 
wa3  er  erlebt  bat;  sov.ie  sein  Weib  ivm  untreu  ist,   30  v  ufct  aucb. 
Israel  ab  von  3einem  Gott." 

12.  Cf.  Ben  singer,   Mlleb .  Ard  HZ: 

MBei  keinem  Volk  ist  die  Befieutung  der  Pemilie  ala 
Grundlage  der  ganzen  soziale.11  Ordnung  fiir  one  30  deutlicb 

erkennbar,  wie  be  i  den  Israelten   Denn  Gesehleefrt 

und  Stamm  i3t  fur  die  israel it ische  Ansc^auung  ja  nicVts 
anderes  al3  die  erweiterte  Fa  mi  lie .    Bie  Tarailie  be3timr.1t  die 
Sitte,   tebafft  da3  RecM  und  bat  die  C-eric^tabarkeit }  alle 
of f entlioV>en  Angelegen^eiten  air4  Familienangelgenv-eiten  .w 

13.  Notes  to  Isaiai  6:1-0. 

V.l.  1.  K*1  syevsio  too  i*t«ere«     ^ard  jt  C£me  tQ  pa3;3     in  t|l< 

year,  TMs  narrative  Style  interprets  tv,e  Hebrew,  but  it 
is  not  in  ths  text,     'or  t>ere  verse  one  does  not  begin 
witb 

2.  mo  r\3V2     :t^e  regular  Hebrew  dating  custom,   as  we  3ay, 
"  In  1896"  .  Dubn,     Marti,  Belitzsc>'  translate, "  Im  Todeejabr 

3.  1  So  translated  fcr  emphasis, 

4.  LXX,    T0V  Xooo.ioflel.i.tzacbV'den  All^errn". 

D1    apply  to  MTK  •     ost  translationa     see  in  them 
modifiers  of  .  Ieaiab'a  center  of  interest  is 

MIR  ,and  not    HDD  ; 
6.   D'K^D  1  *» ^ 1 in  plural, -literally"Ms  train  a  filler  of", 
means  also  iake  full  " .  I  30  translate  to  bring  out 
tve     emphasis  of  tlUS  plural.  Kote  tv°at  tv<i3  verse  v<a3  one 
point  of  interest,-  *rj"TH 
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V.2.  1.  T0y    means  "stand"  in  tve  sense  of  "serve"  . 

2*  ^VOO     »  above.  Delitzsch,   "  obervalb" .  Duhm,  "boch  vor". 
LXX,-  KukX'j)  ,"in  a  circle  round  a  bout.  *  This  is  surely 
the  sense  wvic>'  the  Prophet  meant.  Nothing  is  above 
Yahweh 

3.  For  the  Hebrew,  0*3  JO 

4,  This  descriptive  excursifl  also  centers  attention  on  the 
majesty  ot  TaKi  ih  in  fch«  sense  t'^at  it  dec lares;  Even 
*is  servants  are  elaborately  equipped. 

Y.3.  1.  Lxx,  -  sxsKoaysv  from  SKKoa^a  ,  "cry  out". 

2.  nx^D    with  Kittel . 

3.  ni33    -Schmidt  (G.F.  P. 24)  Glanz.  Marti  and  Duhm, 
Herri ichkeit  .  LXX    5o*7)*.  TVie  word  means  glory 
in  tve  sense  of  brilliancy.  Hence, I  use  majesty,  t*o 
"br  illiant-.?lory"  would  be  more  exact. 

V.4.  1.  rnjDK    with  Kittel. 

2.  LXX.only    to  urcspOuoov 

D'B&n  niDK    i3  often  translated  poorly  as  "threshold" , 
-lone.  Tve  reference  is  to  the  two  pillars  at  t^e  entrance 

3.  Giving  tVie  Hiph.^o*     a    reflective  meaning.  . 
V.5.  1.  TT,e  Hebrew  mn  in  suggestive,  "0i"». 

2  '  Schmidt,   "nun"  . 

3  .  Or  ,   "lost"  . 

4.  Literally  to  center  attention  on  Isaiah. 

V.6.  1.  "Glowing"  in  the  3ense  of  "smoothed*,  "polished". 

nssn    -plural  of  qsn  .  Genesiue:  12.19:6,  a  polished 
3tone  upon  wbic^  one  baked    bread,  that  it  was  hot 
is  implied  in  tv<e  fact  t,oat  the  Seraph  used  tong3  to 
handle  it,  and  also,  that  it  was  on  the  altar.  The  word 
cannot  be  translated  "live  .coal",  or     "Kohie",  Cf . 
Schmidt  "G.P.M24.    LXX  xv8?a>a 

2.  LXX     ov     r-T)     Xx3u5i  s\a3sv 

3.  >M 

V.7.  1.   }p    jshowa  the  concrete  aspect  of  tve  Hebrew  mind. 

2.  '9    •» -mouth,  rather  than  "lips".    LXX-  jtom 

3.  Qal  as  present  to  bring  out  tv  e  fact  tv<at  tv'e  act  was 
^ontinudd  while  t^e  Seraph  spoke. 

4.  1  ^o  translated. 

5.  Again  Qal   to  from  no  si  in  H.3. 

6 .  Mart i ,  Du*  m,  u . a . , " S  eh  aid"  . 

V.8.  1.  LXX,  Aorist    t\ko\)7<x  ft^e  action  thought   of    as  past  but 
■  t ill  going  on ) . 
2.  Duhm,  Marti,   Schmidt,   "V/en  soil  ieh.  senden?" 

-*      tyy'     Xlt      TIC'      7lOOSU7£TXl    TIO'O      TOV    XxOV  TOUTOV 

4.  LXX;     Iiou    £tfU  ^ 


« 
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14.    The  tveory  of  this  fea3t  began  witv<  Volz,  ■  Das  Ueuj  r?r  3fe3t 
J"avwesM  1912.    Uowinckel     in  ;>  is  "Psalmenst udien"  11-1922 
developed  tv  e  idea  of  such  a  feast.    He  "based  Ms  oonclusiona 
primarily  on  the  Psalms,  and  found  t^ere  an  assumption  as  to  the 
ori  in  of  Bscv  at  olOTy.    II.  Schmidt  treats  tv  e  idea  farther  in 
"Die  ThronfaJtet  Ja^wea",  1927.  And  Gunkel  in  Ms  "Einleitung 
in  die  P  sal  men",   1-1923,  P. 94-116,  reno.;nisei  in  Psalms 
93,   97,   99,  47,   and  96:10ff  traces  of  %i  i s  ancient  feast  of 
Israel.     I  myself  lean  to  Gunkel 1  a  more  conser^at ive  position, 

15.  Two  objective 3  to  tMs  assumption  might  "be  t"  e  foreign 
nature  of  t^c  fea3t,  and  tv,e  Prophet*  3  attitude  to    t^e  cultus. 
Over  against  t-ese  objections,  voweyer,    stands  t%e  fact  t^at  we 
deM  ^ere  pith  life.     I3aia^  in  apite  of  Me  attitude  to  the 
cultue  ir  Cvapter  I  advances  an    in^ onsistant  attitude  toward 
the  temple.    T^e  fea3t  did    exalt  Ya^weh .    TM3  fact  might  hare 
"been  tv<e  reason  for  Isaiah's  acceptance  of  it,   (if  t^at  be 

tv-e  case )  . 

16.  ITotes  to  Jer.  1:4-15. 

V,5,  1.  Reading  Q,  re  -psa  is* 

Cf.Gen.  2:7  I  3a.  22:11  ::::  .LL  :■■•.  .  LXX-  tiXxtixi 

2.  T>npT  ,-ii  .-.ore  than  intellectual  knowledge 

3.  omo     ,not  in  LXX.  To  he  Omitted.  So  Lrbt  ,Rotr  stein,  Sehmi  dt. 

4.  Cornill, Mda3  Bueti  Ger."  P. 4,  "dich  zu  meiriem Eigentum, 
meinem  Diener  geweiht".  The    term  ^ere  may  not  ^ave  etMcd 
meaning . 

5.  -prim      tnj-a.  l  oint.  Cf.LXX,  r»$a*tx&  ts 

V.5.  1.   *j"TK    I     regard  as  a  later     insertion,   in  order  to  •'-'■aid 
t1       e  of  mm  m  m  , 

2.  Jf.  note  2  of  7.5.  3.    in  -ft*/ 


tJ^3.  LXX  v*«T*po'c!  Volz,  Cornill-*J 


ung"  . 
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Y.7.  1.  »H     v  it"  LXX  ji?<oC 

if!    LXXKJn  iixvn'    5  :  ^DDK 

V.8.  1.  Volz  omits   Drpjao  i  a   mrpl  is,  -   3  also  from  p. 17. 

£#   HIPP  OKJ   «a  is.ter  edition.  Lu^m  delite3    v. 8  on  the 
ground  t^st  it  i?  similar  to  part  of  Terse  17,  and  a 
partial  repetition  of  ^.19.  I  take  the  opposite  point 
of  view. 
V.9.  1.  LXX  adds     wp<o£  usi 
V.10.1.  LXX  i5-ou 

2 .   1 1  m  i?an      .;./•»  n  6*1  T3fi>     t  t  n  a    too  ©ma!  as  ion  for  the 

3al«?  of  examining  and  over- seeing . 
z  .  LXX  omit i .  }p 

4.  Volz  (on  t*e  "basis  of  beauty  and  sound)  would  omit 

EunnMi  tsmmni  .  :  x  tnmrti 

v/it^  verse  10  one   aay  say  that  we    "have  a  oonclusion 
of  t^e  first  seotion  of  tv  i  s  narrative.    T^e  second 
section  may  "be  tbousrM  of  as  constituted  in  vv. 11-14. 
which  in  turn  may  be  subdivided    into,   (a)  11-12;  (b) 
17-14.  This  section  is  usually  thought  of  "Visions" 
of    Jere  ii.ov-  in  connection  witb  cnll. 

V.ll.l.  LXX  omit  a    WW*1     .  Also  Cornill. 

2.  LXX,  Kip<uivnv    ,  "nut  tree".    Also,   omit  nm     *J»  with  LXX. 

V.12.1.  A  play  on  >e      are  v. 11. 

tve  end  of  January  and  :rir3t     of  February  is  tve 
ordinary  tine     in  Palestine  for  t'  e  mandel  tree  blooming. 

V. 13.1. Raj      ,liternlly,  to  blow,   v-     • .'  e,   e;:1  ale  . 

2.  Omit  wit!  LXX  a  ^  in  *'.11,rr-i  %jr  .  it  seems  to  me  to  i)e 
the  Explanatory  addition  of  a  later  "and. 

3.  '390  *W»*l   Duhm  reade   »j»D  -in  the  sense  tv  :,t  the  kettle 
wa3    turning  to  tbe  North.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  change  # 
T  e  rcom  ii  to  co  e  from  the  Tort"1-''. 

V.14.1    Initead  of  nnatV(open)  read  with  Houbigant    n9n  ,  on  t-e 
lis  of  LXX,  tfexaedipsrst 
vv.  15-19,  tve  que  3t  ion  of  tbe  genuineness  of  these 
ver  3es  will  be    considered  Inter. 
V.15.1.  Thus  mp 

2.  Omit  with  LXX,  ninaWD    .  Cornill  p  .10,  "Le  ice  V/orte  neben 
einander   stc^zen  s icv "  . 
.Read   'nna  'tv    it'   LXX,-  sirci  rx  icaoBuoa  r^v  jtuXav 

4.  Amerlean    Version,  Cornill,  as n"againstf,      can  be 
translated  a3  "against".  I  prefer  to  translate  the  word 
as  "upon".  Schmidt  o.iits  t- is    entire    elause  as  a  later 
addit  i  on . 

V.16.1 .  .  .  tl        reral    SS.,  Dna 

2.  Pi'ii  rerbs . 
V.  17.  i.o  lit    with  LXX  on*?tt 

2.  So  translated  to  bring  out  the  force  of 

3.  nnn      nnn:  in  irip1  .,  primitive  force, "to  be  broken  crushedB 

4.  LXX  addsreTH  tou  siui  rou  i^tl i seiTia* i  jfei    \syi*.t  KvoavC 

V.18.1.  LXX      "e  fimw^ 
2.  Peri  aps     nTr1    131 !  n 


f 
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3.  LXX  pmita,  Yolz,  "Ein  Volk  sturmt  nicht  gegen  eine 

.  ."  Al30  wornill,p.HVJar" . 

4.  OmitfWfll  ?3     .Jeremiad  is  not  attacking,  "but  f-e  ore- 
attacked.  Kence        goe3  v?itv'  tve  following. 

5.  LXX  audi,  iixfritv 

6.  LXX  cnit3.  Alao  Cornill .  I  eee  no  reason  for  the  ami as ion. 
'.19.1.  mn*     DRJ   ,-tMi  expression  belongs  here,  I  feel,  tho 

it  could  haye  "been  adddd    by  a  loter  '  and. Volz  omits 
D»3   ,and  reads,  "for  I,  ya>>i  1  ■ . 


c 


t        •      I  t 
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xote  17. 

A.     verses  1-3. 


One  migM  ask  >>ere  tv>e  question,  w^-y  it  it  that  tve 
intrfduot ory  verses  1-3  are  not  included?    The  answer  ijiu3t 
of  necessity  lead  off  into  a  kind  of  side  issue  vhieh  v<ad 
t o  do  viiV*  tv,e  problem  as  to  "whether  these  verses  are  genuine 
or  not  . 

I  translate  yt,  1-3  as  follows: 

1.  Tve  -ord^  of  God  whieb  "became"  upon  Jereraia^^on  of 
Eilkia,     of  the  priests  whie>  due  11  "  in  Anatv  oth 

in  t>e  land    of  Benjamin. 

2.  Since1    the  v;ord  of  Yahveb  v;a  3  upon  Mm  in  tve  day3  of 
Jo3iah,  t^e  son  of  Anon,  king  of  Judah,  in  t^e  thirteenth 
year  of  Ms  reign. 

3.  And  it  Mca:neM  in  t^  e  days  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of 
Joas^,  king  of  Juda"^ ,  until1  the  eleventh  year  of 
ZedekiaM  the  son  of  Joaduah,   king  of  Juda^ ,  until 

tve  leading  aT/ay  captive  cf  Jerusalem  in  tv>e  fifth  month. 


Bead,  wit1    LXX,-  to    oTiuxrou     9  s ou  o  si/evsfo  tni 
Ispeutxv     .  Cf  .Hoe. 1:1  Jos.l:l  Mo  .1:1  Zed.  m. 
Rend  wit*  LXX,  oC  xary<®ir  s-v  lVxdtt-9      .  Still,   it  is 

possible  tvct   thie  is  an  interpretation  of  the  LXX. 

V.2.  1.  Cornill, "Jer .  "p.  2.  li»}R  t»io     Die  Formel  ;s*fl  13*1 

7K  mn'         findet  eiefi  vier    c.l  ale  Ubersc^rift 
•elbetstandiger  Orakel  14:1,45:1,47:1,49:34; 
Mer  :'.3t  e  ?  einfac^er  Relat  ivsat  z  . " 


V.l.  I. 

2. 


V.3.  1.  Ie lite  DI)  wit*  LXX; 


c 
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It  is  at  once  to  be  noted  that  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  stands  "between  verses  1,   2,  and  verse  3.  One 

migM  compare  verse  3  with  25:3  according  to  Ewald's 

(1}  t 
suggestion.        T^e  result  would  "be  f- at  iu  would  seem  that 

t^e  two  v  rses  are  3orae-v'at  dependent.    Tv  at  is,  verse  3 
vas  nothing  to  do  wit-11  verses  1  and  2.      It  refers  to  a 
later  sect  ion  of  Jsreiiisjh  3  me  anu  mini  5try.     It  i3  in  all 
probability  the  addition  of  a  later  ►-ana;   it   :uay  oe  t*at 
the  Mand  of  Baruoh  adaed  the  verse ;   it  is  more  possible  that 
the  verse  i3  t^e  woric  oi  a  redactor     w^o  ^ad  c  ome  under  the 
influence  01  Lt>:3. 

.  ow  verses  1  and  2  reier  to  Jeremiah's  call.  But 
it  would  3eem  t^at  a  comparison  of  the  7ariou3  introductory 
verses  of  the  ot>»er  prophetic  books  would  justify  the  con- 
clusion t^at  tve  original  introduction  was  as  brief  as  poi3iol 

that 

vence  we  mig^t  assume  ,t^e  original  introduction    read  as 
I0110//3,    "me  worucj  of  Yahweh.  whio>'  cP  .e  upon  Jeremiah,  the 
son  of  Kilkia,   in  ths  days  of  Jo3iah,  king  of    Judah,   in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. M     T^e  otv,er  details  would  tv>en 
constitute  t^e  redactionary  additions  of  a  later  V<and.  V/e 
have  them  in_  verses  1  and  2  the  introduction  to  the  verses 
4ff  of  Chapter  1.    Verses  1  and  2  are  tv>e  title  cf  at  least 
Chapter  1,  and  it  may  be  of  a  larger  book,   now  a  part  of  our 
present  document.     But  how  reconcile     verses  1  and  2  wMch 
were    written  in  the  third  person  with  verse 3  4ff.,  v^es-  we 
(1)  Quoted  from    Cornill  p. 2. 
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find  tv*e  first  person,  ****  ,  etc?    One  need  not  accept  the 
LXX  correction,  l*^1*,   in  order  to  escape  tVie  difficulty. 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  involved.    Tbc  reconstructed  verges 
1  and  2  constitute  a  title,  whicv     my  have  had  a  kind  of  fix- 
ed form,  and  need  not  hare  been  written  in  the  first  person. 
Kence,  Jeremicv , -  no  matter  wheth  er  ha  1  .i.   ?elf  wrote  tvese 
verses,   or  dictated  tvem,-  could  haia  written  in  verse 

4  v/itvout  any  conflict  with  the  title  contained  in  ver?ea 
1  and  2. 

W^y.then,  are  verses  1-3  not  included?    Verse  3 
is  not  genuine.    Verses    1  and  2  contain  a  genuine  kernel. 
Lut  they  are  omitted  becrause  they  >ave  nothing  to  do  with 
the  call  itself  a3  contained  in  verses  4ff. 

B.        Tve  Genuineness  of  1:4-19. 

Are  we  to  consider  tvese  verses  as  from,tVie  hand 
of  Jererich,   or  at"  least  . at  dictated  "by  him?    Or  are  t*ey 
tve  work  of  a  ouol  later  hand?    It  jiay  he,  as  late  as  the 
post-exilic  time. 

re  fore  I  3ct  down  my  own  Yiew  of  this  problem  I 
should  like  to  rive  that  of  some  of  the  Old  Testament 
scholars.  " 

Giesebreoht  regards  V  e  cvapter  as  genuine  for  tha 
mo3t  part,  but  a3  written  twenty-free  years  after  tha  event 
itself  t  ook  place  . 

Cornill  in    i3  ".Das  Bue>   Jeremia"  argues  lor  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage.    lie  writes,   "Cap.  1  beeteht  au3 
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•e^reren  deutlic*-  ge  so1  ieden'-n,  sber  -.inter  sic*  wov,l 

I u3ammenKangenden  lv-eilen :  1-5  in  iVrer  gegenvart igen  C-estalt 

3ollen  offenbar  Uber3cvrift  zu  dera  ganzen  Lucv,e  Jer  ,  sein. 

4-10  Berufung  Jer's  sum    Prop^eten,  Ab\  evr  seiner  LedeHftcen 

und  \»eive  zu  seinem  hoben  und  vfcrontvortung.swollen  A  .rte  . 

11-1  16  In  zwei  Vi3sionen  vird  i>un  der  Iisupt.iifh9.lt  seiner 

prophet  is eben  Predict  eroffnet,  woran  3 iel  17-19  die 

Anf f order-ung  scMieszt,  unverzagt  und  im  Vertrauen  auf  den 

g'cttl ic^en  Scvutz  seine  Wirk3amkeit  z\\  beginnen." 

Feake  in  the"  "Century  Bible"  regards  t"  e  passages 
genuine  .  t»  t- 

Tv,e  outstanding  challenge  against  t^ese  verses 
is  "Pounci  in  Luv:i  ir  •  is  liurzor  Kandc omment ar  zum  A.  T. 
Lieferung  15.  19C1 . 

Dubm  admits  that  verses     5,  11  and  13  in  verms  wax 
or  other  may  ro  bank  to  Jeremiav  Mneelf,   or  to  Barucv .  But 
Luvm  would  then  reject  tve  rest  of  the  chapter  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  t>-e  conceptions  0^  later  Judaism,   "ilber  die 
Propveten  als  Gotten   Stellvertreter  und  nit  kbniglioVer 
uev^-alt  iiber  die  Erde  auegerustete  Beamte." 

Over  against  t>  i3  viev:  of  Duvm,  Cornill  advances 
t^e  assertion  t^  at  t^e  naterial  may  be  considered  as 
Jerenianio ,  and  the  argument  that  Beuter-Je siah  knew  Jer. 
in  his  servant  of  YaMveh  passages.    This  latter  argument 
does  not  mean  mucv'  to  me  for  I  am  not  able  to  attribute  all 
of  ttoe  "Servant  of  Yahweh"  passages  to  Dfuter- Ioaiah,  and 
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especially  Chapter  53. 

Dubai's  argument  seems  to  be  based  more  upon 
imagination  tv.an  upon  fact.     One  must  not  forget  that  Judah's 
fate  was  connected  wit^  the  affairs  of  otv-er  nation*  so  t1  at 
Ver  Prophets  had  a  consciousness  v.v  ich  did  net  of  necessity 
confine  itself  merely  $o  Judah  or  Israel.    The  burden  of 
proof  is  3urely  on  Duhn  to  svow  that  tve  content  could  not 
be  from  tve  vand  of  Jeremiah  . 

In  1903,  in  the  ill  (p.  153ff)  Stade  advanced 

a  theory  relative  to  tvis  passage.    Be  regards  in  that 

article,  verses  5-9,  and  15-19  as  the  real  "IBtottfungs- vis  ion" . 

1M3  pai3age  had  as  a  title  verse  2  in  the  follov/ing  form, 
Mir  irpo"P  ?x  mn  tw*  msp  131 

\erses  11-15,  at  the  very  lea^t,   verses  13-16,  constituted 
tv-e  beginning  of  the  prcpvecy  contained  in  4:5ff .     To  quote, 
"In  Jer  .  1:5-9  und  17-19  v;ie  in  rereee  11-16  Srrbeint  v.ir 
nic>--ts  ent^alten  zu  ieinf  dafl  uns  an  der  Abstammung  die  363 
Ab3cvnittes  'ror  Jeremia  irre  macven  1'ornte." 

Thj.3  reconstruction  serr-vs  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
fantastic,  though  of  course  it  merits  consideration.     It  is* 
furthermore,  hard  to  see  hov  the  vision  of  tve  Handle-tree 
could  v-ave  mucv  to  do  with  4:5ff.    I  may  q -ote  here  Cornill, 
p. 13,   "Dasz  4:5ff  sicv'  sacMioV  ;.i.i.t  1:1^-16  deckt  und  die 
AusfiV^rung  dieser  Vision  ist,  versteht  sich  von  selbst  and 
v/ird  von  Hemandem  gelungen  :  aber  die  ganze  ersovuttern de 
Wirkung  des  Po saunen st osze3  4:5  v:ird  zerstdrt,  wenn  wir 
sc>on  unmittelbnr  ^or>-er  in  e igent liefer  Rede  ,e3agt 
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bekonmen  v,aben,  urn  »ae  e e  sicv'  handelt,  and  4:6b,  an.  gsgen- 
wartiger  Stelle  eine  Offenbarung,  wird  zur  mattesten  Wieder- 
vclung,  v/enn  werige  Zeilen  fru^tr  1:14  gestanden  vat 

My  own  conclusion  relative  to  verses  4-19    iay  be 
summarized  a3  follovs: 

T,er         '-15  I  regard  r  ?     Jer-: : \j  z  nic  and  a? 
constituting  t*  e  amount  of  t   ■    o-ll  of  Jere,air.v  .     T1  e  tl  ought 
content  surely  does    not  disprove  tv-eir  ge nuineness .  They 
constitute  certain  facets  of  tv  e    sane  experience,   or  -series 
of  experience 3,  w>>icv-  Jeremiah"  under  went  in  adjusting  Himself 
to  t^e  jrotlem  of  a  life's  vocation.    As  to  wv-etv'er  Jeremiah 
wrote  these  verses  vir;3elf  cr  made  use  of  an  Amanuensis,   is  a 
problem  wMcv'  we  can  not  answer,  and  which  is  of  little 
consequence.    Are  these  verses  to  be  thought  of  as  penned 
i  .rmediat  ely  after  tv  e  experience?    I  do  not  know.     It  is  qaite 
possible.    Still  I  incline  to  accept  Griesebrecht 1  s  conclusion 
at  tMs  point  . 

"en  -   15  deals  witv'  an  utterance  again  3t  tve  idol 
worship  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  .    when  we  remember,  e.g.,  Isa. 
2:8  it  doei     not   seea  necessary  to  regard  the  verse  as  the 
work  of  a  past-exilic  hand.    Tvis  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  Jer.  7:16-2C.    l^e  verse  i3  then  genuine;  but  it  bas  noth- 
ing to  do  with  t*-e  call  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  a  product  of 
Jereoda^'s  later  exi^erience ,  wMsh  he  added  at  tve  time  of 
the  writing  of  the^e  versoi.    Verses  17  a  A  18  are  dependent 
in  part  upon  verse  8.        ey  arc  to  be  thought  of  as  the  work 
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of  a  redactor  1  a  vand. 

Verge  18  is  al30  to  be  regarded  as  tve  v/ork  of  the 
redactor  w^o  had  cone  under  the  influence  of  Jer  .  15, 
particularly  15:20,  21. 

According  to  tV<e  results  obtained  by  tMs  inquiry 
as  to  tv,e  genuineneaa  of  tbi3  passage  we  3v,all  have  to  do 
only  with  verges  4-15,  plU3  the  modification,   or  recon- 
struction of  1  and  2.    Tbi3  latter  will  hate  nought  to  do 
with  t^e  interpretation  of  Jeremiah's  experience. 

18.  Quest ionaire  #  28  wrote,   "As  soon  a 3  I  was  old  enou;> 
to  begin  to  trlk  I  arid  I  would  be  a  sinister,    Even  whan 
at  times  I  appeared  far  from  God  I  3till  seemed  to  know 

I  waa  to  preach1'  . 

But  under  Q.8  ve  wrote,-  "At  (my  mother's)  con- 
version at  16  year3  of  age  3he  wa3  called  to  the  ministry 
but  did  not  believe  in  women  preac>  ing  but  3aid  if  3v-e  ever 
vad  a  son  he  svould  be  a  minister.     Five  year3  later  I  was 
born,   and  by  her  was  dedicated  to  tve  ministry,     than  I  was 
3  years     old  we  had    a  young  minister  who  is  liew  a  Processor 
in  Taylor  University,   a  B.U.S.T.  graduate,  who  unconsciously 
added  to  tMs  influence." 

Thus  thia  datum  may  be  accounted  for  by  "social 
heredity,"  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  parallel 
t  o  Jeremiah  1 s  experience  , 

19.  Que3ti onaire  £  45  is  of  interest  v-ere  in  Ms  answer  to, 
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In  what  way  were  you  conscious  of  tine  act  of  God  therein? 

■  That  the  voice  of  our  best  and  noblest  impulses 
wrought  out  in  sincere  conviction  could  be  none  otv*er  than 
the  voice  01  Gou.     It  ..u^  not  an  immediate  experience,  but 
cumulative  and  oulminat  ive  ." 

Jeremiah' 3  experience  was  all  three  in  one. 


20.    Notes  to  Ezekiel  1:1,  3-3:15. 

7.1.1.  A  literal  translation  is  haraly  possible. 

2.  im  (LXX  ito'rxuou   )   i!3  river.  One  may  3ay  with 

Bertbolet,  P. 3  Kom. ,  "mogligerwe.ise  l,aben  wir  unter 
dem  ICebar  ";lo3  einen  babylonisc^-en  Kanal  zu 
ver  3tev,en"  . 

V.J.I.  LXX  kxi  srevs-no  src*.  <e  to  Kwp&e'w,  cf.  masculine 

3b.  Read,  for     V  Y$   ;omit.  nil 

V.4.1.  Translating  nn?3i  nn  with  Volso^er .  Literally  "a 
wind,  a  3torm".  One    expects  t^e  Qnst  .Rf|VB 
2.  Reading  with  LXX.     I  If'* 
3  .     Hi  wit1'  LXX      sv  xuro 

4.  Hith.pt.F.  nnp7no  -"to  contain  oneself".  nj??  -"take", 
"sieze" . 

5.  I  see  no  reason  for  placing  this  clause  witv>  LXX 
before 

6.  Delite,2wn  lino     .A  later  3cribe  wished  to  refer 
tVienDinno    to  an  ,  which  is  correct. 

V.5.1.  XaBtfftiyt     .  -he  storm  wind  i'  thought  of  in  verse  4 

as  containing  fire  and  heat  and  light. 
2.  run?  cnx  niDT     ,i  read  with    LXX .  Yet,  Holeeher 

is  correct  in  pointing  out  tv<e  awkardnees  of  t^e 

expression.  He  delites  tViis  clause. 
V.6  .1  .  LXX  o  .lit  s  on? 

V.7.1.  Read  in  t^is  onie,  and  in  subsequent,   t^e  suffix, 
jn    ,to  agree  with  feminine.  n*n 

2.  Read  n"1*' 

3.  LXX  has  KttowQ i 

4.  ™f     ....... Q* 3 '  I  regard  as  not   only  gramat ically 

impossible  but  also  as  a  glo3s.  It  interrupts  a 
description  with  a  foreign  descriptive  c<iau3e  . 

V.8.1.  Read   *^*1lXX  has  <£<i?< 

2.  LXX  omits  "wings".  Eolsc>er  and  Schmidt  delite  the 
entire  verge.  7v-at  it     ia  corrupt  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Still  I  see  no  reason  for  its  omission. 
"Iy  translation  i3  literal 
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V.9.  l.  Literally,   "Eao>t  one  to  t^e  opposite  3ide  of  hi  a 
face  went .  ■ 

V.10.1.  Hal ••her  ingerta  MVorn" .    With  Kittel  I  insert 

2.  With  Kittel  PTIK^ 
V.ll.i.  Omit  with  LXX,-  omjav 

2.  Read  Wix^     for*'**   with  LXX. 

3.  On  basis  of  comparison,   read  nrmK        KffN   for  V)*  . 
Literally, Hto  its  sister." 

4.  niD3Q  act.  ptc.Piel. 

V.12.1.  Compare  V.9,   n.3.  T-e  Hebrew  is  graphic. 

2.  They  went  in  the  direction  indicated  by  tv<e  spirit, 
V.13.1.  Omit  orPKTD  a3  gi osa .Hermann  read3  irith  LXX,  -|tn:l, 

for  niDT  and  for  on*  mo  .  The  suggested 

omission  seems  better. 
2.  m;*nn   nmo3   (to    be  regarded  as  a  glees  with 

Holsc^er.  P. 46, "derm  der  Vergleich  mit  den  Mn  und 

her  wandelnden  Faokeln  ^at  neben  dem  Yergleich  mit 

den  brennenden  Konlen  keinen  Platz." 
V.14.1.  LXX  omits.  I  tMnk  the  verse  a  poor  interpretation 

by  a  later  hand. 
v.15.1.  Omit  m*nn  wit^  ltd:. 

2.  Read  wit*  LXX 

3.  Reaa  wit*  LXX;  S;  jny3lKl> 
V.16.1.  Delite  B»*W»8»»  With  LXX. 

2.  ,  better  wit*  I-olsc^er  perhaps ,  "wie  der  Glanz 
vohM  .  P. 47  Eze  .  St  . 

3.  Delite  tnj?3"iK7  inx  moth  as  a  gloss.  The  description 
If  relative  to  t^e  wheels,   and  not  to  tbe  four 
creatures.  LXX  is  in  favor  of  MBS.  text.  AI30, 

omit  with  LXX,  Drrmov 
V.17.1.  Read        with  Kittel. 

2.  Omit  with  LXX,  Cim^ 

3.  LXX 

V.13.1.   on^  mn    tn^JT  t  ia  is     corrupt  and  better  omitted. 

t*o  j'ert^olet  reads  in  place  of  it,°n'  nia5  •J**  *"Tsn 

.  Kittel  omits  al30  on1?  RRVti,  I  tv«inK  it  better 
to  emena  the  expression  to  read  with  LXX  on'  nmNI^ 
2.  Cut  wit*  Kol3c*er  as  a    .loss,  |n!)n»^ 
Y.19.1.   NBJH    io  translated  to  bring  out  tv>e  force  of  ths 

Hithilf«*to  false  oneself". 
V.20.1.  Read  noff 

2.  Tve  American  Translation  I  feel  best  expresses  no1?^ 

3.  Omit  with  lxx  na**  nnn  no» 

4.  Read  with  LXX,  -  MIWJ1  V  D'23M*n 

5.  So  wit11  LXX.  Also  Ho*ls«her.  Schmidt  omits.  Hermann, 
"Der  Geist  des  V/esens".  ."Hertb  olet ,  "Der  Geist  des  neben 
i^nen  bef indliehen  lebenden  Wfesens  war  in  den 
Radern."  LXX.    wvsoux  C,*T)h 
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V.21.  To  omit  as  a  gloss .  Holscher, "Duhlette."  Bertholet, 

"dasz  v/ir  es  nit  elnem  Schrif t steller  zu  tun  ^aben , 

der  in  die  T>eite  so^r^ibt." 
V.22.  1.  Read  nii'Bn 

2.  Kittel  sur-gests  tbe  addition  of   3  .  I  see  no  reason 

for  it  . 

4.  Delite  Rllijn     «it>  LXX.  22b  is  to  be  omitted  ai  a 

gl  O  3  '3  . 

V.23    Rolsc-er  omits  Terse  2:  ale  Wiederholung  von  v. 11. 

I  feel  that  a  kernel  of  the  verso  is  to  be  retained. 

1.  Read  with    LXX  and  Syrian  ^ 

2.  Tve  reminder  of  t^e  verse  x'  c  ft  as  a  repetition  of 
verse  11. 

V.24.  Holscher  o^iits  p. 47, "In  gegenwart igen  ~Tomente  befinden 
si  eh  die  Plugel  in  Ruv<e,   sodc3z    ian  i^r  Rauscven 
'•■ov,l  nic^t  ho^en  kann."  Tvis  explanation  does  not 
fit  the  actuality  o^  the  description.  An  author  in 
one  sentence  taay  be  de  bribed  "living  creatures" 
in  repose;  in  the  next,  and  indeed  without  warning 
and  transition,  v,e  may  describe  tr>e  same  beings  in 
motion .  ona^i    indicates  that  3uc>i  i the  ease. 

1.  mym    Is    V  e  rustle  of  tlte  wings  in  the  second 
place,-  the  ro^.rin  ;  of  the  waters  is  running. 

2.  Omit  with  LXX  M^liPD 

 ,  nsno  ~_5vj? 

4 .  Repd  Diojm;  Witi   LXX  kom 

V.25.       I  omit  aa  a  repetition  of  v.24,  later  edition. 

7.26.      In  23  and  24  the  Prophet's  eye  is  veld  beneath  the 

firmanent*    ITow  he  turns  Ms  gaze  above  tVie  firmanent. 

1.  LXX  "omits   |i  .  It  seems  to  me  better  to  retain  t^e 
conjunct  ion, 

MOT 

3.  Again  omit    HTDT  ,T>\(  je  r      n  ; 

.  >  o    ir*l  p  ■■  - 

v.2  .:  .  LXX  -  n»Toa 

2.  I. E., above  bis    lo£n3;below  bis  loins. 
V.23.1.  One  feels  tbat  wmr  may  b         1:  t<  r  addition. 

«  .   TB.10        Piel  Ptc  .act  •  or      j  ice 
again  .and  again. 

2:1-10 

V.l.l.  B^olacher,  p. 52  "Scbon  2:1-2  i3t  lea  urn  ursprunglich; 

denn  2:2b  niranft  1:23b  wiedev  auf  *  *  Berth  olet  p.  13, 
Hder  gklavs  ateht,  der  "err  sitzt  oder  kront ." 

V.2.]  .Deli     Oim  naaa       ith  LXX  one     igM     id     itl  LXX. 
xxi  xvs\x3sv  mar!  xxi  s^pS'V  us< 

2.  Read  wit*  LXX  T3*io  inn    .  -  ise  one  would  expect 

ar  article  behind  M    .lino     it .ptc  .Piel.  Perhaps 

best  rendered  'ere,"  as  he  spoke  unto  me." 
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V.5.  1.  K.Schmidt  deiite3.  Tvere        no  reaion  for  it. 

2.  A  literal  translation  to  "bring  out  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew. 
.         p  r"°v  oixov 

:  .  Delite  wit!   LXX    DMa:  }a 
5.  Read  *i  with  IXC. 

5.  This  phrase  may  be  regarded  as  a    later  addition 

7.  I  delite  with  LXX, 
'  ...  1.  _.  it1  on?  *R  ....  QMimi.  ij:  is  ■  repetition 

verge  3,   a  later  addition. 

2.  Delite     It!    1XXWM  . 
Y.5.  1.  USX  omits  no  fir  .  T  re1   .  ae  the  parallel  of 

2.  'fesculine  n%n  is  per ferable  to  LXX.  J f. 33: 33.  8,1  JU 
V.6.  1.  The  trir slat ion,  tho  akward,   is  U3ed  to  bring  out  the 
faet  that  }x  Is  a  negative  in  the  sense  of  a  wish, 
a  kind  of  Jussive. 

2.  on* 330     in  LXX. 

3.  Reading  trwtfwith  Kittel,  and  LXX  sxJtTK' 

4.  Reado'^tDii  d>3"I0  .  T1  e  one  with  LXX;  the  other  with 
Syria*  . 

5.  LXX  va3  *«i        xuxo*   .This  le  to  be  an 
attempt  to  translate  tl  e  force  of  niR 

6.  With  LXX    2v-  asirip 

?.  Tve  remaining  clauses  I  regard  as  later  additions. 
Tv'ey  repeat  whatever  we  find  in  6a. 
V.7.  1.  A'.'.d    n*l    in  :  coordance     itV  LXX,  and  other  passages. 
Y.8.  I.  Delite *j*  1»K    WItl  LXX. 

2  .  LXX     5  t3'jut 

V.9.  1.  So  translated  to  bring  out  tv,e  ~a3t  participle. 

2.  Reading  na  with  LXX 
Y.10.1.  In  the  3en3e  of  "spread". 

2.  In  the  sen3e  of  "backside" ,  or  "beMnd". 

0 .  w    witl   Syriac . 

4  .  Re  a  d  a  1  n  gu lar  ~  witl   LXX ;  S ; 

5 .  I  do  not  3ee  that  tve  Yass.   *n  need3  correcting. 
3:1-15. 

Y.l.l.  Delite  wit*  LXX  fe*3w. . . . mt  as  a  gloss  or  marginal  note 
f  rom  Jer  .  15:15. 
2.  Thi3  aa.y  be  regarded  as  a  gloss  from  3:4a. 
Y.3.1.  re  lite  with  LXX  ntim  ,the  Hebrew  exactness    may:  be 
ill  favor  of  its  retention. 
2.  So  translate  to  express  |M 
.  -       n^3»ii  witl  LXX. 
V.4.1.   *p    '  as  the  ..leaning  -ere,  "Set  out"  toward  a  p3r.ce, 
to  go  afoot.  The  LXX  translates  8odNC*< 
2.  The  verb  is  Piel:"  speak  again  and  again*. 
.  R  n»    -  *n:2"n  LXX. 
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V.5.  1.  I.E.,  "of  unintelligible  language". 

2.  Delite  p»r  VT33W.  Cf  .Ex  .4:10  with  Cornill,  Kautsoh, 

XX.  nM>2>  i  .   }mvti  n'n  >k 

a    gl03  3,but  correct.      A  repetition  of    verse  4. 
Y.6.  1,  I  regard  ai  a  ,;lo33.  It   ia  a  repetition  and  elabora- 
tion of  v.  5.  6b    ia  evidentally  a  later  marginal 
addition  to  6a. 

2.  LXX 

3.  Delite  as  -.loss    p»j  i»0n 

.    y»r  onn:i 

.   X*?    DR   -  QRV   

.  .  :  .    iaar  nia 

TT.3.  1.  I  see  no    reason  to  adopt  the  LXX  **4 
2.  Tvi-s  rau3t  "he  retranslated. 

5,  There  ia  no  cai  .     to  change  with  LXX,  ptn  to  print 

4  .  IOB.#"againat  ." 
Y.9.  l.  LXX  delitea  inso  *nnj #  n  .    i    it   sounds  aa  from 

verge  8,    still  it   ia  neoe saary  to  the  tv  ot  of  v. 9. 

2.  Read  wit>   LXX  DR8  ii  rtead  of  oniiR     .  Cf.  2:6, 

3  .  K<  1  rew-Mfroma  . 
Y.10.1.  Piel   .  T>!e  t>.0t  is  not  perfect  ad  LXX  haa  it. 
Y.ll.l.  Cf.  3:4,  n.l. 

2.  Holacher,  pervap3  a    glo3a.  It  ia  not  necessary 
to  judge  e-rerv  repetition  of    thot  tiy  a  different 
expreggion  to  be  a  gloss. 

3.  *n*,  a  later  addition, 

4.  LXX,  inn  M     .  The  text,  2: 5,   ia  in  favor  of  tv<e 

;:ss. 

V.12.1.  Helaeher  and  Scli...idt  delite.  I  3e«  no  reason  for  tMs 
judgment . 
-  •    WJWT  »-e  vioJLeht  iiotion. 

3.  A  free  trr  nslat;. on .  Witl   Hitzig  char  ;e  "jini  to  Dill 

Y.13.1.  Schmidt  (and  others)  delite.  If  12b  he  fromEze., 
tven  IS  i3  a  continuation  arid  elaboration  of  tViat 
secti  on . 

2.  K3U'  i5t>»  in  the  LXX.T^e  ilea  .text  haa  a  closer 
connection  of  thought  • 

3.  nip'vo      ,''ip- .  Ptc.  "•  3  thia    one  touched  ita 
nei  *bor" ,   as  f  -ig  one  touched  the  ot^er. 

.   }na  ....  ia  probably  a  later   aarginal  note 

a3  explanation  of  the  aforegoing. 
Y.14.1.  Kolsc'-  er  delite3,   since  he  feels  it  does  not  jibe 

With  14b.  I  think  jtiat  the  opposite.  I   see  no" 

cea  ••on  for  del  it  i  ng . 
2.  "l^Lelite  with  LXX  and  Syria* . 
V.15.1.  TJiie  verge  as  it    now  standa  is  impossible. 

In  regard  to  15a,  I  feel  that  Cornill' a  auggeation 

la  t*  e  best  in  so  far  aa  he  delite  a  o'lV'n  . 

:    15b,   D»  .. .  10R1    ,ia  +c  be  delited  aa    loss  to  111 

2.  The  original  force  of  DD0 

3.  Note  tha't  in  3:15, Eze.  is  astonished  not  deafened. 
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1.  "ve  "apoor.lyptiP  style  "of  Ezekiel  ia  "be3t  realized 
Ouiparing  tve   section  with  4  E3dras  14:18-48. 
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Chapter  V 

Paragraph  2, 

1.    Abingdon  Sible  Commentary,  P.llOff. 
9  54-924  Sheshonk  I  of  Egypt,   campaign  against  Israel  and 
Judah  . 

9  00-        Benv-adad  I  o^  Damascus  conducts  war  against  Istael  . 
384-360  Aahttrnasirpal  of  Assyria  ajiproao^es  Hebrew 

territory. 
8  59-825  Svial  iane3er  III  of  Assyria 
845-       I  azael  of  Damascus  wars  against  Israel. 
842  Jev«u  ray3  tribute  to  SVialniane3er  III. 

735-745  Jereboam  II. 
744  Zecvariah, 
744  SVallu-n  . 

7  43-737  Ifenahem  . 

738         Mena^era  pays  tribute  to  Tiglathpileser  III. 
7  37-736  BskaMah . 
7  36-734  Pe>ah  . 

7  34  Syro-EpV.raimitio  War. 

733*732  Tiglat^pileser  places  Hosbea  on  the  V  rone  of  Israel. 
7  33-722  Hosfcea. 

7  22  Sargon  captures  Samaria.     Fall  of  Israel. 

842         Bhalmaneeer  III  makes  1  ii  fourth  campaign  against 
Da  iascu3  . 

310-782  Adadnirari  III  conquers  the  West,    including  Israel. 
745-727  Tiglathpile 3er  III  campaigns  against  the  West.  ' 
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732  Fall  of  Damascus. 

7  27-722  Sl  al  ianeser  V. 

722*705  Sargon  of  Assyria. 

722-  Sargon  carries  27,   290  Israelites  captive. 


7  20-692  He zekiah . 

711  Judah  "punished",  by  Sargon. 

701         Sennacherib  be  8  lege  a  Keze;:iah:  tributary. 

5  92-638  llanasseh,   a  vassal  of  Esarhaddon. 

638-503  Josiah. 

621  Deutronomic  Reform. 

612  Fall  of  lTinevah. 

603  \:egiddo. 

605  Battle   of  Carcve  ,iish  . 

597  First  Captivity. 

5  36  restr  iction  of  Jerusalem. 

538         Return  (Cyrus). 

722-710  :.Ierodach-3aladan  of  Babylon  strives  for  mastery 
of  Assyria . 

711  Sargon  against  Azuri  and  Ashdod. 

703        Sennacherib's  campaign  Ilerodach-Laladan . 

701  Sennacherib' 3  campaign  against  the  West. 

681-668  Esarhaddon  of  Assyria. 

353-626  Aehurbanipal  of  Assyria. 

625-504  ITabopolassar  of  Babylon  founds  tn«  Cbaldaean 
kingdom. 


( 
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612         Pall  of  Assyria  to  Nabopolasear ,  Medea 
and  SoytMans. 

505  "eduohadrezzar  o^  Babylon  defeat  3 

EgyjDt 
712-700  Sabaka. 
700-689  S^abotaka. 
689-664  TaHarka. 
6  64-861  Tanutauon . 

663         Destruction  of  Tbebes  by  Aeh urban! pa 1 . 
663-609  P3a^met iovu3  I. 
609-593  Neovo. 

605         Fec^o  defeated  at  Carc^emisb  . 

593-588  Psamraetio^us  II.  plaoe3  b  jewiib  garriion  at 
Elephant  ine . 

588-566  Ap^ies  (Hopv-ra). 

Amo3-760. 
Fo3ea-7  50-7o5 . 
l3-.i.3>i-740-701. 
Jerenia*- 525-586. 
Ezekiel-597-570  . 
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2.  Cf.  A*.  3:5  HQS.  12:9  Dt  .  33:18f , 2S.5:11,   IK. 9:26- 
28,   lC:llf,   14f,22,   10:23f,   lK.22:49f,  1K.2C:34. 

3.  "Israel"  began  to  assimilate  Ve  customs  of  tv,e  iand 

as  soon  a3  she  entered  Palestine.  Cf.  Du^m,   "Israels  Propv<eteny 


"So  ent stand  die  palest inensisc^e  Xultreligion 
Israels.    Hit  Ya^we,  dera  BewoHner  de3  fernen  Y/ustenberges, 
kaai  man  nur  selten  in  Verb  in  dung,  rait     den  kleinen  Patronen 
im  Acker,   im  Stein,   in  der  Quelle,  an  Turpfosten  oder  Herd 
des  Hause3  verke>-rte  man  alle  Tage  .  Allerlei  Kultsitten 
werden    die  Israeiiten  ja  ana  iv-rem  Ilomadenleben  mitgebraoV't 
^afcen,   in  den  me i 3 ten  v/lirden  sie,  wie  die  Ur^eber  des 
Eeut eronomiums  gewi3z  nit  Rec><t  bebaupten,  die  Sehuler  der 
a  It  en  Besitzer  des  Landee." 

Paragraph  3.     4.    Exegetioal  notes  to  Am.  5:2,5. 

V.2.  1.    Dip  P|Oin  K$>  rtpfJU] [i$b  .,   3P.  F.  Sing.  Imp.  from 

DVj>-CiAL  Inf.  Gnst  .  "not  si  -11   ?x  e  he  ciused  again 
(or  longer)  to  arise".  TV-e  olause  is  conditional. 

2.  n»32    -Pi'el  Perf.  3F.S.»»J    ,t'      idea  of "forsaken" 
also  enters  the  verb. 

3.  an  attempt  to  retain  the  force  of  tv,e  Hebrew. 

V.3.  1.    *J1*    I  v old  for  a  later  addition  in  order  to 
avoid  tv,e  use  of 

2.  W5P  n*3*      of  3C    Vith  3Aa.  This  expression  is  out 
of  place  the  v/ay  it  now  stands.  T'^en  by  the 

iliimi nation  of  '  JTK  t'e  met rum  is  good, -3  plus  2. 

3.  Sellin  suggests  -ix»n   for*v^Kffn     in  botb  oases. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  c^ronge.  T>-<e  meter  surely 
does  not  require  it. 


< 
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5.    Sxegetical  note3  to  l3aiah  28:7-13. 


V.7.  1.  Read  wit* 

V.8.  1.  Eu>m,    Mbi3  auf  den  letzton  Rauml"  Also  Ilarti. 
V.9.  1.  Duv'm,   Crake  1. 

V.ll.l.  ia  set  by  lea i ah  over  against  the        of  hia 

adversaries.  Duhm    -Wo^l ;  Hart i- Jaw ohl . 
2.  Really,   stammerings  of  lip. 
V. 12.1.  Read  tanforKYlR 

V.13.1.  DuVtm,  )TS>1V   "a  later  insertion  from 

8  :15 
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6,  Interpretations  of  t^is  expression: 

(1)  .  Sellin,  Wiedergaben  de-3   ainge  mredens . 

(2)  .  Imitation  of  the  fpeech  of  one  who  is  drunk. 

so  Klostermann  in  the  Zahn  Fe3t shrift . 

(3)  .  Imitation  of  a  school  master. 

(4)  .  Duhm,  a  mimicry  of  the  speech  of  the  ecstatic 

Prophets . 

I  regard  tv,e  egression  as  a  repetition  of  t^e 
mimicry  the  children    used  on  the  street,   in  a  figv<t  with 
encv'  otver,   though  one  must  regard  any  interpretation  as  a 
theeryt    "Die  Ausdruoke,  deren  ?ie  sich  bedienen,  Bind 
j&emliel   rateeihaf t , so  Duhm,  p. 198.    With  him  I  v/ould  agre  e. 
7.      Cf.  "Cent.  Bible"  p.  ££0f. 

G.A.S  -ir  ,  Mor      p.  22%, 

Skdnner,    "pro.  ?nfi  R--I."  p.  58. 

3-'  lidt,   "Die  G .  Pro."  p.CLof. 


Co  mill,  »Jer." 


20  o-r 


Cornill,  I  thinl,  is  not  justified  in 

seeing  in  this  -section  e    later  addition. 

l.ote  3  to  Jer  .  17*1-4  . 

V.l.  1.  Delite   Bltn  LXX    DD'TD  TP* 

V.2.  1.  Read 

V.3  .  1 .  Read    "  ^3V 
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8.        Borne  ?cvolars   vould  say  tv  at  l3aiavf5  view  of  Ya' \  eh 
as  Lord  of  the  "Volkerwelt"  was  stimulated  "by  the  World- 
Empire  of  A  BSyria.     Smend,  MLev'rbucl  1  -  p .  206, 

wAus  der  Anscteuufe  de3  a33yrisol       Uteltreiel  3 
entste^t  sc  fur  Jesaja  die  Idee  der  Weltherrsehaf  t  des  Einen 
Z-otte?."  Or, 

Gunnel,  R.G.C-.  XX ,  15_9, 

"Verstehen  uusz  man  den  Gottesbegrif f    der  Fropbeten 

*1^gleic>"  im  Zu33mmenbange  uit  den  Y.eltereigniesen.  jener  Zeit." 

IV. i 3  is  past  of  a  truth.     One  needs  likewise  to 
re  ember  tv,at  the  logical  conclusion  of  Amos '  preaoMng 
would  lead  to  a  conception  of  Yahweh,  als  Kerr  der  ganzen 
.^Olberv/elt  . 

9  .    ITie  ideal  ?;ould  "be    loyalty  to  Yahweh  as  a  moral  God, 
moral  in  the  sense  of  ri~vteous  and  ju-t. 

10.    See  HoDougall,  p*226,   "Soc.psy."  ""See  the  breaking  of  t^e 

rigid  bands  of  custom,  it  is  a  prime  condition  of  tbe 

moral  progres3  of  individuals s  t1  e  individual  also  must 
not  he  hound  in  absolute  obedience  to  any  system  of  rules 
of  conduct  prescribed  by  oust om  or  any  other  manner** 

p.  L29,   "T-1  e  c'ild,  then,     builds  up  vis  abstract  sentiment 
by  means  c t  a  -series  of  emotional  Judgments,  judgments  of 
approval  and  disapproval,  "which  aro  original  in  tv,e  aenae  that 
they  spring  from  vis  emotions  and  concrete  sentiments;  but 
they  are  not  independently  formed  judgments,  but  rather 
emotional  judgments  made  under  tve  very  powerful  directing 
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influence  of  per3onal  suggestion  and  sympathy.*' 

Tv,e  Great  Literary  prophet  received  from  t^e 
"Baiit-T o-Ya^wel  "  sertiment  of  a  group  ir  their  nation  tve 
3 ugge 3t i o n  that  the  '^Mores  of  their  day  vjere  not  to  be 
approved .    The  se  more3  were  contrary  to  Yav"'.'eh,-  they  wee* 
purely  Cancan  it  e.    An  original  moral  judgment  was  passed 
against  tvem.    Sue*  judgments  spring  from  thought  emotions 
V'  o  is  to  say  t'  at  a  dynamic  factor  ir  thi  formation  of 
t^ose  judgments  was  not  t^e  personal  contact  of  Yahweh 
Eimsalf  v;ith  the  Propvets,  t- rough  their  emotions? 

11.  I  do  not     believe  that  the  viewpoint  wit1-  regards 
tve  Rel.   of  Israel  as  primarily  nationalist,    ami  thereby 
"bowing  out  t^e  individual  until,   at  least,  Je re miah ,  is 
justified  by  the  data  of  religious  experience.  Lien 
worship  as  individuals,  no  matter  What  significance  that 
worship  may  he  thought  to  have  for  the  nation, 

Cf.  KjWidson,   MRel  .  Tchg.  of  the  O.T." 
Ch.  XIV. 

12.  Cf.  JTosey,   "fcey «   o"  Rel."  p.  110     "A  belief  that  t^e 
consequence  of  immoral  acts  include  discipline  at  tve 
hands  of  an  offer.ded  God  who  lets    n  example   of  justice 
in  his  ov:n  beV-avior  v/ill  influence  any  normal  man  to  do 
good.    The  extent  of  that  influence  will  depend  upon  how 
strong  and  vivid  tve  belief  is." 
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Chapter  VI . 

Paragraph  2. 

1.  It  is  cpite  evident  tbat  a  study  of  this 
kind  ean  rot  include  statements  of  the  entire  life  of  each 
PropVet,  as  we  know  it.     Only  tx  o  se  data  wMcb  tbrow  light 
of  any  kind  upon  Ms  psychic  life  arc  to  he  included  in  V>e 
So  ope  -of  t^is  Study. 

2.  A  Rabbinical  trad.:  a  brother  of  King 

Amazia,  Tr  .  L!egilla  10,2.      Ch .  $o.V  er  trad:  father  of  lea., 

Cle-.ent  Alex.  I.  527  ad.  Sylb .  Pseudepipv aniua  de  Yit .  propb . 

outo<;  £Yevvri0r)  sv  0sxoue:  sv  yr\  £s3ou\3v T 
sjxi  5  s  7ix2'i)P'  Herat ou  rou  Tiooptnfou  , 

Fie-ronynrus  prooen..  p<;  Amos:     non  nst  ipse,   quern  patrem  Israea 

propvetae  legimus. 

3a     Sellin,  Lecture  note-,  on  I ?aiab,  1928. 

"Welove  Peruf  hat  Jesaja  gevabt?  8:16  z*igt 

uns.    Ein  Stand  des  V/eis^e itslehre ,   oder  des  Gesetzos  .  Dies 

1st  Je sa.j a f  a  B«  rut . ■    rg .    28 : 9 . 

I  do  not  know'  t>>at  one  can  regard  tv-is  theory  of 

Sellin  as  more  than  a  theory. 

4  .    Cf .  Eaggal ,  Ze cv ar  ial ; 
Joel;  Hal.  1-3. 

5.     One  must  re  ember  V  at  tha  "Hebrew  Hind" 

is  not  a  logically  consistent  Blind.    E.G.,  v;e  find  in 

certain  of  the  Prophets  the  idea  that  God  i3  the  cause  of  all 

thinga.    Kenoe,   Israel's  sin  is  Ms  v/ork.    Tv  en  con:e3  tv-e 
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idea  of    freedom.    Israel  can  return  to  YaViv/e>' .    ITo  attempt 
is  mode  to  reconcile  theae  two  lines  of  V  ought.    They  ore 
not  even  t^ougv<t  of  as  inc  on  si  at  ant .    Cf.  Fos.  9:l0f. 

6.  I  discuss     this  topic  in  a  separate  section  tee- 
cause  of  V  e  importance  whiefc  la  often  given  to  it.  The 
symbolical  aot3,  )  owever,   eve  part  of  the  group  of  data 
arranged  in  paragraph  (2.). 

7.  A  judgment  of  tl  is  kind  is  always  more  or  les3 
subjective.  Vclz  and  Gie3ebrec>'t  regard  tbc  fragment  as  the 
v/ork  of  c  redactor.     Scbmidt  rnd  Cornill  think  it  genuine. 

I  think  t1  at  tve  fragment  3V  ows  the  marks  of  a  later  hand. 
8.     A  few  ot>  er  illustrr  t .' ons : 

Fr  a zer, "Golden  roug'--,"  i  ?>?.>,- 

T^e  lordT  of    a  tribe  are  nway  fighting. 
Tv-e  women  at  v  ome  annoint  stones  and  fruits  wittl   oil,   vvv  ile 
they  o>:mt,-       "C  lord  ran  and  moon,   let  t^e  bullets  rebound 

from  our  bu3bands  jurt  aa  raindrops  rebound  from  tv,ese 

objects  v:vicv'  are  smeared  With  oil." 
Or,   i,   34  Ibid,- 

In  West  Africa  when  ?  wnr-party  is  on  foot, 
tv-e  women  dance  with  brushes  in  their  vr,nd3,  v/Mle  tv  ey 
chant,  "Our  vusband3  Ifiave  gone  tc  Aahantee  1-nd;  may  tvey 
sweep  treir  enemies  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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Chapter  VII . 

Paragraph  I  . 

1.     Cf.  Pratt,   *fhe  Rel.  Course."  p.  458. 

"But  I  think  we  may  say  at  least  this  mucn:  tv-at  w^ile 
the  peyel  ology  of  religion  must  haTe  a  free  "hand,   and  while 
it  is  vopeless  to  look  to  it  for  a  proof  of  anything  trans- 
cendent; ,notv ing  that  it  can  say  should  prevent  t>*e  religious 
man,  wvo  wisbe3  to  be  perfectly  loyal  to  logic  and  loyal 
to  trutb,   from  seeing  in  hie  ov/n  spiritual  exper ienoe3  the 
genuine  influence  of  a  living  God." 
Cf  .  Strickland,   Ch  .  II  . 

Jane  3,    "Yarities,"  p.  48 9f. 
J. :T /'apian,  MPsy.  of  Prophecy  "P.47ff. 
2.    To  many  of  tbese  mo:cted  questions  in  Ve  real  a  of 
tV\e  Psy.  of  Rel.  I  mu3t  t:  ke  a  position,  without  any 
attempted  foundation  for  it,   since  that  is  not  the  problem 
of  t^i3  study. 

VAy  ie  a  religious  experience  different  from  any 
ot*-er  normal  experience?    Certainly  not   in  the  sense  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  special  religious  instinct;  religion 
is  o:.sed  upon  tv<e  combination  of  t^e  instincts.  A 
Religious  Experience  may  be  thought  of  as  different  from 
another  experience  in  tbat  t^e  subject  does  assume  an 
altitude  to,  and  believe  himeelf  to  receive  a  response 
from,  t1-  Divine. 
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3.  Cf.  Janet,  "Pay.  of  t*-e  Unconscious ."  p. 52. 

■If  one  honours  God,   tv-e  bub  oT  tv=e  fire,  tv,en  one 
honours  one's  own  vital  force,  tve  libido." 

"God  Is  our  own  longing  to  whieh  we  pay  divine  honours." 
Cf .  Povak,   "New  Pay.  and  Heb.  Pro."  p.  167f. 

4.  Hanel,    "Pro.  Cf f enbarung  . "  p.  19, 

"Sodann  glauben  wir  Gott  in  gleic^er  V/eise  wirksarm  ira 

prop1  etiso^en  Inneren,    Hier  fornit  er  vie  iiberall  die 

sittliche  Intuition,   das  Leobacv'ten  der  empiriso1'  en  Welt, 

die  Urteilsgabe.    Hier  oehafft  er  aber  au.saerdem,  w.ie  scnst 

nicht,   die  einzigart igen  Hnergien,  Kraft  deren  die 

gewohnlich  rienso^lio^en  Punktionen  cle3  Frommen  zu  prophe- 
tisc^eri  Junktionen  werden." 

5.  E.G., 

Heart  occurs  851  times  in  the  O.T. 

l/3  denote  personality  as  a  wvole. 

166  denote  the  affective-consciousness. 

204  denote  ths  cental- con  sc. i.  ou3ne  ss  . 

195  denote  the  volitional- consciousness  . 

H.Wheeler  Robinson,   "Heb.  P3y."  p.  362 
"Tv>e  People  and  the  Book." 

Ibid,   p.  354,   "T^e  usage  of  psychological  terms  in  the 

O.T.  is  not  sy3temat ic ,  but  synoret ist ic ;  a  number  of 

originally  independent  explanations,    3Jch  as  blood-soul, 

breatb-3pul,  beart,   etn.,  have  been  brought  togetber  by 

popular  u=;e,   ond  v-ave   settled  down  into  a  sort  of  working 

agreement  and  division  of  labor,   though  with  much  over-capping 

Cf .  Pe der eon,  "Ierael"  I,-  p.  102-175. 
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6.    A  list  of  references  wMc*  %taye  to  do  witli  t>>e  matter 
of  inspiration. 

(1 )  .  m  .vdkj 

Amos  6:8,    14,   9:12,   13,   3:15,   15,   2:11,   4:3,5,  8-11, 

9:7  . 
Hosea  2:15,23. 

Isaiah  1:24,  19:4,  3:15,  17:3,  22:2!,  30:1 
Jeremiad  ^:9,   12,   22,   29,   1:8,   2:32,   19,   3:12,  14, 
3:16,   4:1,   17,    5:9,   11,   15,   18,   22,  6;12, 
7:11,    19,    30,   32,   8:1,   13,   17,   9:9,   25,  13:25, 
15:6,   9,    16:11,   14,    16,   19:12,    21:10,  13, 
22:16,   24,   23:2,   23:5,   11,   12,    23,   29,  30, 
31,    32,    33,   24:8,   25:12,   51,    27:11,  29:11, 
23,   32,    30:17,   31:1,    20,    27,    31,    33,   34,  31:36, 
37,     38,   33:14,  54:5. 
Ezekiel     5:11,   11:8,21,   12:25,   2:5,    14:11,    16,   18,  23, 
15:3,   16:3,1^,19,43,63,    17:16,  18:3,9,23,30, 
52,   21:12,17,    22:12,31,    24:14,    25:14,  26:5,14,10, 
29:20,   31:18,   32:8,16,31,    53:11,   34:8,51,  55:6, 
11,    36:14,15,23,32,   37:14,    38:13,21,  39:8,10, 
13,20,   39:29,    43:12,23,   -'-4:15,27,  45:9,15, 
47:25/ 

( 2)  .   awn  tdk  aa 

Amos     1:3,6,13,   2:1,6,    5:3,4,16,   1:9,11  and  2:4  are 

in  later  additions. 
IsaiaV--  7:7,  3:11,  18:4,  10:24,  18:4,  22:15,  28:16, 
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29:22,  30:15,  31:4. 

Jeremiad  2:2,  7:2C,  9:15,22,  4:27,  6:16,  2:5,  4:5,27,  5:14, 
6:4,  16,21,22,  7:5,20,21,  8:4,  9:6,16,  10:18,  11:3, 
11,22,  12:14,  13:1,12,13,  14:10,15,  15:2,19,  16:3, 
5,9,  17:5,  18:11,13,  19:1,15,  80:4,  21:8,  22:1,3,18 
23:2,16,  24:5,  25:8,15,27,28,  25:32,  26:1,4,6,  27:2 
23:2,13,14,  29:2.1,  30:2,5,12,18,  31:2,7,15,16,23,55 
32:14,15,   33:10,17,25,   34:2,13,1.7,  47:2,49:7 

Ezekiel    2:4,   3:11,27,   5:5,7,   6:3,11,   7:5,   11:5,  11:7,17, 
13:3,8,18,20,    14:4,6,21,    15:6,   16:3,  16:36,59, 
17:3,9,19,22,    20:3,5,27,39,   21:3,8,13,28,52,  22:5, 
19,28  25:28,32,55,    25  :46,  2-':  :5,  6,  9,  21,  25:5,8,12, 
15,   26:5,7,    26:15,19,    27:5,    23:2,6,12,22,25,  29:5, 
8,15,    30:2, 6, 10, 15, 22,   51:10,15,   52:5,11,  33:25, 
33:27,34:2,10,11,17,20,    35:5,14,   56:2,3,4,  36:5,6, 
7,22,33,37,   37:5,9,12,19,21,    38:3,10,14,17,  39:1, 
17,25,  43:13,  44:6,9,45:9,18,  46:1,  47:13. 

•  )  -  iw*mn 

Jeremiad  1:4,11,13,  2:1,  7:1,  13:5,8,  16:1,18:1,5,  24:4, 
28:12,   29:50,   55:19,25,   54:12,  35:12. 

Ezekiel    6:1,  7:1,  11:14,  12:1,8,17,21,26,  15:1,  14:2,12, 
15:1,   16:1,   17:1,11,    20:2,   21:1,6,15,22,  22:1,17, 
25,     25:1,24:1,15,20,    25:1,26:1,    27:1,  28:1,11,20, 
29:1,   30:1,20,   31:1,52:1,17,   35:1,25,   54:1,  55:1, 
56:16, 
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(4.)  TffK  -mn 

Isaiah  2:1 

Jeremiah  11:1,  21:1,  25:1,  30:1,  32:1,  34:1,8,47:1 
Ezekiel  18:1 

(5.)  in  3orae  ono  of  its  forms. 

Amoe  3:8 

Isaiah  22:25,    7:10,  8:5. 
Jeremiah  ls4,  7:1,,  25:3. 
Ezekiel  3:16,  6:1,  7:1,  1:5 
(6.)    BTfl'  TDKM 

Hosea  1:2,4,6,9,  3:1 

Isaiah  3:16,   7:3,  8:1,3,  20:3,  29:13. 

Jeremiah  1:7,12,14,  3:6,11,  11:6,9,  14:14,  15:1,  24:3 

Ezekiel  4:13,   9:4,  44:2. 


TDK  in  so::e  otv,er  form: 
Amos  5:27 

Jere  iah  14:17,   6:15,   15:11,  33:11,13 

Ezekiel  8:13,   3:1,4,  8:5,6,9,15,17,   9:9,  11:2, 


3  7 


:3,4,  43:7,  47:6 


(7.)  PD» 


Araos  3:1,   3:13,  4:1, 


5:1 


Jeremiah  30:10. 
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Kosea  4:1 

Isaiah  1:10 

Jeremiab  2:4,  7:2 

Ezekiel  16:35,   34:7,  36:1,4. 

Cf.  Amos  3:9,  4:5 

Jeremiah  4:15,  5:20,  4:5. 
(8)  srtj 

Amos  5:7,  1:5,   5:6,   6:7,   5:5,   7:11,  17 

Hosea  10:5. 

Isaiah  6?15,  22:14. 

Jeremiah  1:5,  32:11. 

Ezekiel  12:3,  39:23. 

(9.)  ant*-**i 

Issia>  8:11-15. 

Ezekiel  3:14,22,    8:1,3,    33:22,    37:1,  4C:1 

(10.)  nn 

Hosea  9:7 

Is&.iah  29:10,  30:1 

Ezekiel  1:12,  2:2,  3:12,14,24,  8:3,  11:15,2,  36:27, 
59  :12 
(11  . )      ^31  Ifl  33 

Amos  7:1,4,7,  8:1 
Jeremiah  24:1 

JnpM    -  Ezekiel  9:1 
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7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Great  Literary 
Prophet  engaged  in  prediction .    Giesebrecht  makes  of  it  a 
polemic,   Cf.  "Die  Ber^f sbagubug , "  1897.     It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  dc  tv,is.    The  fact  is  quite  clear,-  Amos 
1:5,  9:5. 

Isaiah  22:15ff,   19-22,  Jeremiah  20; 29   ;  28;   59;  45;  35. 
Ezekiel  24:lff;  17:1-6;  12:5-15,  53:21f,  11:5-12. 
Cf.  Holscler,   "Die  Prophet en, "  74-75. 

Gunkel,   "Die  Prophet en,"  6; 18;  126. 

"         "Einl."  in  H.  Schmidt,   p.  XLVI . 

J .H.Kaplan,   "Psy.  of  Pro."  p.lOff;  23ff. 

A.B.Davidson,   0  .T  .  Prophecy"  92;97ff. 

Skinner,   "Rel.  and  Prophecy"  p. 4. 

T><e  process  is  intuitive.    Men,  wv*o  give  themselves 
up  to  an  ideal,   often  feel  the  future,  especially  when  the 
present  denies  that  ideal*     It  is  not , of  necessity,  an 
abnormal  condition.     It  may  be  found  in  individuals,  w'<03e 
condition  and  experience  are  qvite  normal.    The  mistakes  t>>at 
the  Great  Literary  Prop^eti  made  indicate  its  normalcy,  Cf . 
Gh  .  VI  . 

8.  In  the  old  Egyptian  Prophecy  we  find  a  description  of  the 
god's  creative  act3,   qualities,   attitudes.    But  t^e  writer 
does  not  speak  with  the  consciousness  of  an  -|0H 

"T*e  Adm.  of  an  Egyptian  Sage"   (C.1500  B.C.),  only 
bewails  evil  3ocial  conditions  a3  a  man,  but  not  as  t>>e 
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voice  of  the  god. 

"Pro.  of  a  prie3t  under  King  Snefru"   (2950  B.C.) 
is  a  bewailing  of  the  fact  that  "Da  3  Land  iat  ,ganz 
zugrunde  gegangen."     It  concludes  with  a  me33ianic  pre- 
diction. 

The  3a;iie  is  true  relative  to,  "Prop^ezPiung 
eines  Pelsen  unter  einem  Konige  Amexiophis"  (c  ,141GB. C\  ) ; 
and  relative  to,   "Pro.  eines  Topfers  unter  einem  Konige 
AmenopMs"   ( 0.1400  B.C.) 

9.     I  have  not  discussed  "Revelation."  "because  it  is  the 
divine  aspect  of  tv e  religious    experience,   t^e  human  a3pect 
of  whieh  we  call  inspiration.  "Unter  Offenbarung  im 

« 

eigentliol<en  Sinne  des  Y/ortes  reratehen  wir  diejenige 
Selbst  litteilung  Gotten,   die  neue,  ursprangliohe  Erkemntnis 
im  Geist  dea  Empf angers  erschlieezt *f 

Eanel,    "Pr o.Of fenbarung ."  p. 5.  Cf .  p. 16. 

Cf.  Holsahar, "Die  P."  p.  1;  70. 

Gunkei,   "   Bfcphen  der  Zeit",   I  1903  p. 152.  Quoted  by 
H .  Sfthaidt  in  RGG  IV  913. 
Paragraph  3. 

10.     It  ia  impossible  in  a  study  of  t^ i s  kind  to  go 
into  all  the  details  involved  in  the  matter  cf  mysticism. 
That  task  v/ould  constitute  a  volume  in  itself.    Here  it  is 
only  my  object  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  psy  •  of  a 
form  of  mysticism  can  be  applied  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
prophet ia  religious  consciousness. 
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Cf.  Pratt     "Rel.  Consc." 

Leuba  "The  Pay.  of  mysticism."     Or  any  text  on 
"Pay.  of  Rel 

11.  Cf.  Rufus  Jones,  "St.  in  My3t ieiem" 

"Llystio i3:7i  is  that  type  of  religion  v/Mo^  put3 
the  empbasis  on  immediate  awareness  of  relations  with  God, 
on  direct  and  intimate  con3oi ousne 33  of  the  divine  Presence. 

Delacroix,   "Etudes  d'Histoire  et  de  Peyaholog ie  du 
"ystioi.sme, "  Preface  P. 7.     "Le  Mystique  est  celui  qui  croit 
apprehender  immediatement  le  divin,  ei  rouver  interie urment 
la  presence  div.in." 

Quoted  f  rom  Hines ,  "T^-e  Prophet  as  Mystic  .•• 

12.  Cf.  Kit t el,   Pie  toellJCya,  rell."p.85.   "Statt  das«z  die 
Mystife  dei  israelit iscVien  Prof  etent  un-^  tatenloses  zusehsn, 
quiet ietieehe  llonte  fflplation  erzeugt  v«atte,  wie  rnan  nach 
Analogien  erwarten  konnte,  hat  sie  im  Gegenteil  3tarke 
Antrie"be  Bum  tatigen  Handeln,   zur  moraliscben  Erbebung 
una  Erneuerung  del  Volk3leben3  gegeben." 

£duard  Le^mann,  R.G.G.,  XI|5I7. 

"Burch  die363  EtM3o^e  und  Praktiscbe  unters^1  eidet  3.i.ch 
der  Prophet  70S  dem  l.'ystiker,   der  seine  Verzuokang  und 
Gotte sbege ist^rung  teiit,   der  sich  aber  nioht  begniigt  , 
den  Gott  duro^  sioh  sxrecV-en  zu  laeeen,   3ondern  ?on  dem 
Gotte  v/irklic^  bese33en  zu  vein  w.insnH  bia  zum  volligen 
Einssein  tnlt  llua"  . 
H  .  ^^^"Verke^r  Gotte  3",  p. 99. 

In  Indien,    "Ziel  der  Religion  i-st  hier  die  Unio  ":"y3tica  ait 
Gott,  ja  die  Yerg'cttung  des  Jienscv> lichen  IndiTiduu^s ; 
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bei  den  Prophet  en  let  es  die  -  Her  r  3  c'-- aft  der  Gereoht igkeit 
in  der  Larger 3 ohaft  des  Gottesvclke 3,   da  rum  Bind  sie  keine 
l.'yst iker" . 

13,     Cf .  Strickland,    "Pay*  of  Rel.  Exp."  p.  249, 
"But  the  simpler  type  of  mysticism,  where  one  has  the  con- 
viction that  "he  enters  into  some  kind  of  fellowship  with 
God  and  "becomes  conscious  of  God's  Presence  and  love,  doe3 
not  seem  to  require  either  a  psybhopathie  temperament  or  a 
0  j  e  c  ia  1  fa  ▼  or  i  ng  e  n vi  r  ©nmenfc "  - 
Paragraph  4 . 

14.    For  examplej  the  origin  of  worship,   or,  the 
question  as  to  V  e  social  nature  of  worship.  Or,   the  dis- 
cussion as  to  objective  and  subjective  worship^    But  in 
this  study,   I  can  but  assume  some  one  psy .  position,  and 
sees  in  the  prophetic  documents  for  material  relative 
to  it,-  a  prooeedure  which  under  usual  circumstances  is  not 
so ientif ic  . 
Paragraph  5. 

15.    Again,  this  very  brief  discussion  of  prayer  must 
suffice.    It  i3  not  relevant  here  to  discuss  the*  forms  of 
prayer  as   subjective  or  objective,  the  conditions  of  prayer, 

1 

or  the  levels  of  prayer.     It  will  be  relevant,  however,  to 

attempt  as  minute  as  possible  an  analysis  of  the  prayer-life 

of  the  Great  Literary  Prophets. 

16.    Cornill,   "Das  Bush  Jer."  feinleltung,  s.L, 

"Lr  ist  der  erste  Beter,  den  die  Religionsgeschiohte . 
kennt ." 


t 
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